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Tennis  French  Open 


Seles  banishes 
Hamburg  ghost 


Stephen  Blerley 

THERE  was  an  understand- 
able element  of  torment 
about  Monica  Seles's  match 
with  Magdalena  Maleeva  in  Paris  on 
Sunday,  although  in  the  end  it  was 
perhaps  a kind  of  release. 

The  two  players  had  last  met  on  a 
singles  court  in  1993,  the  April  day 
in  Hamburg  when  Gunter  Parc  he 
stabbed  Seles  in  the  back  while  she 
was  changing  ends. 

Coining  face  to  face  at  Roland 
Garros  inevitably  stirred  memories 
of  that  dreadful  incident,  with  Seles 
admitting  that  sitting  down  with -her 
back  to  the  mass  ranks  of  spectators 
on  the  Court  Centrale,  and  with 
Maleeva  at  her  side  again,  had  been 
"really  tough'1. 

All  the  show  courts  throughout 
the  world  hire  minders  now,  and  not 
just  for  Seles.  The  stabbing  changed 
everyone’s  perceptions  of  safety  and 
security. 

“I  said  to  myself,  ‘Just  keep  going 
and  not  think  about  it’,u  said  Seles 
alter  her  6-1,  6-1  win  over  the  Bul- 
garian. “I  told  iny&elf  it’s  just  an- 
other tennis  match.” 

Maleeva,  the  No  13  seed,  was 
asked  if  the  memories  of  the  inci- 
dent had  any  effect  on  her.  "No,  that 
didn't  bother  me  at  all,"  she  said, 
adding,  with  the  broadest  of  smiles, 
"Neither  did  it  bother  her." 

Not,  certainly,  in  terms  of  the  way 
Seles  played.  .There  was  power  in. 
her  serve  and  she  snapped  into  her 


ground  shots  without  inhibition.  A 
daily  routine  of  ice  and  heat  treat- 
ment, combined  with  stretching  and 
massage,  appears  to  be  having  a 
highly  beneficial  effect  on  her 
shoulder  injury.  More  than  any- 
thing else  her  confidence  has  been 
restored. 

Those  who  know  Seles  well  con- 
firmed (hat  her  timing  was  indeed 
back.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
her  hitting  of  the  little  yellow  balls, 
but  her  ability  to  start  answering 
questions  virtually  before  the  ques- 
tioner has  finished.  “Oh  boy,"  she 
says,  and  is  off  and  running  on  any 
subject,  including  her  ambitions 
outside  tenuis  — which,  inciden- 
tally, include  sky-diving. 

She  will  next  meet  Jana  Novotna 
of  the  Czech  Republic  in  the  quar- 
ter-finals, Novotna  having  beaten 
the  Romanian  Irina  Spirlea  6-1, 7-5. 

Steffi  Graf,  seeded  nnd  ranked 
joint  No  1 with  Seles,  had  rattled  off 
14  straight  wins  over  Mary  Joe  Fer- 
nandez of  the  United  States,  so  that 
to  find  her  4-0  down  in  the  second- 
set  tie-break  was,  to  say  the  least,  a 
touch  surprising. 

Normal  service  was  quickly  re- 
sumed, Graf  winning  this  rain- 
interrupted  match  6-1.  7-6.  Her 
quarter-final  opponent  will  be  the 
18-year-old  Croatian,  Iva  Mqjoli, 
who  beat  the  Spanish  qualifier  Gala 
Leon  Garcia  &3, 6-1. 

In  the  top  half  of  the  men's  draw 
there  were  routine  wins  for  Richard 
Krajicek  of  Holland,  Russia’s 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Araucaria 


Across 

I Cup  diner  smashed  where  he 
dined,  acting  on  Impulse  (13) 

10  Swing  to  left,  Alicefc  doing  (9) 

II  What  a Friend  and  the  Earth 

■ do?  (5) 

12  Sort  of  eyes  on  a string?  (5) 

13  Long  way  back  home  for  social 
worker  Is  cathartic  (9) 

14  Green  not  all  that  close?  (7) 

16  Setter  subject  to  frontal  (7) 

1 8 No  earner,  he  could  be  Interred 
not  having  died  (7) 

20  Cricket  managers  manner 
reversed,  about  ancient 
Split?  (7) 
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Aiming  high  . . . Monica  Seles  concentrates  as  she  serves  to 
Magdalena  Maleeva  in  the  French  Open 


Yevgeny  Kafelnikov,  Jim  Courier 
and  Pete  Sampras. 

Kafelnikov,  who  beat  Andre 
Agassi  here  last  year,  has  not 
dropped  a set  so  far.  On  Sunday  he 
hustled  away  Spain's  Francisco 
Clavet  6-4;  63,  6-3.  He  next  plays 
Krajicek,  who  recently  reached  the 
final  of  the  Italian  Open. 

Krajicek’s  victor  then  and  the 
French  Open  defending  champion. 
Austria's  Thomas  Muster,  fell  to 
Germany's  Michael  Stich,  4-6,  &4, 6- 
i,  7-6  in  the  biggest  upset  of  tile  sec- 
ond week.  Muster,  the  world  No  2, 
is  regarded  as  unbeatable  on  his 
favourite  clay  surface.  . 

Courier,  who  unlike  Seles  is  apt 


back  yard  (7) 

5 White  metal:  use  mica  if 
worried  (7) 

6 Ends  off  guilty  — QC  at  a 
perverse  verdict  (9) 

7 A shopping  area  turns  up:  I'll 
carry  your  bags  (5) 

8 Comment  on  belatedness  of 
better  one  — I’m  sorry  (3,6,4) 

9 Slip  road  to  market  (9,4) 

15  Revolutionary  prooesa  proved  • 
hollow  — R.I.P.  (9) 

17  Filers  and  swimmer  put  In 
money  tainted  with  oil  (0) 

19,20,23  Polish  9allor  at  home  with 
child:  he  tightened  the  spring  to 
make  things  worse  (3, 4, 4,3, 5) 

22  Tightened,  which  may  be 
perfect  (6) 

23  See  19 


to  answer  questions  with  a brevity 
bordering  on  the  curt,  was  in  sunny 
mood  after  his  win  over  South 
Africa’s  Wayne  Ferreira,  notably  on 
the  subject  of  his  cop  — sometimes 
worn,  sometimes  not. 

Of  marginally  more  interest  is 
whether  Sampras  will  kill  Courier  in 
the  quarter-finals.  Courier  lias  won 
the  French  Open  twice,  in  19'.)  I and 
1992,  and  beat  Sampras  ul  the  quar- 
ter-final singe  (wo  year  ago.  ending 
his  fellow  American's  hopes  of  lour 
consecutive  Grand  Slam  titles.  After 
two  energy-supping  five-set  matches 
Sampras  had  the  luxury  of  a rela- 
tively soft  6-4.  7-5,  6-2  win  over 
Australia's  Scott  Draper. 

Golf  Deutsche  Bank  Open 
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Unsettled  Bernd  Karbachertf 
Germany  upset  Goran  Ivanisevic  fa  •; 
straight  sets  to  reach  the  last  ejffo.  ' * 
Karbavher  fired  bia  14lh  ace « i 
match  point  in  win  6-3, 6-1,62  ina 
hour  anil  20  minutes  as  the  hardhb 
ling  Croat  appeared  to  struggle  mi 
blisters  on  his  feet. 

List  Saturday  will  be  remeoH 
berwl  for  Stefan  Kd berg's  wonder- 1 
ful  victory  over  the  No  4 md  j 
Michael  Chang.  A combination  of 
brilliant  play  iiud  Chang's  long-tens 
rib  injury  saw  the  SO-yearold  Ed- 
berg  soft-shoe  shuffle  bis  elegant' 
way  to  a stunning  4-6,  7-5,  6-0, 74 
victory.  Bill  the  dream  came  to  an' 
end  on  Monday  when  Edberg 
bowed  out  in  straight  sets  to  Marc 
Russet  in  his  lusl  appearance  at 
Roland  Garros. 

Earlier,  American  star  And* 
Agassi  fumbled  his  way  to  defeat 
He  had  arrived  here  with  virtual!) 
no  preparation,  played  poorly  to 
scraped  through.  Then,  in  the  yc- 
und  round,  Chris  Woodruff,  a lint 
known  23- year-old  from  Knoxvifc 
Tennessee,  knocked  him  out,  mj 
ning  4-6.  6-4.  6-7.  1*3.  6-2.  ir 

British  interest  in  the  competitkn 
ended  when  Greg  Rusedski  lost  It 
Stich.  Rusedski  had  ample  opportu- 
nities iu  the  second  set  to  stretch 
the  German,  hut  every  time  i 
chance  arose  it  was  Stich  who  wi 
loped  home  the  telling  service  & 
ground  stroke,  nnd  Britan; 
adopted  Canadian  lost  the  second- 
round  encounter  6-3, 7-5, 6-3. 

Mary  Fierce,  the  darling  d 
French  tennis,  went  out  in  Ihe  thiri 
round  to  Barham  Killner  of  Gfl 
many  6-4, 6-2  after  compiling  a call 
login- of  banal  errors. 

Martina  I lingis,  who  in  the  Itafia 
Open  recently  defeated  Grat  w» 
knocked  out  by  Karina  Hadsudw 
of  Slovakia  4-6, 7-5.  6-4.  The  15-yw 
old  Swiss  girl  was  (lie  No  15 seed 


Nobilo  piles  on  the  agony 


21  Tiny  part  for  cricketer,  spiny  fish 
for  child  (9) 

23  Miserable  of  old  In  the  shadow 
of  Ulster  (6)  . 

24  Order  him  to  leave  the  fruit  (5) . 

25  Legendary  skill  shown  by  Ben 

Hut's  father^  first  article  (9)  , 

26  Latvian  communist  turned  sea 

- dry  on  special  ocoaslons  (3-6,4) 


Connivance  with  wrong  on 
Titanic  (9) 

Meeting  of  the  faithful,  generally 
without  transmission  (5) 
Hangings  go  through  in  the 


Last  week’s  solution 


□□□□□□□ 

□ □□□aona 
□□□□a  □□□□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□ 
□□□amaana  □□□□□ 
a n □ a □ 
lannaa  □□□□□anna 

□ □anno 
Innaanaana  □□□aa 
la  □ u an 
!□□□□□  DDaananaB 
a d d a a a a a 
Inanaaranaa  Hanna 
!□□□□□□□□ 
□aanaQn  □□□□□□□ 


Michael  Britten  In  Hamburg 

FOR  the  third  time  in  under 
three  months  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie has  had  nn  Important 
Utlc  whlakcd  from  Ids  grasp  in 
tlie  final  HtagoB  by  nn  Inapircd 
opponent 

In  March  It  was  Fred  Couples 
with  an  eagle  nt  the  1 Oth  In  a 
lust-round  64-  to  deprive  him  of 
the  Players  Championship  at 
Sawgrass.  Last  month  It  was 
Stephen  Ames  after  Montgom- 
erie led  by  three  Btarokes  going 
into  the  final  round  of  the 
Benson  & Hedges  International. 

On  Sunday,  Frank  Nobilo 
deprived  the  European  No  1 of 
the  Deutsche  Bank  Open  at  the 
.GutKaden  Club.  The  New 
Zealander,  who  covered  the  first 
nine  holes  in  30,  added  a birdie 
hat-trick  from  the  15th  for  a 
beat-of-the-week  64  to  equal  the 
tournament  record  of 270. 
Montgomerie  had  a 66,  but 
despite  a birdie  at  the  18th  was 
beaten  by  one  shot 
Nobilo  was  one  behind  the 
Scot  at  die  outset  but  he  birdied 
the  1st  and  followed  an  eagle 
from  30  feet  at  tiie  3rd  with 
three  more  birdies. 

It  took  an  equally  emphatic 
.broadside  of  attacking  iron  shotB 
and  accurate  putting  for  Mont- 
gomerie to  stay  in  touch  with  an 
outward  32  that  contained  four 
birdies.  A fifth  at  the  10th  put 


him  into  the  lead  when  NobBfl 
drove  into  a bunker  at  the  12u> 
hut  at  llie  short  14lli  Mont#)* 
eric  tried  to  force  his  four-iron 
tee  shot  and  pushed  it  wide  of 
the  green  on  to  ii  grassy  bank, 
where  he  found  n poor  Ho.  ■ 

Almost  simultaneously  Now 

followed  u hirdio  four  at  the  1W 
with  a (ill  putt  for  a two  at  the 
1 6lh  to  effect  a two-stroke  swW 
When  Nobilo  ulso  beat  par  at  v 
17th,  dospltc  hitting  two 
into  a greenside  bunker,  Mont- 
gomerie had  to  birdie  thaw* 
two  holes  to  force  a tie. 

In  Dubai  In  March  he  had-  . 
struck  a 230-yaril  driver  slwi 
over  tiie  lako  at  the  18th  ^ * 
the  Desert  Classic.  Tbta 
attempt  with  the  same  dob  to 
the  green  at  the  504-W« 1 1 J* 
was  well  off  target  as  the  bau_ 
ballooned  into  the 
and  he  could  manageoBtf*  i. 

With  Nobilo  watching  fa  the  - • 

enthralled  gallery,  Montpwj;  ' 
erie’s  brave  attempt totfnK®  t. 
eight-iron  from  172 
fast  for  an  eagle  faro  ej4ed^  v 
feet  short.  It  was  the  l. 

pean  victory  for  the  36-7*^ . 
who  won  £120,830*  : v'a.. 

•There  always  seeufaj^.  K 
someone  around  to 'do  j- 

things  to  me,”  said  Mont-  v , . 
gomerie.  Tfs Unfortunsfa^  . [•-. 
shoot  66  and  notwfai'h” 
happy  with  my  game  coto^k  . ? 


m I to  the  US  Op*n.” 
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Sitting  tight . . . Democratic  Unioniata  at  Stormont  on  Monday,  from  left  to  right,  Peter  Robinson  MPt 
Gregory  Campbell,  Ian  Paisley,  Nigel  Dodds  and  William  McCrea  MP 
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Irish  talks  stumble  at  twin  hurdles 


David  8harrock 


THE  first  day  of  Northern 
Ireland's  multi-party  talks 
lived  up  to  all  its  expectations: 
drama,  pathos,  courageous  words, 
cups  of  tea,  hope,  sanctimony,  and 
plain  bloody-mindedneas.  All  of  life 
was  here,  even  if  not  all  in  the  same 
room  at  the  same  time. 

There  were  chaotic  scenes  at  the 
Castle  Buildings  venue  at  Stormont 
in  east  Belfast  as  the  talks  got  under 
way,  21  months  after  the  IRA  called 
a ceasefire  and  four  months  since  it 
was  ended  with  the  bombing  of 
Canary  Wharf,  east  London.  A 32- 
year-old  man  was  charged  with  the 
bombing  this  week. 

Monday's  highlight  was  not  a 
lockout  — as  Sinn  Fein  had  hoped 
— but  the  absence  of  a walkout  by 
any  of  the  unionists,  despite  threats 
over  their  unhappiness  with  the 
agenda  and  the  chairman.  George 
Mitchell,  President  Clinton’s  close 
ally.  Mr  Mitchell  wa9  forced  to 
spend  the  day  in  a side  room  while 
participants  wrangled  over  his  role. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  Belfast  ne- 
gotiating chamber  during  the  open- 


ing speeches  by  the  British  and 
Irish  prime  ministers  was  “highly 
charged",  those  present  said. 

John  Major  encapsulated  the 
spirit  of  the  moment  when  he 
opened  proceedings  with  a warning 
about  the  consequences  of  failure. 
“For  too  long  the  history  of  North- 
ern Ireland  has  poisoned  the  pre- 
sent and  threatened  the  future.  It  is 
time  to  end  all  that,  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be.  History  has  involved 
too  many  victims,"  he  said.  “Too 
much  blood  has  been  spilt." 

John  Bruton  also  lived  up  to  the 
sense  of  occasion,  giving  a sensitive 
performance  on  hostile  territory  in 
which  he  stressed  how  Irish  nation- 
alism had  undertaken  a period  of 
reflection  and  redefinition.  He  had 
just  come  from  the  funeral  of  a 
Garda  detective,  who  police  believe 
was  shot  dead  by  the  IRA  last  week, 
a man  “mercilessly  cut  down  in  the 
prime  of  life".  The  challenge  that  lay 
ahead  was  to  “overcome  the  legacy 
of  history".  • 

“Constitutional  nationalists,  North 
and  South,  now  accord  fall  recogni- 
. tion  not  only  to  unionists’  distinct 
etboB  and  cultural  identity,  but  to 


the  centrality  of  their  British  alle- 
giance in  their  identity,"  he  told  the 
delegates  in  the  chamber,  where 
only  Sinn  Fein’s  two  empty  seats 
jarred  the  symmetry  of  the  table. 

His  speech  led  to  a remarkable 
first:  tiie  hardline  Democratic 
Unionist  leader,  Jan  Paisley,  sat 
tlirough  the  entire  speech  of  an 
Irish  prime  minister  delivered  on 
Ulster  soil  without  walking  out  or 
bellowing  at  him.  Even  if  they  would 
not  admit  it,  the  unionists  must  have 
liked  much  of  Mr  Bruton’s  speech. 

The  two  prime  ministers  were  at 
one  that  Sinn  Fein  would  only  be 
allowed  inside  once  the  IRA  has  un- 
equivocally restored  its  ceasefire. 
"The  campaigning  demand  of  the 
republican  movement  has  been 
‘peace  talks  now',"  said  Mr  Bruton. 
“Today  is  now.” 

But  Sinn  Fein  didn't  see  it,  or  play 
it,  like  that  outside.  “We  come  as 
peace-builders,"  declared  the  Sinn 
Fein  president,  Gerry  Adams.  Even- 
tually. after  several  hours  spent. 
' wrangling  at  the  gates,  they  left  to 
return  to  west  Belfast 


Martin  Kettle,  page  13 


Nigerian  chiefs  wife  killed  in  car  attack 


David  Palllater 

THE  wife  of  Chief  Moahood 
Ablola,  tiie  Imprisoned  Nigerian 
Politician,  died  from  gunshot 
wounds  last' week  after  her  car  was 
attacked  on  a main  road  in  Lagos, 
the  country’s  commercial  capital. 

Kudirat  Ablola,  aged  '44,  was  an  | 
outspoken  critic  of  tije./ilpUitaryj 
regime  .which  imprisoned  her 
husband  two  years  ago  after  he: 
declared  himself  the  winner  of  the 
1993  presidential  elections. 

The  attack  happened  as  she  M)d 
her  driver  were  travelling  on  thp 
Ibadan  expressway,  about  three 
reiles  from  her  home  in  the  north-  • I 


i era  suburb  of  -Ikeja.  The  gunmen,  in 
a Peugeot  505,  opened'  fire  with, 
automatic  weapons.  ' 

Both  Mrs  Abiola  and  the'driver 
! were  i • hit  and  were  taken  to.  the 
I nearby  Eko  Hospital.  Dr  Alex  Eneli,  - 
| ope. pf’, the  owners  of  the. hospital, 

! said  ’ doctors  had  Immediately  i 
operated  on  herihead  woundi  "She 
didn’t  make  it,"  he  said.  “It  was  a bad , 
sight,  The  bullet  was  aldose  range." 

. Although  police  described  the 
! gunmen. as  hoodlums,  there  was 
1 immediate  speculation  in  Lagos  that . 
!the  attack  was  an  assassination, 
i Suspicions  that  successive  military 
j regimes  have  resorted  to  assassins* 
tion  have  never  been  dispelled  since 


: the  newspaper  editor  Dele  Giwa  : 

. was  blown  up  in  1986. 

| . Chief  Abiola,  a millionaire  busi- 
i nessman,  was  the  clear  winner  of 
: the  presidential  contest  which  was 
annulled, by  the  military  regime  of 
General  Ibrahim  Babangida  before 
■ he  could  assume  power. 

; Chief  Abiola  declared  himself 
president  in  1994.  He- was  arrested 
I and  charged  with  treason.  His  trial 
; has  been  repeatedly  postponed  after 
legal  wrangles  about  the  jurisdiction  ■ 
; of  tiie  court  in  the  capital  Abuja  and  , 
which  judge  should  .hear  it  He  is' 
kept  in  virtual. solitary  confinement, 
•in  one-  room  of  a guest  house  in. 
the  city. 


Europe  confronts 
Major  in  beef  war 


Guardian  Reporters 

GERMANY  • dramatically 
raised  the  stakes  in  the  beef 
war  this  week  when  it  unilat- 
erally declared  it  would  continue 
the  ban  on  beef  derivatives  which 
the  European  Commission  had 
agreed  to  lift  after  sustained  pres- 
sure from  the  British  government 
Germany’s  defiance  came  as  its 
other  European  Union  partners 
hardened  their  attitude  to  Britain’s 
campaign  of  obstruction  and  veto, 
uniting  in  an  unprecedented  chorus 
of  condemnation  for  the  British 
attempt  to  paralyse  the  working  of 
the  union. 

At  a stormy  meeting  of  EU  for- 
eign ministers  in  Luxembourg  on 
Monday,  Malcolm  Riikind,  the  UK 
foreign  secretary,  met  a barrage  of 
unbridled  hostility  from  his  14  Euro- 
pean counterparts,  several  of  whom 
accused  Britain  of  attempted  black- 
mail. 

The  German  government's  an- 
nouncement signalled  its  resolve  to 
stand  firm  in  the  beef  war  with  the 
British.  After  meeting  the  agricul- 
ture ministers  of  Germany’s  16  fed- 
eral states,  Horst  Seehofer,  the 
health  minister,  said  all  ministers 
had  pledged  to  maintain  the  imports 
ban  against  British  beef  products. 

The  Commission  voted  last  week 
partially  to  lift  the  blocks  on  buD 
semen,  tallow  and  gelatine.  Ger- 
many's two  commissioners  in  Brus- 
sels have  come  under  sharp 
criticism  at  home  for  agreeing  to 
loosen  the  curbs.  Even  before  the 
beef  war  erupted  in  March,  several 
German  states  had  slapped  unilat- 
eral import  bans  on  British  beef, 
embroiling  them  in  legal  tussles 
with  Brussels. 

UK  ministers,  fearful  of  the  reper- 
cussions within  the  party  which 
would  follow  a failure  to  secure  a 
binding  agreement  at  the  Florence 
summit  on  June  21,  now  appear 
ready  to  settle  for  what  other  EU 
governments  see  as  little  more  than 
: a figleaf  declaration  on  the  beef  ban. 

! The  Italian  Europea  n Union  Pres- 
. idency  warned  that  It  was  "unrealis- 
i tic"  to  expect  fall  agreement  at 
j Florence  on  a stage-by-stage  lifting 
! of  the  ban.  But  Lamberto  Dinl,  the 
Italian  foreign  minister,  made  it 
'dear  that  even  (Ids  will  be  condi- 
' donal  on  John  Major  at  least  sua- 
I pending  Britain's  veto  campaign, 
j In  an  exdusive  Interview  aimed 
at  a British  audience  last  weekend, 
Jacques  Santer,  President  of  the 
European  Commission,  said  Euro- 
peans were  beginning  to  question 
| Britain’s  EU  membership,'  warning 
! that  “foe  hour  of  truth”  was 
| approaching.  ; j ! ■ \ 

In  a bitter  attack  on  tiie  British 
'government  for  its  "irresponsible" 

; handling  of  the  beef  crisis,  he 
i accused  British  ministers  of  “ab- 
surd” behaviour  which  would  leave 
- Britain  diplomatically  Isolated  for 
years.  


Mr  Santer's  anger  will  heighten 
the  sense  of  Westminster  crisis  and 
stiffen  tiie  resolve  of  Mr  Major’s 
critics  to  ensure  that  he  docs  not 
even  dream  of  a “beef  war"  retreat. 

Mr  Santer  warned:  “There  is  a 
very  brood  reaction  against  tiie 
British  attitude  and,  as  they  call  it  in 
some  newspapers,  British  arro- 
gance. That  is  very  damaging  for 
British  interests. 

“You  are  right  in  asking  whether 
some  people  are  suggesting  that  Eu- 
rope would  be  better  off  without 
Britain.  I would  do  my  best  to  fight 
any  reaction  of  this  kind.  I do  not 
think  any  government  shares  this 
view  at  present"  But  there  was  an 
implicit  threat  that  the  situation 
could  change. 

Mr  Santer  said:  "We  are  coming 
to  1‘heure  de  viritt.  We  arc  going  as 
far  as  the  limit  of  our  possible 
tolerance,  and  all  the  members' 
tolerance." 

Mr  Santer,  who  lias  advised  the 
UK  government  to  end  its  non-co- 
operation  policy  within  the  EU,  has 
generally  been  seen  as  a friend  of 
Britain,  and  the  Commission  has 
tried  hard  to  reach  a solution  to  the 
crisis,  but  there  is  extreme  scepti- 
cism about  whether  a framework 
agreement  for  lifting  the  beef  ban 
can  be  put  in  place  by  the  time  of 
the  forthcoming  summit. 

The  Tories’  bitterness  over  the 
beef  ban  and  the  requirement  to 
slaughter  more  than  a million  cattle 
by  the  end  of  this  year  threaten  to 
increase  support  for  the  Euro- 
sceptic cause.  The  test  of  that  was 
due  to  come  in  the  Commons  on 
Tuesday,  when  MPa  had  the  chance 
of  delivering  a public  vote  on  a 
European  referendum. 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Straw’s  hardline  quest 
to  gain  street  credibility 

\JT  OUR  excellent  leader  (Labour’s  I of  the  family.  I want  my  children 
W curfew  on  common  sense.  June  be  able  to  walk  our  streets  in  safe 
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a curfew  on  common  sense,  June 
9)  expresses  exactly  how  1 feel 
about  Jack  Straw's  obscene  and  re- 
pulsive attack  upon  young  people, 
and  upon  the  civil  liberties  of  us  all. 
1 joined  the  Labour  party  a year  ago 
because  I wanted  an  end  to  Conser- 
vative rule.  Now  I find  that  Labour 
is  not  merely  aping  Conservatism, 
but  on  occasion  is  flirting  with  far- 
right  authoritarianism.  Straw's  latest 
outburst  has  convinced  me  that  we 
have  little  to  gain  from  the  election 
of  a Labour  government 
(Dr)  Richard  Dunphy, 

University  of  Dundee,  Dundee 


JACK  STRAW  is  the  last  straw. 

New  Labour  wants  to  lock  up  the 
young  at  night.  In  practice  this 
means  locking  up  working-class  chil- 
dren: the  children  of  the  affluent  will 
be  ferried  back  and  forth  by  their 
parents  or  given  money  for  taxis;  the 
children  of  the  poor  will  have  to  stay 
home  or  face  punishment.  The  ethos 
of  imprisoning  people  in  their  own 
homes  before  they  commit  crimes  is 
not  one  we  would  have  associated 
with  tiie  Labour  party,  or  indeed 
with  any  jiarty  in  a democracy.  In 
their  eagerness  to  jjoach  votes  from 
the  right.  Labour  lias  effectively  dis- 
enfranchised the  left. 

Land  TAbramsky. 

Imdon 


I READ  that  Jack  Straw  wants 
/ curfews  on  young  British  people. 
Who  is  he  to  dictate  when  my  chil- 
dren should  be  allowed  out  on  to 
streets  which  I pay  taxes  to  help 
maintain?  I thought  that  Labour  be- 
lieved in  parental  responsibility  and 
individual  freedom,  not  state  control 


of  the  family.  I want  my  children  to 
be  able  to  walk  our  streets  in  safety, 
not  be  locked  away  at  home  watch- 
ing television.  We  have  a right  to  de- 
mand a better  life  for  young  people, 
not  a more  restricted  one.  To  create 
a safe  environment  for  all  of  us  re- 
quires sensible,  creative  and 
progressive  policies.  Straw  provides 
only  soundbite  hysteria. 

Don  Quinn, 

Colchester,  Essex 


\YOUR  leader  on  the  proposal  to 
Y give  local  authorities,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  police  and  local  resi- 
dents, & power  to  make  sure  that 
children  aged  10  and  under  are  not 
left  unsupervised  on  the  streets  late 
at  night  was  as  hysterical  as  it  was 
confusing. 

Is  the  Guardian  seriously  arguing 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  such  chil- 
dren to  be  out  alone  late  at  night? 
That  can  be  the  only  conclusion 
from  the  absurd  claim  that  our  pro- 
posal would  penalise  ‘large  num- 
bers of  innocent  young  people". 

Furthermore,  your  paradoxical 
claim  that  the  problem  is  “largely 
non-existent"  will  have  been  read  by 
incredulity  by  those  who  grapple 
daily  with  the  problems  facing 
young  children  in  many  parts  of 
Britain. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  young 
children  out  on  the  streets  late  at 
night  face  family  problems  in  their 
homes.  Bui  how  on  earth  does  the 
Guardian's  solution  — that  is,  doing 
nothing— solve  this? 

If  our  proposal  was  accepted,  it 
would  be  for  the  local  communities, 
through  councils  and  the  local  po- 
lice, to  trigger  action.  Far  from  an 
indiscriminate  national  imposition, 
our  approach  would  empower  coin- 
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munlties,  while  identifying  children 
who  are  at  risk  much  earlier. 

The  process  by  which  councils 
and  the  police  would  have  to  engage 
in  public  debate  before  they  could 
use  these  powers  should  lead  to  bet- 
ter local  agreement  — and  natural 
enforcement  — of  standards  of  be- 
haviour which  are  in  everyone’s  in- 
terests, especially  those  of  parents 
and  children. 

Jack  Straw  MP, 

Shadow  Home  Secretary,  House  of 
Commons,  London 

Being  rational 
about  refugees 

A A ANY  thanks  to  Martin  Woolla- 
I Vi  cott  for  his  thoughtful  and  bal- 
anced treatment  of  the  refugee 
crisis  (West  makes  drama  out  of 
refugee  crisis.  May  26).  Woollacott 
has  carefully  followed  debate  and 
policies  in  this  area  for  many  years, 
and  he  detects  the  doubletalk  and 
hypocrisy  of  governments.  It  is  im- 
portant to  realise  that  this  problem 
is  not  going  to  go  away.  It  is  perhaps 
on  its  way  to  becoming  the  central 
International  problem  of  our  times, 
one  that  governments  cannot  sweep 
under  the  carpet  of  deterrent  legis- 
lation. 

Brian  Patrick  McGuire, 

National  Association  of  Danish 
Refugee  Friends.  Copenhagen, 
Denmark 


I iV  THE  final  sentence  of  his  article 
/ Martin  Woollaeoit  writes:  “'ITic 
choice  is . . . between  n rational  policy 
of  prevention  and  management  . . . 
and  allowing  ourselves  to  keep  ie- 
peating  the  self-defeating  pattern  of 
alternating  engagement  and  disen- 
gagement with  the  crises . . ." 

The  conflict  that  I infer  from  Wool- 
lacott's  suggestion  and  my  iulerpre- 
tation  of  “enlightened”  Western 
opinion  is  this:  who  nre  Westerner 
to  tell  members  of  the  Liberian  stale, 
for  example,  bow  to  solve  their  prob- 
leins?  Why  is  Western  “prevention 
and  management"  appropriate  in 
Rwanda  but  Inappropriate  when  I he 
US  interferes  in  the  Unionist/IRA 
conflict?  When  do  my  “national  inter- 
ests" (read  "commercial  intercuts") 
override  your  right  for  freedom  from 
foreign  intervention?  When  does 
"prevention  and  management"  be- 
come neo-colonialism? 

Philip  C Freund, 

Lee.  Massachusetts,  USA 
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Blame  for  abuse 
of  women 

IN  HIS  article  (African  Women 
/ Fight  Abuse,  May  12),  Stephen 
Buckley  writes  from  Nairobi  about 
the  establishment  of  a home  for  bat- 
tered women  there.  He  notes  that 
“spousal  abuse"  is,  “among  sub- 
Saharan  Africa's  best  known  and 
least-discussed  secrets,  a problem 
far  more  pervasive  but  much  less  ad- 
dressed than  other  social  ills,  slich 
as  Aids”. 

I would  certainly  not  wish  to  deny 
the  existence  of  wife  battering  in  the 
region,  or  minimise  its  extent  or 
severity,  but  l wish  to  make  a num- 
ber of  points. 

.There  is  a dear  implication  in  the 
article  that  wife-battering  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  is  uniquely  culturally 
embedded  and  that  the  most  poVrer- : 
ful  force  shaping  this  phenomenon 
■ “is  the  African  notion  that  the  family 
is  a bastion  of  privacy.  In  which  un- 
pleasant matters  especially  must  be  - 


shielded  from  public  scrutiny". 
Buckley's  suggestion  that  this  cul- 
tural stance,  in  combination  with  the 
economic  dependence  of  women 
upon  men,  cynical  police  officers 
and  judges  and  the  negative  reac- 
tions of  other  women,  has  rendered 
battered  wives  unable  to  escape 
constant  abuse,  left  me  with  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  dtja  vu. 

Far  from  being  a "uot-so-hidden 
shame"  unique  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  it  is  barely  two  decades  since 
virtually  the  same  explanations 
were  offered  in  the  UK  for  the  exis- 
tence of  wife-battering  and  the  pow- 
erlessness of  women  unable  to 
escape  front  abusive  relationships. 

Buckley’s  analysis  attempts  to  ex- 
plain away  wife-battering  by  attribut- 
ing it  to  notions  of  “rights1’  and 
"rites"  held  in  African  societies  when 
perhaps  it  has  more  to  do  with  (he 
existence  of  universally  experienced 
and  evidenced  fundamental  inequali- 
ties between  women  and  men. 
Pauline  M Worrall, 

Rundu,  Namibia 


Zapatista  blow 
against  empire 

I ARRY ELLIOT  is  right  in  saying 
L that  an  examination  of  the  “ben- 
efits” of  trade  globalisation  is  long 
overdue  (Putting  trade  in  its  proper 
place,  June  2). 

Two  weeks  ago,  more  than  9U0 
delegates  travelled  from  all  round 
Europe  to  meet  in  Berlin  in  response 
(o  h communique  issued  by  the  X;i]>- 
alislas  in  Mexico:  "Over  llic  mins  of 
sm  exhausted  system  lei  us  con- 
struct the  world  anew  with  humanity 
at  the  centre  of  deci won* making." 

Billions  struggle  on  (lie  margins 
of  those  ruins.  And  decision-making 
has  been  hijacked  by  corporate  cul- 
ture gurus.  After  years  of  lobbying 
they  have  created  a deregulated 
world  order,  protected  by  a legally 
binding  International  treaty,  mir- 
rored in  the  image  of  the  world’s 
biggest  companion. 

National  parliaments  become 
ever  more  marginal  as  key  invest- 
ment decisions  are  made  by  un- 
elect  etl  chairmen  of  imiltiunlioiials 
who  must  compete  with  each  other 
or  go  under. 

Studies  curried  out  at  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  suggest  that 
in  many  key  sectors  in  I lie  North  in- 
come will  fall  by  up  to  50  per  cent  In 
tile  generations  In  come  as  low-paid 
workers  in  'Jlilrd  World  on  mirier 
begin  to  integrate  themselves  into 
the  global  market. 

Today,  Pat  Buehaiinu  and 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  appear  m In- 
maverick  extremists.  How  marginal 
might  they  be  15  years  from  now  as 
even  more  communities  an*  de- 
stroyed? 

A truly  amazing  phenomenon  has 
been  the  ability  of  corporate  culture 
to  capture  our  imaginations,  and 
convince  a phalanx  of  grey-suited 
politicians  in  every  mainstream 
party  that  the  “free  market"  is  the 
only  "efficient?’  manner  of  distribut- 
ing the  world’s  resources. 

Nine  hundred  delegates  In  Berlin 
— totally  Ignored  by  the  media  — 
might  seem  a pathetically  inade- 
quate  response  to  the  corporate 
power  that  swamps  our  cultures. 
But  i who  would  have  thought  the 
biggest  challenge  to  Nafta  would 
have  come  from  the  most  margin- 
alised of  Indians  in  the  heart  of  the 
Mexican  jungle?  And  • who  knows 
what  progress  might  be  made  as 
delegates  from  all  round  the  world 
go  to ‘Mexico  in  July?  ■ 

Paul  Loverly, 

Glasgow 


Briefly 


\VoUR  REVIEW  of  A Glimpse  Of 
I Hell  (Tlu*  torturer's  century  ' 
June  i»).  is  u timely  reminder  of  the 
contemporary  endemic  of  institu- 
lionaliNcd  torture.  It  is  also  a m 
dcmmtiioii  of  the  role  the  Vest 
plays  both  in  supporting  regimes 
that  employ  such  methods  and  in 
supplying  them  with  the  devices 
they  use. 

Chris  Bisscll, 

Bedford,  UK 

I IMS  PLEASED  to  read  in  Suzanne 
/ Golilenberg's  rejxirt  on  the  elec- 
tion in  Knshmir  O'roops  force  Kash- 
miris to  ballot  box,  June  2)  that  "apart 
from  small,  scattered  blasts  and  a few 
demonstrations,  voting  was  free  of 
violence".  However,  given  th at  ha 
report  also  says  that  the  Kashmiri 
voters  were  “beaten  and  herded  like 
cattle”  by  the  Indian  army  to  the 
pulling  stations,  it  has  to  be  asked, 
liow  does  Suzanne  Goldenberg  de- 
fine violence? 

David  Lynch, 

Munich,  Germany 


/T  H'/IS  gratifying  to  see  Irian  Java  j 
mid  its  problems  gel  some  space 
in  ymir  columns  in  (lie  last  few  is- 1 
sues.  Tin*  so-called  “Free  Choice’ I 
elections  of  19(53  under  UN  auspice* 
were  neither  free  nor  a choice,  thus  I 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Frw 
l’npnn  Movement  which  lias  been 
trying  for  more  than  3U  years  to  net  j 
independence  from  tin*  Indonesian1 
military  colonialist  regime. 

Colin  I.  Amny. 

Auckland.  New  Zealand 


Matthew  nom:  (June  a 

must  be  confused.  The  letter 
said  he  is  from  tlu*  University  of  Hast  i 
Anglia,  Norwich  when  it  seems  tot 
me  llial  heeould  be  writing  from  any, 
one  uf  Australia's  univeraSR, 
Amanda  Vanstoue,  the  minister  re . 
sponsible  for  higher  ediieiiliuii  ink- 
conservative  government,  is. 
tells  ns.  simply  doing  her  job—  cuH 
to  higher  education  of  M2  perertt 
will  he,  in  her  view,  the  contribution  | 
that  tlu*  sector  must  make  luthei*  | 
lib  ms  budget  deficit.  Popular  upris- 
ings sin'll  ns  the  recent  one,  where 
(In'  universities  across  Austral 
came  to  a standstill,  may  In*  the  only 
way  we  can  tell  the  economic  ratio- 
nalists in  government  that  education 
is  tile  crux  of  a civil  society. 

( ’ll rist i nr  Sprat! . 

Deakin  University, 

Geelong,  Victoria.  Australia 

SO-CALLED  rural  rage  docs  In- 
deed need  to  be  put  into  ptf 
spix’live,  but  not  qirite  as  y°ur 
editorial  suggests  (How  to  curb  n»- 
lorists'  rage,  May  26).  The  vast  n#  P 
jority  of  those  killed  or  injured  oa 
the  roads  are  victims  of  the  norn*  . 
criminal  negligence  of  motorists. 
Tony  Roberts,  . • 

RoadPeace,  London  > 
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Suu  Kyi  rally  defies  junta 


A sniffer  dog  from  the  Norwegian  People’s  Aid  de-mining  team  helps 
to  clear  a railway  tunnel  near  Tuzia  in  Bosnia  to  allow  war  crimes 
Investigators  to  look  for  evidence  of  mass  killings  photo:  odd  andersen 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruco 
In  Bangkok 

Thousands  of  Burmese 

crowded  round  the  home  of 
the  prodemocracy  leader 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  in  Rangoon,  the 
capital,  at  the  weekend  in  resolute 
defiance  of  new  efforts  by  the  mili- 
tary regime  to  bludgeon  its  critics 
into  obedience. 

Mounting  tension  stirred  by  a 1 
new  law  against  any  challenge  to  ! 
state  authority,  and  a military 
warning  that  she  should  stop  hold- 
ing regular  weekend  meetings  out- 
side her  home,  failed  to  deter  a 
crowd  of  about  5,000  assembling  to 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  “Long  live 
democracy". 

Ms  Suu  Kyi,  speaking  as  usual 
from  across  her  garden  wall,  dis- 
creetly skirted  official  criticism  and 
the  stream  of  invective  poured  out 
by  the  state  propaganda  organ,  the 
New  Light  of  Myanmar.  But  she 
said:  “We  never  said  a word  to  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  the  stale." 

Perhaps  conscious  of  intense  in- 
ternational scrutiny  of  events  in 
Rangoon,  Burma's  ruling  generals 
reacted  cautiously.  Police  and 
troops  stayed  out  of  sight  during  the 
weekend  meeting. 

Despite  the  calm,  a diplomat  in 
Rangoon  said:  "If  both  sides  mean 
what  they  say,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  they  don't,  they  are 
heading  on  a collision  course,  and 
confrontation  is  inevitable." 

The  junta's  line  of  attack  is  now  fo- 
cused on  Ms  Suu  Kyi's  weekly  meet- 
ings with  the  public  and  the  plans 
announced  by  her  National  League 
for  Democracy  for  drawing  up  a 


draft  constitution  as  an  alternative  to 
the  charter  on  which  a military-di- 
rected national  convention  has  been 
cogitating  for  more  than  three  years. 

A law  passed  last  week,  targeting 
Ms  Suu  Kyi  and  the  League,  empow- 
ers the  junta  to  ban  any  organisation 
that  violates  laws  against  illegal 
gatherings  or  any  action  that  could 
"belittle  and  create  misunderstand- 
ings among  the  public  in  connection 
with  the  national  convention".  The 
penalty  for  violators  is  up  to  20 
years'  imprisonment  and  the  confis- 
cation of  assets  and  property. 

“Attempts  are  being  made,  in  col- 
lusion with  external  cohorts,  to 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  jeopardise  the  chances 
for  peace  and  progress,"  a New 
Light  of  Myanmar  commentary  said 
at  the  weekend.  “If  the  League  be- 
comes outlawed,  all  its  members 
would  be  sent  straight  to  the  Insein 
University  of  life,"  the  state-run 
press  said,  referring  to  the  coun- 
try's most  notorious  centre  of  deten- 
tion and  torture.  This  addition  to  the 
junta's  dictatorial  powers  may  also 
have  been  prompted  by  its  failure  to 
stop  Ms  Suu  Kyi  and  the  League 
proceeding  with  a congress  last 
month  that  announced  the  plans  to 
draft  an  alternative  constitution.  Au- 
thorities are  thought  to  be  still  hold- 
ing some  of  the  262  League  activists 
rounded  up  in  the  middle  of  last 
month  to  discourage  attendance. 

Last  week,  in  a further  sign  of 
pressure  on  its  followers,  the 
League  announced  that  four  of  its 
members  elected  to  parliament  in 
the  1990  poll  — won  by  the  League 
and  then  ignored  by  the  junta  — 
were  resigning  from  the  party. 


The  ruling  generals  may  feel  con- 
strained to  bide  their  time  In  view  of 
the  International  spotlight  drawn  by 
the  recent  threat  of  confrontation 
and  the  approaching  anniversary  of 
Ms  Suu  Kyi's  release  last  year  after 
six  years  of  house  arrest. 

For  all  their  public  show  of  indif- 
ference to  criticism  abroad,  the  gen- 
erals will  also  wish  to  protect 
relations  with  their  neighbours  in 
the  region  before  next  month's  an- 
nual gathering  of  foreign  ministers 
of  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  (Asean).  Burma  will 
be  attending  for  the  first  time  as  a 
frill  member. 

The  need  for  prudence  has  been 
increased  by  the  United  States'  deci- 
sion to  send  two  senior  diplomats  to 
Burma.  They  were  due  in  Bangkok 
this  week  at  the  start  of  a tour  of 
southeast  Asia  mid  Jajian  in  ,-in 
at  tempt  to  co-ordinntc  a response  to 
the  tension  bubbling  up  in  Burma. 

In  a tough  response  to  the  crack- 
down, the  Clinton  Administration 
called  on  the  junta  last  week  to 
"cease  and  desist  in  its  pressure  tac- 
tics against  the  democrats  in  Burma". 

The  US  mission  will  face  an  uphill 
battle  with  Asean  govern  incuts  that 
espouse  a doctrine  of  "constructive 
engagement"  with  Burma  and 
doggedly  avoid  comments  they  say 
might  be  construed  as  interference 
in  its  internal  affairs. 

However,  the  Japanese  foreign 
minister,  Yukihido  lkcila,  has  pub- 
licly backed  the  rigid  to  free  assem- 
bly in  Burma.  The  junta,  which 
claims  political  tensions  do  not  hull 
its  economic  development  plans,  will 
be  hoping  this  tacit  criticism  docs 
not  spell  a suspension  of  Tokyo’s  aid. 


Angola  army  aims  to  end  UN  peace  role  I Militants  strike  against  Israelis 


Victoria  Brittain  In  Luanda 

THE  Angolan  military  leader- 
ship has  started  to  form  a 
unified  national  army  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping process. 

The  move  comes  as  the  political 
leadership  tries  to  shape  a new  gov- 
ernment following  the  dismissal  of 
the  prime  minister,  the  government 
and  the  central  bank  governor  by 
President  Jose  Eduardo  dos  Santos. 

Fernando  Franca  van  Dunem,  the 
national  assembly  president,  was 
appointed  prime  minister  to  replace 
Marcolino  Moco.  . 

As  the  political  crisis  was  erupt- 
ing last  week,  the  first  15  officers 
from  Jonas  Savimbi's  Unlta  guerrilla 
army  were  being  incorporated  , into 
the  Angolan  Armed  Forces  (FAA) 
and  the  process  of  selecting  26,000 
Unlta  soldiers  for,  the  army  was.  be- 
ginning under  a two-month  deadline 
set  by  the  FAA  chief  of  staff,  Gen- 
eral Joao  de  Matos. 

Gen  Matos  said  the  new  army 


would  be  complete  by  July  30.  "At 
that  point  the  state  administration 
will  be  restored  over  the  whole 
country.  We  are  tired  of  this  peace 
process,  it’s  been  going  on  too  long. 
The  country  is  in  a morass,  the 
people  are  exhausted,  the  interna- 
tional community  has  had  enough. 
So  much  money  is  being  wasted  by 
the  UN,"  he  said. 

Within  the  UN  there  is  growing 
concern  about  the  credibility  of  its 
largest  peacekeeping  operation, 
costing  more  than  $1  million  a day. 

At  least  half  of  the  35,000  Units 
men  registered  in  the  11  UN  quarter- 
ing areas  are  not  soldiers,  according 
to  UN  and  aid  officials.  One-third  of 
them  came  without  weapons,  accord- 
ing to  Gen  Matos.  In  addition,  no 
heavy  weapons  of  any  sort  have  been 
handed  in,!  the  munitions  relin- 
quiahed  are  derisory  and  new  arms 
supplies  are  regularly  being  flown  in 
by  Units  from  Zaire,  he  said. 

: A UN  official,  said:  “Unita  has  not 
even  begun  a serious  effort  towards 
disarming  and  demobilising,  18 


Reports  say  Pol  Pot  is  dead 


D OL  POT,  the  ruthless  guiding 
* spirit  In  one  of  the  century’s 
most  brutal  regimes,  Is  seriously 
til  and  may  already  be  dead  ac- 
cording to  a flurry  of  reports , 
from  Cambodia’s  capital,  Phnom 
Penh,  and  the  Thai-Cambodlan . 
border,  writes  Nick  Cumming * 
Bruce  in  Bangkok,  . 

Pol  Pot,  aged  68,  who  came  to: 
personify  a reign  of  terror  that 

killed  at  least  1 million  Cam-  .. 

hodiana  and  probably  many 


more,  suffered  an  attack  of 
malaria  and  Is  dying,  according 
to  intelligence  released  last  week 
by  .the  Cambodian  interior  and:  .- 
defence  ministries.  . ■ ' 

, , Although  t^e  government  In 

i Phnom  Penh  could  not  confirm 
. reports  of  Ids  death  it  said  It.  . 

’ would,  if  true,  be  good  news  for 

| Cambodia.  . i.  

The  head  of  state.  King  : < 

Norodom  Sihanouk,  i predicted 
■ that  the  Khmer  Rouge  guerrilla 


months  after  the  Lusaka  accords, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  change." 

The  mood  among  both  UN  and 
aid  agency  personnel  i9  pessimistic, 
despite  the  robust  optimism  of  the 
UN  secretary-general’s  special  repre- 
sentative, Aliyoun  Blondin  Beye.  He 
says  the  problem  of  non-surrendered 
weapons  will  be  rectified  by  Unita, 
and  does  not  accept  that  there  is  any 
problem  with  the  identities  of  the 
people  already  quartered. 

However,  General  Philip  Sibanda, 
the  Zimbabwean  military  comman- 
der of  the  UN  force,  said:  "It  is  clear 
we  do  not  have  the  best  troops  in  the 
quartering  areas,  we  do  not  have  tile 
beat  weapons,  we  do  not  have  am- 
munition or  other  war  stores,  explo- 
sives, communications  equipment" 

Last  year’s  ceasefire  left  Unlta  in 
control  of  more  than  half  the  coun- 
try, though  9ome  areas  are  barely 
populated;  Gen  Matos  said  the  UN 
could  not  monitor  what  was  going 
on  in  Units  areas,  or  where  the  sol- 
diers outside  the  quartering  areas 
were  being  kept 


movement  might  fragment;  and 
said:  <*1hJB  will  then  be  the  end  . 
of  one  of  the  moat  terrible  . ■■ 
tragedies  of  our  history.” . 

The  reports,  based  on 
accounts  of  government  agents 
and  villagers  living  near  .Khmer 
Rouge  strongholds  along  the 
border  withThaflandj  echoed 
those  from  Beijing  In  recent  ■ 
days.  . 

, The  shadowy  Khmer  Rouge 
leader, .who  has  haunted  the: 
Thal-Cambodlan  border  for  die 
past  18 years,  has  been  re-1  -i 
ported  dead  before,  i: 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 
and  David  Hirst  In  Beirut 

PALESTINIAN  and  Lebanese 
militants  have  sent  a grim  chal- 
lenge to  the  Israeli  prime  minister- 
elect,  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  with 
two  attacks  which  cost  at  least  eight 
lives. 

Hizbullah  promised  on  Monday 
to  turn  occupied  south  Lebanon  into 
a "volcano"  and  "drive  out  the 
Israelis  and  their  Lebanese  auxil- 
iaries". The  boast  came  after  a 
daring  raid  in  which  five  Israeli 
soldiers  were  killed  in  a hail  of 
machine-gun  and  rocket  fire.  Six 
other  soldiers  were  wounded,  and  a 
Lebanese  soldier  was  killed  when 
Israeli  artillery  retaliated. 

InBide  Israel,  two  Jewish  settlers 
from  the  occupied  West  Bank  died 
when  at  least  one  gunman  sprayed 
their  car  with  automatic  fire.  The 
victims  ' were  a young  couple  from 
the  most  radical  of  settlements, 
Kiryat  Arba,  Outside  Hebron. 

Their  nine-month-old  son  was 
found  by  police,  unharmed  and  still 
strapped  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car.  • 
For  Mr  Netanyahu,. who  won  last 
month’s  election  with  a promise  to 
bring  Israel  peace  with  security,  the 
latest  attacks  are  the  starkest  re- 
minder of  bloody  reality^  .-> 

Mr  Netanyahu  maintained  his 
post-election  silence,  but  his  office 
issued  a tersestatement:  "The  battle 
must  be  Swaged  aggressively  with 
deteralination  and  prudence,  and 
this  will  be  our  policy.”  ■>•:*■  1 .■ 
The  attack  in  Lebahon  which 
has -sharpened  fears  In  die  country 
of  another  conflagration  if  Israel  hite 
tack  In  the  south  — brings  to  nine 
the  number  of  Israelis  killed  In  the 


"security  zone”  since  the  Grapes  of 
Wrath  operation  in  April.  Before 
Grapes  of  Wrath,  seven  had  been 
killed  this  year. 

Eleven  of  Israel's  proteges  of  the 
South  Lebanese  Army  have  been 
killed  so  far  this  year.  Hizbullah  has 
lost  31  guerrillas,  but  only  four  of 
them  since  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

In  the  dawn  assault,  Hizbullah 
raiders  opened  fire  at  close  range 
on  Israeli  soldiers  on  their  way  to 
the  hiU-top  outpost  of  Dabshe,  and 
fired  anti-tank  missiles  at  two 
armoured  personnel  carriers.  It  was 
almost  a repeat  performance  of  a 
raid  last  year,  In  which  they  briefly 
laid  siege  to  the  Dabshe  outpost. 
Their  video  film  of  the  operation 
shocked  the  Israeli  public. 

Israeli  troops  replied  with  a' heavy 
artillery  bombardment  of  the 
Nnbatiynh  area,  killing  a Lebanese 
soldier  and  wounding  a civilian. 
Hizbullah  called  this  a violation  of 
the  “understanding11  that  ended 
Grapes  of  Wrath.  Tills  prohibits 
Israel  from  shelling  civilians  and 
Hizbullah  from  launching  attacks 
from  populated  areas. 

Nothing  in  the  understandings 
forbids  Hizbullah  from  raids  into 
the  “security  zone”.  Israel  and  the 
United : States  have  more  or  less 
admitted  that  since  Grapes  of  Wrath 
Hizbullah  attacks  have  kept  “within 
the  rules”.  ■ 

The-  perennial  • savagery  • of 
Lebanon  mil  test  Mr  Netanyahu 
sorely  after  he  takes  office..  But  the 
new  leader  may  well  be  even  more 
concerned  about  the  less  sophisti- 
cated  but- more  cold-blooded  attack' 
Inside  Israel.  1 ■ ■ : ■ • ■ • 

-U^a-4 — ■ .»• ^ l 
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GUARDIAN  WKKLy 


The  Week 

Bill  Clinton  faced  new 

embarrassment  over  (he 
Whitewater  scandal  when  a 
federal  judge  ordered  the  US  - 
president  to  testify  at  a second 
trial  investigating  (he  affair,  and 
FBI  agents  revealed  they  had 
found  Hillary  Clinton’s  finger- 
prints on  some  previously 
missing  documents. 


DESPITE  the  destruction  of 
the  Arlane  S space  rocket  on 
its  first  flight — It  was  carrying 
four  uninsured  satellites  worth 
$750  million  — French  officials 
declared  that  Europe’s  satellite 
launching  programme  would  be 
back  on  course  Boon. 


Shareholders  in  the 

Gdansk  shipyard,  where 
Solidarity  was  born  in  1080, 
decided  to  close  the  indebted 
yard  and  start  bankruptcy  pro- 
cedures. Solidarity  union  lead- 
ers vowed  to  fight  the  plans. 


AT  LEAST  66  people  died  and 
162  are  missing  After  two 
landslides  in  Yunnan,  southwest 
China,  according  to  the  official 
Xinhua  new  agency.  And  a gas 
explosion  at  a mine  near 
Pingdingshan  in  central  China 
killed  75  miners. 


RUSSIA  delighted  Nato  by 
unexpectedly  softening  its 
opposition  to  the  alliance's 
proposed  enlargement  into  east- 
ern Europe,  until  now  Harshly 
criticised  by  Moscow. 

THE  Organisation  of 
American  StateB  has  de- 
nounced the  US  HelmB-Burton 
law,  which  punishes  foreign 
businesses  in  Cuba,  and  voted  to 
review  whether  or  not  it  violates 
international  trade  laws. 


THE  Internationa]  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  has 
suspended  operations  in 
Burundi  after  three  Swiss  staff 
were  killed  in  an  ambush,  the 
worst  Involving  foreigners  during 
the  country's  civil  war.  . 


Bangladesh,  goes  to  the 

polls  for  the  second  time  in 
four  months  to  elect  a govern- 
ment Polling  will  be  watched  by 
40,000  soldiers  and  an  army  of 
election  observers 


THE  Zulu  monarch,  King 
Goodwill  ZweHthini,  1b 
believed  to  have  gone  Into  hiding 
with  Swaziland's  royal  family,  in 
fear  of  his  life  following  an  attack 
on  one  of  his  queens. 

A STRING  of  bearded  young 
men  with  dead  staring  eyes 
were  paraded  on  Bahraini 
television  confessing  their 
involvement  in  on  Iranian- 
backed  plot  to  overthrow  the 
government  1 

l 

PREGNANCY  is  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  death  > 
among  women  in  developing 
countries,  claiming  about  1,600 
lives  a day,  a Unlcef  study  says. 


Russian  soldiers  guarding  oil  wells  In  Chechenia’s  Tersld  mountains 
cast  their  votes  for  the  upcoming  presidential  elections.  Can  Boris 
buy  the  election?,  page  7 photograph.  Vladimir  mashatm 


Arab  leaders  call  summit 


Agencies  In  Cairo  and  Baghdad 

EGYPT'S  President  Hosni  Muba- 
rak has  begun  inviting  Arab 
leaders  to  a summit  in  Cairo  on  June 
21,  which  will  try  to  form  a united 
front  against  Israel’s  new  rightwing 
government. 

The  invitations  follow  a meeting 
that  ended  in  Damascus  at  the 
weekend  with  President  Hafez,  al- 
Assad  of  Syria  and  Crown  Prince 
Abdullah  of  Saudi  Arabia  — all 
members  of  the  alliance  against  Iraq 
during  its  occupation  of  Kuwait  in 
1990-91.  Iraq  poured  scorn  on  plans 
to  exclude  it  from  the  meeting. 

The  Damascus  communique  said 
(lie  three  men  “confirmed  their  in- 
tent to  achieve  a comprehensive  and 
just  peace . , . which  requires  that  Is- 
rael also  adhere  to  it  Beriously,  with 
no  backing  away  or  reneging  on  any- 
thing  that  has  been  achieved"  so  far. 


Babel,  the  Baghdad  newspaper 
run  by  President  Saddam  Hussein's 
eldest  9on.  Uday,  said  at  the  week- 
end: “The  ingenuity  of  the  ‘new 
Arab  wise  men'  has  led  to  the  call- 
ing of  nn  Arab  summit  excluding 
Iraq  to  please  America,  Saudi 
Arabia.  Gulf  states  and  even  Israel 
itself."  Prospects  for  Aral)  recon- 
ciliation have  "vanished"  since  the 
election  of  Binyamin  Netanyahu  as 
Israel’s  prime  minister,  the  paper 
said. 

Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait  split  the 
Arab  world  and  is  one  of  several  fac- 
tors likely  to  undermine  the  sum- 
mit’s goals.  There  has  been  no 
significant  Arab  summit  since  the 
Gulf  conflict. 

Those  invited  so  far  are  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Kuwait, 
Bahrain,  Qatar,  Yemen,  Morocco, 
Algeria.  Ubya.  Mauritania,  Lebanon, 
Jordan  and  the  Palestinians. 


S African  police  helpless 
before  torrent  of  crime 


David  Bereaford 
In  Johannesburg 

SOUTH  Africa's  chief  of  police 
warned  last  week  that  crime  in 
the  country  was  in  danger  of  spin- 
ning out  of  control.  Commissioner 
George  Fivaz  warned  of  the  crisis  in 
a briefing  to  local  newspaper  edi- 
tors, and  complained  of  shortages  of 
staff  and  resources. 

His  warning,  coincided  with  a re- 
port by  a leading . South  African 
bank,  Nedcor,  that  crime  was  cost- 
ing more  than  $9  billion  a year  — 
considerably  more  than  is  entering 
the  country  through  foreign  invest- 
ment The  study  showed  that  80  per 
cent  of  households  bad  fallen  victim 
I to  crime  in  a two-year  period. 

■ Mr  Fivaz  said  one  of  the  police's 
biggest  problems  was  a shortage  of 
qualified  personnel:  he  estimated 
that  75:  per  cent  of  detectives  were 
not  property  trained.  This  helped 
explain  another  extraordinary  sta- 
tistic released  by  police  recently  — 
that  they  have  18,000  unsolved  mur- 
. ders  on  their  books, 

TVaining  is  not  the  force's  only 
problem.  Last  week  It  was  disclosed 


UN  destroys  Iraqi 
germ  war  plant 


Jon  Leyne 

INTERNATIONAL  weapons  in- 
spectors are  secretly  destroying 
Iraq's  main  biological  weapons 
factory,  but  die  United  Nations  has 
given  a warning  that  thousands  of 
litres  of  deadly  anthrax  and  bolu- 
linum  cultures  are  still  unaccounted 
for. 

A UN  team  has  been  working 
since  last  month  to  destroy  the  mas- 
sive al-Hakam  complex  near  Bagh- 
dad. Hie  operation  is  being  carried 
out  in  secret  so  that  Iraqi  co-opera- 
tion is  not  jeopardised. 

Until  last  summer,  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  government  claimed 
nl-Hakam  was  an  animal  feed  plant. 
Then  it  finally  revealed  it  was  the 
main  site  for  producing  anthi'ax  and 
botulinum.  Iraq  has  admitted  pro- 
ducing 19,000  litres  of  botulinum 
and  8,500  litres  of  anthrax  toxin. 
Baghdad  insists  that  it  has  now  de- 
stroyed all  its  biological  weapons, 
but  has  produced  no  evidence. 
There  arc  fears  that  some  toxins 
may  be  in  the  warheads  of  up  to  lti 
Scud  missiles  which  the  UN  is  still 
looking  for. 

While  Iraq  is  co-operating  in  tin* 
operation  to  destroy  nl-Hakam. 
there  are  fears  of  a new  cimfroiil.i- 
tion  when  the  UN  makes  iinulhcr  at- 
tempt to  find  the  missing  Semis, 
perhaps  Inter  this  month. 

The  nl-Hnknm  factory  was 
opened  in  1‘JW  as  pari  of  a crash 
programme  to  produce  biological 
weapons,  stepped  up  after  tile  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait. 

Huge  fermenting  vuis  were  in- 
stalled to  produce  the  germs,  which 
were  tested  on  slurp,  donkeys, 
monkeys  aud  goals.  As  well  as 
anthrax  and  botulinum,  the  Iraqis 
experimented  with  aflntoxin,  which 
produces  liver  cancer,  and  gas  gan- 
grene, which  causes  flesh  to  rot. 
The  Iraqis  were  also  looking  til 
agents  that  could  bo  used  to  destroy 
crops. 


At  the  sntno  lime,  Iraqi  scientists 
worked  on  I tow  to  deliver  the  toxins 
— the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
opcraliun. 

Experts  are  still  not  sure  bow 
successful  Iraq  was.  "Biological 
weapons  are  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction if  you  can  get  people  to 
breathe  in  n cloud  of  germs,"  said 
Professor  Julian  Perry-Uobinson,  of 
the  Science  Policy  Research  Unit ai 
the  University  of  Sussex  in  Britain. 
"Bui  there  is  no  sign  that  Iraq  m 
ceeded  in  doing  that."  Neverthe- 
less, by  its  own  admission,  Iraq  had 
pul  biulogical  warheads  on  25  mis- 
siles by  the  start  of  the  Gulf  war,  as 
well  as  loading  the  toxins  on  bombs 
and  artillery  shells.  The  arsenal  was 
potentially  far  more  dangerous  than 
Baghdad's  nuclear  capacity. 

For  years,  foreign  companies  pro- 
vided vital  supplies  for  the  pro- 
gramme under  the  mistaken  belief 
that  (he  material  was  for  civilian  use. 

T he  British  company  Oxoid  was 
one  of  (he  most  important  suppliers, 
providing  18  tonnes  of  growth 
media  — the  material  used  to  cuV  j 
lure  the  genus.  Oxoid  believed  it 
was  for  medical  use  — it  supplied 
the  same  material  to  hospitals 
around  the  world  — but  the  quan- 
tity being  ordered  by  Iraq  appears 
eventually  to  have  aroused  suspi- 
cion in  intelligence  circles. 

< txoid  1ms  now  been  taken  uvw 
by  Unilever  and  renamed  Hni|rtb.| 
It  is  one  of  more  than  l«»  oiupa- , 
nil’s  being  sued  in  lln-  United  States 
hy  I IS  Gulf  war  veterans  who  chin 
the  conipnnieh  share  responsibility 
for  the  illness  known  tis  "Gulf  vrai 
syndrome". 

t Mher  foreign  suppliers  provided 
fermenting  vessels,  liven  some  of 
the  deadly  bacteria  were  imported 
with  the  suppliers  being  told  lluy 
were  for  medical  research. 

Experts  have  warned  that  there's  | 
still  a danger  of  Iraq  rebuilding  to  I 
biological  capacity  despite  stringent  | 
controls.  — 77ic  Observer 


Evidence  belies  Tunisia’s 
claims  on  human  rights 


that  an  internal  anti-corruption  unit 
was  receiving  two  complaints  of  crim- 
inal activity  by  police  officers  a day. 

The  prison  service  also  has  prob- 
lems dealing  with  criminals.  Before 
a demonstration  by  warders  tost 
week  over  pay,  their  union  appealed 
to  prisoners  not  to  use  the  opportu- 
nity to  escape.  Last  year  there  were 
about  100  break-outs  a month  — 
compared  with- 52  in  Britain  over 
die  whole  year. 

Crime  is  routinely,  and  to  some 
extent  justly,  blamed  on  social  prob- 
lems In  the  townships.  But  the  coun- 
try’s whites  have  been  disabused  of 
any  belief  that  criminal  behaviour  is 
restricted  to  blacks  by  two  horren- 
dous crimes  over  the  past  week. 

In  one  a white  youth  giving  a 
teenage  couple  a lift  in  his  car  pro- 
duced a pistol,  made  them  strip  and 
ordered  them  to  have  sex.  When 
tile  boy,  aged  15,  refused  he  was 
shot  dead  and  the  gunman  raped 
the  girt,  aged  13  twice.  In  the  other 
case,  two  white  men  and  a woman 
killed  and  cut  up  a Dutch  Immigrant 
— carting  the  dismembered  pieces 
around  in  a suitcase  — in  an  attempt 
to  claim  his  $690  pension.  - ■ ■ : 


Leslie  Plommer  

AGROWING  body  of  evidence 
that  independent  comment  is 
being  suppressed  In  Tunisia  is 
threatening  to  blacken  the  Image  of 
the  Mediterranean  tourist  destina- 
tion, whose  government  claims  to 
be  above  the  abuses  that  charac- 
terise much  of  the  Arab  world. 

While  Tbnis  has  dngrily  rejected 
a recent  European  Parliament  decla- 
ration of  concern  over  civil  rights 
restrictions  in  the  country,  a series 
of  examples  spanning  the  past  six 
months  lends  support  to  concerns 
over  harassment  of  government 
critics  and  their  families,  and  the 
absence  of  pre9s  freedom. 

On  May  23,  the  day  MEPs  passed 
their  resolution,  the  president  of  the 
Internationa]  Federation  of  Human 
Rights,  Patrick  Baudoln,  was  bun- 
dled on  to  the  next  plane  back  to 
Paris  after  arriving  to  Tunis.  La- 
belled an  “undesirable’'  and  accused 
of  “provocative  behaviour”  by  state- 
controlled  media,  Mr  Baudoln  hnd 
hoped  to  discusB  the  human  rights 
, situation1  with  Tunisia's  political 
: leaders.  ’ .r~- 


T\vo  weeks  earlier,  the  execute* 
director  of  (lie  Tunis-based  Ai*b  In- 
stitute of  Human  Rights,  Frc)  W 
nich,  was  arrested  at  the  alrp°d 
while  trying  to  board  s fligM 
France  to  attend  a meeting- 
cused  of  carrying  “compron»s'1J® 
documents"  on  human  rightsJJ 
'Tunisia,  he  was  held  for  four  day® 
before  being  freed  on  May  14.  v. 

Another  group,  the  long-estaD- 
lislied  Tunisian  League  for  HitoWJJ 
Rights,  has  suffered  • pert”" 
hounding  by  the  authorities, 
have  tried  to  pack  it  with  goya"®" 
ment  sympathisers  despite  Ifostsw 
as  a private  body.  On  May  21.  to* 
league  won  a court  case 
which  the  interior  ministry 
ing  to  compel  it  to  accept  mettw” 
itdidnotwanL  1 

In  another  case,  the  Internal)0® 
Commission  Of  Jurists  (IJQ 
Amnesty  International 
protests  over  the  jailing  for  11 
of  the  head  of  Tunisia's  main 
opposition  party  ofi  charge*^, 
being  a Libyan  agent  Both  oWJ 
sations  say  the  charges  ann-jr^! 
dence  against  Mohanimed 
were  fabricated:  ” ■ 
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Israel  to  squeeze  Arabs  from  holy  city 


Shyam  Bhatla  In  Jerusalem 

HEIKH  Mohammed  al-Hirsh 
is  convinced  he  will  be  the 
first  victim  of  the  Jerusalem 
land  grab  orchestrated  by  right- 
wiog  Israeli  settlers  and  ultra- 
Orthodox  allies  of  the  Prime 
Minister-elect  Binyamin  Netanyahu. 

Leaked  documents  show  Mr 
Netanyahu's  government  has  drawn 
up  plans  to  devour  Arab  East  Jerusa- 
lem and  reduce  its  Arab  community 
to  an  insignificant  minority,  ending 
Palestinian  hopes  of  regaining  the 
other  half  of  the  city  or  sharing  it  as  a 
joint  capital. 

The  sheikh  and  his  Bedouin  tribe, 
the  Jahaleen,  have  lost  their  court 


battle  to  keep  land  on  which  they 
pitched  their  tents  for  decades  and 
must  make  way  for  20,000  settlers 
who  want  to  expand  their  Ma'aleh 
Adumim  outpost,  east  of  Jerusalem, 
by  confiscating  Arab  properties. 

The  Jahaleen  are  only  dimly 
aware  that  they  are  victims  of  a mas- 
ter plan  to  flood  Jerusalem's  Arab 
neighbourhoods  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  families.  The  docu- 
ments favour  eight  target  areas  for 
building  new  homes  exclusively  for 
Jews.  By  the  end,  Israeli  planners 
hope,  the  Arabs  will  have  to  seek 
homes  in  the  West  Bank. 

‘Yasser  Arafat  can  still  dream  of 
turning  Jerusalem  Into  the  capita)  of 
his  State,"  says  one  of  Netanyahu's 


advisers.  “Every  time  he  says 
Jerusalem  is  his,  we  will  build  a 
thousand  homes  for  Jews.” 

The  godfather  of  the  master  plan 
is  Jerusalem's  deputy  mayor,  Shmuel 
Meir,  who  believes  Arabs  have  no 
rights  in  the  holy  city.  He  is  calling 
for  the  demolition  of  2,000  Arab 
homes  that  he  claims  have  been  built 
without  planning  permission.  He 
also  aims  to  shut  the  Palestine  lib- 
eration Organisation's  unofficial  “for- 
eign ministry”  in  Jerusalem,  and  50 
other  buildings  said  to  be  affiliated 
to  Arafat’s  Palestinian  Authority. 

“Now  we  can  be  relaxed,”  Mr 
Meir  told  his  team  at  Jerusalem  City 
Hall  last  week.  “Everyone  used  to 
tell  me  that  my  ideas  were  crazy  and 


no  government  would  accept  them, 
Now  it's  only  a matter  of  hours  or 
days  before  I present  my  file  to 
Netanyahu.  Work  must  start  Imme- 
diately, there's  no  time  to  waste." 

Among  Jerusalem's  beleaguered 
Arab  families  Mr  Meir'a  name 
evokes  panic  Those  who  know  him 
call  him  the  “bulldozer".  In  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  seen  in  the 
poorer  Arab  sections  o!  the  city, 
flanked  by  musclemen  and  Arab  in- 
termediaries who  pinpoint  proper- 
ties ripe  for  taking.  He  is  especially 
remembered  for  the  takeover  of  sue 
Arab  homes  in  Silwan,  a stone's 
throw  from  the  Wailing  Wall.  Mr 
Meir  says  Silwan,  home  to  12,000 
Arabs,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  City 


of  David  and  Jews  have  every  right 
to  “return'’  to  the  area.  Today,  six 
Jewish  families  live  in  Silwan,  pro- 
tected by  armed  guards  paid  for  by 
the  government. 

Mr  Men's  team  has  bought  at  least 
50  more  homes  In  Silwan  for  Jewish 
zealots,  who  will  move  in  as  the  plan 
is  implemented.  Many  Arab  owners 
and  sitting  tenants  who  agreed  to 
sell  their  properties  have  been  guar- 
anteed visas  and  jobs  in  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  Others  have  been  offered 
Israeli  citizenship  and  new  homes 
within  Israel's  pre-1907  borders. 

Palestinian  nationalists  view  Arabs 
who  sell  their  homes  to  Jews  as  trai- 
tors, and  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  has 
said  they  may  face  the  death  penalty. 
But  huge  profits  can  be  made.  A 
four-room  house  in  Silwan  was  priced 
at  $50,000  for  Arabs;  Mr  Melds 
"commandos"  got  It  for  $400,000. 


Gun  owners 
in  Australia 
vent  their  fury 

Christopher  Zlnn  In  Shepparton 


THE  backlash  to  Australia’s  plans 
for  tough  new  gun  laws,  drafted 
alter  the  Tasmanian  massacre  in 
April,  has  pushed  rednecks  and 
gun-crazed  hillbillies  into  action. 
But  while  the  paranoid  minority  and 
makeshift  militias  have  grabbed  the 
limelight,  a majority  of  gun  owners 
has  been  packing  streets  and  civic 
halls  In  town  and  country. 

In  Shepparton,  rural  Victoria, 
more  than  2,300  people  jammed  the 
community  centre  last  week  for 
what  was  described  as  the  biggest 
meeting  to  the  district  since  the 
anti-Vietnam  war  protests.  It  began 
with  a minute's  silence  for  the  35 
victims  of  the  Port  Arthur  shootings 
by  a lone  gunman  on  April  28.  Most 
at  the  rally  saw  themselves  as  law- 
abiding  citizens.  They  were  farm- 
ers, volunteer  bushfire  fighters  and 
shooters  with  Olympic  aspirations 
— all  bitter  that  planned  firearms 
laws  would  leave  them  looking  like 
criminals. 

“Why  should  I give  up  my  hobby 
because  of  some  madman  in  Port 
Arthur?"  said  a marksman  and 
hunter  who  stood  to  lose  three  his- 
toric military  rifles.  Under  pending 
legislation,  he  would  face  five  years 
in  jail  If  he  foiled  to  hand  them  over. 

But  who  in  this  fruit-growing  area 
needs  the  semi-automatic  rifles  and 
shotguns  that  are  to  be. banned  na- 
tionally and  subject  to  a $380  million 
“buy-back”  scheme?! Most  of  those- 
Present,  If  the  lively  meeting  was. 
any  indication.  Some,  such  as  sign- 
writer  Geoff  Wilson,  .were  collec- 
tors. Others,  such  as  panel-beater 
Ricky  Bertoll  and  Jtla  wife,  liked 
hunting  rabbits,  foxes  and  ducks.  It 
was  not  only  a sport,  but  a way  of 
life  that  would  be  compromised, 
they  said,  if  only  bolt-action  rifles  pnd. 
single-shot  shotguns  were  allowed.  ■ 
One  former  questioned  the  two 
stole  MPa  brave.enough  to  front  the 
meeting,  and  hit  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem as  many  country  people  see  lt— 
pity  people  telling  them -what  to.  do. 
You  are  trying  ,to.  legislate  that. we 
should  not  own  automatic  shotguns," 
he  said.  Yjou  think  we  should  shoot 
°ne  fox  with  one. -shot  and  let  two. 
others  run  away  to  breed?"  ■ - 
The  prime  . minister,  John, 
Howard,  is  standing  firm  on  the  gun 
controls.  But  an  ; independent  fed- 
eral MP,  Graemei Campbell,  is  form-- 
tog  a progun  . party,  ,whichr  he; 
Predicts  will . ihave  50,000,  paid-up, 
members  within  a few  months. 


Personal  Investment  Planning 
with  VIP  Service 


Are  you  considering 
using  an  offshore 
bank?  In  that  case 
contact  Jyske  Bank. 

Jvske  Bank  offers  all 
tnat  you  would  expect 
of  an  offshore  bank; 
security,  quality  and 
discretion.  And  ns  a 
bank  with  Danish  roots, 
we  offer  you  something 
extra;  always  a profes- 
sional and  friendly  service. 


VIP  Service 

You  will  be  assigned  your  own  personal  account 
manager  who  will  monitor  your  investment,  and 
make  suggestions  with  regard  to  any  changes  to  be 
made.  After  careful  consideration  of  your  Investment 
horizon  and  risk  profile,  a tailor-made  investment 
proposal  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

In  Jyske  Bank  you  can  build  your  portfolio  from  a 
wide  range  of  investment  products  - from  high- 
interest  bearing  current  accounts  with  Visa  card,  to 
mutual  funds  and  individual  securities  portfolios. 


Geared 
Investments 

If  you  are  financially 
capable  of  running  a 
degree  of  ribk,  you 
may  gear  your  depo- 
sit up  to  4 times.  This 
offers  you  the  possibility  of 
investing  a larger  amount 
and  of  obtaining  a higher 
return  on  your  investment. 

Are  you  looking  for  an  offshore  banking 
partner?  For  further  information , mail  or 
fax  the  coupon  or  pay  its  a visit  on  the 
Internet:  "h  ftp  Jlnnv  w.Jyske-Ban  k.cik/PB". 

You  are  also  welcome  to  contact 
Jyske  Bank  (London),  10-12  Alie  Street. 

Freepost:  LON  5323,  London  El  8BR. 

Freephone:  0 800  378  435.  Fax;  171  264  7717. 

This  advertisement  is  approved  by  Jyske  Bank  (London), 
who  are  regulated  by  the  SFA  for  the  conduct  of  business 
in  the  UK. 

The  value  of  fund  investments  can  go  down  as  vett  as  up  and  mi  investor  may 
not  gel  back  the  original  amount  Invested.  Depending  on  the  investor's 
currency  of  reference,  currency  fluctuations  may  adversely  affect  ihe  value  of 
inmhnmJi. 
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JYSKE  BANK 


Private  Banking  the  Friendly  Way 


1 ' Jyslx  Bank  is  Denmark's  fourth  largest  bat\k  dud  employs  2,600  people  In  122  domestic  branches  and  a number  of  subsidiaries  lu 
various  ElPrdprnn  countries.  Jyske  Bhnk  it  a public  tihiphny  quoted  qn  Ihe  Copenhagen  Slock  Exchange  with  more  Jfyiir  J 60,000  Shareholders . ' 

The  Bank's  International  customers  ore  mainly  being  tetviccd  from  the  bdour  nleultoHed  unite. ■'  ' 

■ ■ Any  deposit  account  established  In  Jyske  Bank  (Gibraltar!  or  Jyske' Bank  (Schweiz)  Is.  not  protected  under  theDepdstt  Protection  Schemes 
run  In  the  United  Kipgdqm  end  Denmark.  The  Investment  services  undertaken. on  your  behalf  fpr  provided  la  you)  are  not  covered  by  ■ 

> ihe  rules  and,  regubliqits  made  for,  the  protection  of  ftmstqrs  In  Ihe  United  Kingdom.  Jyske  Batik  ((fibrgljar)  [Is  Ik^usqd  by  Ifje,  . . . . 
. •" i ' "•  hnaucifll  Services  CoaunbU*,  License  Nq.  FSC  Ml  QQB.  . . 1 . . 
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Nation’s  capital  at 
flat-tax  crossroads 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

LIKE  so  much  else  about  the 
United  Slates,  the  plight  of 
Washington  DC  can  be 
blamed  squarely  on  the  Founding 
Fathers.  Article  1,  section  8,  clause 
17  of  the  US  constitution  remains 
the  dearest  city  charter  ever 
penned. 

“The  Congress  shall  have 
power'*.  i(  begins,  "to  exercise  exclu- 
sive legislation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever. over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  10  miles  square),  as  may 
by  cession  of  particular  states,  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  government  of 
die  United  States.1* 

Congress  has  exerted  a wretched 
stewardship  over  the  place  the  lo- 
cals tend  to  call  DC,  for  years  doing 
little  more  than  keeping  the  liquor 
taxes  and  the  taxi  fares  low  for  their 
own  convenience.  DC  stands  for 
District  of  Columbia,  and  may  be 
the  more  popular  because  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  uses  the  name 
Washington  with  scorn,  to  symbolise 
taxes,  corruption,  mismanagement 
and  those  activities  of  government 
that  irritate  the  taxpayer. 

DC  residents  are  nominally  US 
citizens,  but  do  not  fully  participate 
in  their  nation's  democracy.  They 
are  not  a state,  and  so  are  not  repre- 
sented by  a Congressman  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Although 
the  city's  population,  at  some 
600,000,  is  greater  than  that  of 
Wyoming,  it  is  not  entitled  to  two 
US  senators.  Washingtonians  have  a 
token  voice  in  Congress,  a non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Seven  years  ago,  Jesse 
JackBon  was  elected  to  be  the  city's 
"shadow  senator",  to  agitate  for 
statehood  and  full  voting  rights.  The 
Senate  did  not  prove  welcoming. 
Jackson  got  a contract  to  be  talk- 
show  host  on  CNN,  and  little  more 
was  heard  of  the  shadow  senator. 

TTie  citizens  elect  a city  council 
and  a mayor,  who  exercise  a degree 
of  home  rule.  But  whenever  it 
chooses  to  assert  itself,  Congress 
may  do  so.  And  such  has  been  the 
mismanagement  over  the  years  by 
Congress,  and  more  recently  by  the 
dreadful  administration  of  the  noto- 
rious Mayor  Marion  Barry,  that  the 
city  is  technically  bankrupt.  Con- 
gress Is  ultimately  responsible.  It 
has  accordingly  appointed  a control 
board  to  run  the  city  budget,  a 
process  that  has  been  dubbed  by 
the  city’s  fiery  black  politicians  as 
"Massa  taking  back  die  old 
plantation". 

The  metaphor  is  potent,  and  not 
only  because  one  of  the  city's 
streets,  Volta  Place,  recalls  the  spot 
where  the  slaves  from  the  Volta 
river  region  of  West  Africa  were 


bought  and  sold.  Congress  is  an 
overwhelmingly  white  institution, 
Washington  a predominantly  black 
city,  at  least  in  terms  of  votes. 
Hence  die  re-election  of  Mayor 
Barry,  despite  his  public  humilia- 
tion at  being  filmed  smoking  crack 
cocaine,  being  arrested  and  then 
sent  to  prison.  It  was  one  way  for 
the  many  religious  black  voters  to 
stress  that  they  did  believe  in  what 
Barry  called  his  redemption  from 
sin,  and  also  to  deliver  a giant  rasp- 
berry to  the  white  political  estab- 
lishment 

A recent  German  ambassador, 
who  had  earlier  been  ambassador  to 
South  Africa,  stud  the  place  was  just 
like  Johannesburg  in  the  apartheid 
days.  He  lias  a point,  but  there  are 
four  Washingtons,  rather  than  just  a 
black  and  a white  one.  There  is 
Washington  as  national  monument, 
the  great  buildings  that  range  along 
the  Mall  that  runs  from  Congress  to 
the  White  House  and  on  to  the  Po- 
tomac river.  It  is  a grand  and  hand- 
some centre,  a fitting  imperial  capital. 

Then  there  is  the  white  district, 
the  north-western  quadrant  of  the 
city,  most  of  it  sealed  off  from  the 
black  quarters  by  the  delightful 
Rock  Creek  Park.  The  whites  have 
the  leafy  suburbs,  the  embassies, 
tiie  diplomatic  residences,  few  mur- 
ders, lots  of  fine  restaurants  and  one 
or  two  good  schools.  The  black  dis- 
tricts have  in  recent  years  become 
the  murder  capital  of  the  country, 
and  their  achools  are  a disgrace. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Washington  of 
the  outer  suburbs,  which  are  nomi- 
nally pBrts  of  the  states  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  where  the  schools  are 
better  and  the  taxeB  lower.  Tradi- 
tionally one  of  the  strengths  of 
Washington  was  its  black  middle 
class,  who  date  back  to  the 
Freemen's  hospital  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity — which  were  founded  after 
the  civil  war.  Swollen  by  the  equal 
opportunity  hiring  rules  of  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  the  black  middle 
class  lias  grown  apace,  but  they  are 
now  following  the  whites  in  fleeing 
to  the  suburbs.  More  than  half  of  the 
city’s  own  municipal  work  force  lives 
outride  its  boundary. 

Yet  the  US  capital  is  also  an  afflu- 
ent place.  Its  $31,136  per  capita 
annual  income  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  of  the  50  states.  The  Washing- 
ton city  government’s  revenues  are 
$8,958  per  capita,  higher  than  those 
of  any  other  city  in  the  country,  and 
40  per  cent  higher  than  New  Yolk's 
per  capita  revenue  of  $5,607.  These 
figures  disguise  a sharp  disparity 
between  rich  and  poor.  One  citizen 
in  four  qualifies  for  Medicaid,  the 
state-subsidised  health  system  for 
the  poor. 

The  worst  problem  fa  misman- 
agement, and  an  extraordinary  sys- 
tem of  political  patronage  which 
gives  the  city  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  public  employees  to  citi- 
zens of  any  US  city.  It  Is  twice  as 
high  as  that  in  Chicago,  and  three 
times  as  high  as  Salt  Lake  City. 
Washington  DC  spends  qiore  per 
head  on  Its  schoolchildren,  $9,500  a 
year,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  US, 
and  yet  its  pupils  have  the  lowest 
scores  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

Last  week,  insurance  groups 
began  boosting  the  costs  of  fire  in- 
surance in  Washington,  and  threat- 
ened to  withhold  cover  altogether, 
because  of  the  slowness  of  response 
of  the  city’s  emergency  sendees.  It 
' can  take  up  to  eight  hours  before  a 


policeman  is  dispatched  to  the 
scene  in  response  to  a 911  emer- 
gency call.  Until  the  control  board 
last  month  made  an  emergency 
grant  to  buy  75  new  police  cars,  two 
of  out  of  every  three  vehicles  were 
immobilised  for  lack  of  spare  parts. 
The  city’s  children's  home  was  re- 
ported by  the  courts  to  be  "ap- 
palling and  unfit  to  house  animals  of 
a lower  level". 

Washington  is  now  at  a cross- 
roads: to  continue  as  the  Johannes- 
burg of  the  Western  hemisphere,  or 
to  become  what  more  fanciful  Re- 
publicans call  Hong  Kong  on  the  Po- 
tomac. The  mechanism  would  be 
the  controversial  flat  tax,  which  was 
popularised  this  year  by  the 
quixotic  presidential  bid  of  tile 

Senators  have  agreed 
on  a bipartisan  bill 
that  would  cut  Income 
tax  In  Washington  to  a 
flat  rate  of  15  per  cent 

megarich  publisher  Steve  Forbes.  It 
could  be  In  force  in  Washington  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  as  a daring  and 
unprecedented  local  experiment 
launched  by  Congress  in  the  area 
over  which  they  wield  supreme 
authority.  .... 

Republican  and  Democratic  Sena- 
tors have  agreed  on  a draft  biparti- 
san bill  that  would  cut  US  income 
taxes  in  the  city  to  a flat  15  per  cent 
Federal  income  taxes  currently 
range  in  a series  of  bands  up  to  39.6 
percent 

The  bill  would  scrap  capital  grins 
taxes  on  investments  made  In  the 
city,  and  also  sharply  raise  the  level 
of  allowances  before  income  taxes 
apply.  A married  couple  could  make 
up  to  $30,000  a year  before  having 
to  pay  tax. 

“I  bet  you  a lot!  of  money  Presi- 
dent Clinton  signs  it,”  said  Joe 
Ueberman,  a Democratic  senator 
from  Connecticut  who  is  a long- 


standing colleague  of  Bill  Clin  loll  in  n head  between  Cone 
the  centrist  Democratic  leadership  city.  It  carries  profemm 
conference,  and  one  of  (lie  author*  in  this  election  year 
of  the  bill.  Clinton  and  the  Denux 

“We  have  joined  together  in  a desjierate  not  to  be  as 
bleeding  heart  issue  to  save  tin*  na-  die  notorious  mayor 
tion’s  capital,"  said  Republican  Jack  most  thoroughly  misg 
Kemp,  former  housing  secretary  in  the  country, 

and  n close  friend  of  nm --time  pr» -si-  For  the  Republic 
dcnlial  candidate  Forbes.  gross,  Washington  D< 

“This  is  nn  urgent  plea  to  tin*  symbol  of  the  corrupt 
White  House  and  the  leaders  of  ciencles  of  big  civic 

House  and  Senate.  I)u  it  now.  I Vo-  and  Democratic  rule 

pic  in  this  city  desperately  need  nr-  one  US  city  with  a t 
gent  action,"  Kemp  said  as  the  bill  population,  run  by  a 
was  unveiled  with  Ueberman  and  palpably  unfit  black 
Republican  Senator  Connie  Mack  or  iugton  is  the  perfe 
Florida  at  Ills  side.  With  them  stood  Republicans  to  play 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  the  non-  without  ever  men 
voting  representative  of  the  city  to  colour. 

Congress,  who  last  month  intro-  The  latest  row  begt 
duced  a parallel  bill  in  tin*  House  of  said  the  city's  flnr 
Representatives.  board  members,  appe 

The  idea  of  transforming  the  til  gross,  wore  “acting  lil 
square  miles  of  the  capital  into  a lax  carrying  out  the  dl 
haven  has  already  been  entlmsinsli-  white  Congress  to  ov 
cally  endorsed  by  tile  Republican  mocratic  vole  of  a bit 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Newt  Gin-  Harry  supporters  ha 
grlch.  His  very  conservative  deputy,  (lie  moderate  blacks 
Congressman  Dick  Armey  ofTcxas,  board  as  "Unde  Toi 
has  long  been  an  enthusiast  of  a flat  groes  in  white  handk 

tax,  and  he  has  now  become  a co-  constant  clashes  over 

sponsor  of  the  bill  put  forward  by  now  escalated,  wltl: 
Norton,  who  is  a highly  partisan  Do-  board  insisting  on  sa 
mocrat  the  administrators  wl 

The  DC  flat  tax  plan  is  expected  to  Barry’s  closest  politic 
cost  the  US  Treasury  at  least  $700  "This  is  absolutely 
million  a year.  The  costs  could  be  far  tic  and  un-Americar 
more  if  wealthy  Americans  take  ad-  charged.  "It  remind! 
vantage  of  the  flat  tax  to  move  into  happened  in  Germai 
What  would  become  the  country’s  period  when  citizen 
only  legal  onshore  tax  haven.  gated,  their  rights  w 

The  big  losers  would  be  the  — in  a totalitarian  kin 
neighbouring  states  of  Virginia  and  But  the  mayor  i 
Maryland,  whose  suburbs  are  down.  The  control- be 

swollen  by  mlddleclass  refugees  the  flat  tax  plan  is  st 
fleeing  the  High  taxes  of  the  city.  . its  way  through  the  p 

■ There  could,  however,  be  a catch..  ■ els  • of  Congress.  In 
Income  tax  is  paid  by  city  residents  the  black  middle  da 
pot  only  to  the  federal  government,  another  generation  ol 
but  also  to  the  local  DC  govern-  trayed  by  the  rottei 
menL  Much  of  the  savings  in  the  the  potholes  gape  eve 
federal  tax  might  be  clawed  back  by  And  US  voters  hi 
the  DC  taxes,  at  least  for  residents  cause  to  look  at  the! 
on  average  and  slightly  above  aver-  capital,  and  the  polit 
age  incomes.-  The  - real  ■ savings  ultimately  reBponslbl 
' would  come'  to  high-income  groups  . tempt  that  is  thoroug 
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and  investors,  attracted  by  the  can. 
tal  gains  cut.  and  to  homeowuS, 
who  would  see  the  value  of  thi 
properties  soar. 

This  is  only  fair,  since  property 
values  liave  been  unduly  depressed 
by  (lie  high  taxes  and  rotten  ser- 
vices of  the  city,  highlighted  this 
yeiir  by  the  total  failure  of  the  city 
government  to  clear  the  snow  from 
tlu*  roads  or  to  fill  In  the  potholes 
for  which  tin*  city  is  becoming 
legendary. 

There  was  one  whopper  outside 
the  French  ambassador's  residence, 
so  large  that  it  contained  the  mat- 
tress from  a double  bed.  When  the 
ambassador's  wife  went  to  inspect 
this  curiosity,  she  lifted  a corner  of 
the  mattress  and  found  the  bed 
frame  underneath. 

It  is  odd  to  drive  from  the  Mary- 
land suburbs,  where  the  roads  were 
cleared  of  snow  and  there  are  no 
potholes,  and  suddenly  cross  the 
line  into  dreadful  DC.  It  is  eves 
odder  to  learn  that  the  price  of  ideiv 
lical  houses  on  a street  can  vary  by 
more  than  $100,000,  simply  depend-, 
ing  on  whether  they  are  in  DC  or 
just  outside  it.  .•  J 

The  flat  tax  experiment  woulA  i 1 
certainly  be  interesting,  and  the  1st- . 
trsi  antics  of  tin.-  ridiculous  Mayor  I 
Hurry  may  yet  provoke  it.  Speaker; 
Gingrich  threatened  last  week  to  re- 
store full  congressional  control  over  i 
the  capital  and  end  Washington's 
home  rule  after  nearly  30  years  ol 
self-government.  This  would  side' 
line  Barry. 

A racially  charged  political  con- 
frontation may  finally  be  coming  to 
a head  between  Congress  and  the 
city.  It  carries  profound  implications 
in  this  election  year  for  President 
Clinton  and  the  Democrats,  who  are 
desjiernte  not  to  be  associated  with , 
the  notorious  mayor  of  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  misgoverned  cities 
in  the  country. 

For  the  Republican-run  Con- 
gress, Washington  DC  is  a ped*-1 
symbol  of  the  corruption  and  ineifr 
ciencles  of  big  civic  government  I 
and  Democratic  rule.  And  as  tV  j 
one  US  city  with  a majority  bla±;  ( 
population,  run  by  an  elected  htj 
palpably  unfit  black  lender,  WwH 
ington  is  tile  perfect  target  w 
Republicans  to  play  the  race  cad  | 
without  ever  mentioning 
colour.  1 

The  Intent  row  began  when  Btfty  j 
said  the  city's  financial  control  f 
board  members,  appointed  by WN 
gross,  were  “acting  like  Nazis', 
carrying  out  the  dictates  of  W 
white  Congress  to  overrule  the  «■ 
mocratic  vole  of  a black  elcctorw*- 
Harry  supporters  have 
the  moderate  blacks  on  the  comn* 
bonnl  as  “Unde  Toms"  and  ^ 
groes  In  white  handkerclilera  • ^ 
constant  clashes  over  budgets  M" 
now  escalated,  with  ike  cool* 
board  insisting  on  sacking80®®  ; y., 
the  administrators  who  are  uw"  far 
Barry’s  closest  political  allies.  • . 

This  is  absolutely  and-demoo*  | 

tic  and  un-American,"- Btfty  1 

charged.  "It  reminds  me  w 
happened  in  Germany  1 ’ 

period  when  citizens  were  ^ . . 
gated,  their  rights  were  abnw^  j ■ 
— in  a totalitarian  kind  | ! 

But  the  mayor  finally  ■ , 
down.  The  control- board  rutf  - . 1 ; 
tiie  flat  tax  plan  is  starting’  ] ^ ■ ; 

. its  way  through  the  procure*. , 

1 els  of  Congress.  In  the  ; • 

tiie  black  middle  dasB  dHa®  | 

another  generation  of  children  , , 

trayed  by  the  rotten  school* , 
the  potholes  gape  ever  wider.  ■ ■ ,-  . 

And  US  voters  have  j.  | 

cause  to  look  at  their  misniw1-^  - < 
capital,  and  tiie  politicians  ^ hr 
ultimately  respond^,  g ! 

. temot  that  is  thoroughly  deso  .J\- 
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Can  Boris  buy  the  election? 


Yeltsin  is  doling  out  roubles 
and  decrees  by  the 
handful  to  stay  In  power, 
writes  David  Hearst 

IN  THE  beginning  fa  the  Word, 
carried  aloft  on  a single  black 
loudspeaker  with  two  aerials  on 
a telescopic  spike.  This  bobs  over 
die  heads  of  the  throng,  the  first 
sign  that  Boris  Yeltsin  is  approach- 
ing. The  streetwise  voice  growls 
and  ducks.  He  is  one  of  them.  Then 
conies  the  shock  of  silver  hair,  the 
red  face,  and  the  eyes  buried  in 
deep  trenches  of  jowly  9kin. 

A frisson  ripples  through  the 
moving  scrum,  and  all  sorts  of  im- 
probable supplicants  are  caught  in 
its  epicentre.  A girl,  aged  17,  in  a 
white  blouse  and  prim  bouffant, 
who  says  somewhat  alarmingly  that 
she  "represents  the  future",  presses 
flowers  into  the  hands  of  Boris. 
There’s  a long  pause.  TTie  black  box 
crackles  into  life.  “I  married  too 
early,  huh,  huh,  huh,"  says  the 
voice.  The  presidential  entourage, 
all  men,  mimic  the  presidential  leer. 

Then  come  the  handouts.  Two 
harvesters  and  a car  for  a group  of 
Chechen  villagers:  3 billion  roubles 
to  build  a new  church  in  Stavropol; 
GO  billion  roubles  for  electronic  fac- 
tories in  Zelenograd.  133  billion  rou- 
bles for  the  miners  in  Vorkuta. 
Nobody  can  keep  count. 

A week  before  the  first  free  elec- 
tions for  a Russian  head  of  stale,  nn 
June  16,  President  Yeltsin  completed 
a whirlwind  tour  of  the  country.  He 
distributed  election  promises  like 
confetti.  Every  few  steps  of  his  walk- 
about. another  pledge  fa  made.  It's 
even  worse  with  tin-  decrees.  They 
are  signed  on  the  side  of  an  ar- 
moured personnel  carrier  in  Grozny, 
or  the  entrance  to  a mine  shaft. 

Yeltsin  visits  a museum  in 
Archangelsk  and  immediately  signs 
a decree  about  giving  more  money 
to  museums.  He  visits  a nuclear 
submarine  shipyard  and.  hey 
presto,  Russia  gets  another  nuclear 
submarine.  Projects  rusting  in  dor- 
mant neglect  suddenly  come  back 
to  life.  Peter  tiie  (heat,  a nuclear 
powered  25,000-ton  cruiser  lying 
idle  for  five  years,  80  per  cent  com- 
plete, is  suddenly  finished. 

The  way  this  burst  of  decree- 
making has  been  worded  makes 
clear  that  it  fa  all  for  electoral  show, 
with  no  real  chance  of  becoming  law. 

The  miners  in  Vorkuta,  the 
Afghan  vets  in  Volgograd,  the  elec- 
tronic workers  of  Zelenograd  all 
know  that  when  the  president  disap- 
pears Into  his  armoured  Zil  with  a 
final  wave,  so  do  their  chances  of 
getting  their  claims  back  on  the 
political  agenda. 

Why  then  does  all  this  work? 
When  Yeltsin  begad  his  campaign 
for  re-election  in  February,  he  was 
m tiie  worst  position  imaginable.  He 
had  just  returned  to  work  two 
months  after  his  second  heart  attack, 
when  a bungled  Chechen  commando 
raid  on  a Russian  military  airfield 
ted  to  a'second  hostage-faking  drama 
and  a new  national  emergency.  . ■ 
Yeltsin  wds  caught  like  a rabbit  in 
headlights.  He  Was  seen  to  be  weak, 
out  of  touch  and  cruel.  Hfa  rating 
was  6 per  cent  He  was  unelectable. 
Yet  today  practically  all  the  polls 
have  him  leading  over  hfa  main 
challenger,  the  Communist  leader 
Gennady  Zyuganov.  « 

. , The  comeback  kid  of  Russian  pol- 
>ltcs  ha9  risen  from  hfa  political 
grave.  He  is  slimmer,  energetic  and 
off  the  bboze.  Hfa  reactions  are 


quick.  He  has  travelled  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  vast  country.  He 
is  on  every  television  news  broad- 
cast, on  all  channels,  both  public 
and  private.  He  is  in  fact  running  a 
masterly  campaign. 

For  political  scientists  who  know 
their  trade,  Yeltsin's  campaign  strat- 
egy has  been  simple  and  effective. 
He  held  his  hands  up  to  the  mis- 
takes he  made,  such  as  launching 
the  war  in  Chechenia  and  liberalis- 
ing prices  so  quickly  that  millions  of 
Russians  lost  all  their  savings.  He 
acknowledges  that  factories  are  at  a 
standstill.  All  he  says  is  that  under 
the  Communists  it  would  be  worse. 

“If  people  are  convinced  that  the 
evil  you  are  fighting  is  an  absolute 
and  eternal  one,  you  are  absolved," 
says  Professor  Dmitri  Furman,  of 
the  Institute  of  European  Studies. 

Grigori  Yaviinksi,  the  liberal 
economist  and  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic opposition,  put  the  same 
thought  this  way:  "As  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  prove  that  Boris  Yeltsin  is 
good,  after  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened in  tiie  country,  his  campaign 
managera  are  trying  to  prove  that 
the  opposition  is  extremely  bad." 

First  stop  on  the  propaganda  of- 
fensive is  television.  Old  nomen- 
klatura placemen,  the  people  who 
had  long  experience  of  serving  as 
their  master’s  voice,  are  in  charge  of 
state  television.  NTV,  the  indepen- 
dent channel  that  Rupert  Murdoch 
has  shown  interest  in.  had  to  be 
dealt  with  slightly  differently.  It  had 
a tradition  of  independent  reporting, 
especially  from  Chechenia.  It  carried 
two  kiss-and-tell  interviews  with 
Vyacheslav  Kostikov,  the  acerbic 
press  secretary  Yeltsin  had  just 
fired,  who  said  to  the  delight  uf  all: 
“His  only  love  and  passion  is  power." 

THE  INITIAL  reaction  to  tele- 
vision's growing  indepen- 
dence was  a clumsy  one, 
reminiscent  of  how  the  party  denlt 
with  dissenting  art  in  the  seventies. 
A mysterious  bulldozer  destroyed  a 
large  ice  logo  NTV  had  erected  in 
January  on  the  road  that  Yeltsin 
takes  home  every  day.  NTV  got  the 
message.  Igor  Malasheuko,  the 
channel's  director,  announced  he 
was  joining  Yeltsin’s  campaign 
team. 

Since  then  all  Russian  television 
has  been  crammed  with  supportive 
messages,  none  of  them  too  subtle. 
This  is  the  perfect  time  for  catching 
up  on  all  those  Gufag  films  you 
missed,  because  the  small  screen  is 
fell  of  them.  “When  I switch  on  the 
TV,  I have  the  Impression  that  Stalin 
died  yesterday,  not  40  years  ago*” 
one  journalist  wrote. 

The  small  doses  of  Zyuganov,  try- 
ing as  hard  as  possible  to  sound 
moderate,  reasonable  and  peaceful, 
ait'  sandwiched  by  heavy  political 
commentary.  It  fa  almost  as  If  the 
Zyuganov  message  is  carried  with 
an  Official  Government  Health 
Warping. . The  only  place  for 
Zyuganov  to  go  unchallenged  is  on 
local  television. 

Then  there  is  the  message  that 
the  Kremlin  puts  out.  Anatoli 
Chubais,  the  sacked  privatisation 
minister,  talked  of  “civil.war"  if  the 
Communists- came  back  to  power. 
Similar  scaremongering  arguments 
have  ’been  put  by  Yeltsin’s  body- 
guard. General  Alexander  Korzh- 
akov, J the  commander  of  Moscow 
military  district  ! 

Meanwhile  there  Is  a real  war, 
forgotten  by  the  International  com- 
munity, going  do  inside  Russia,  one 
that  has  claimed’,  more  than  30, $00 
lives..  Yeltsin  recently  boated  in 


Grozny:  “There  is  no  more  war  in 
Chechenia.  I have  brought  you 
peace.  There  are  only  small  sepa- 
rate groups  of  bandits." 

The  broken  promises  are  almost 
incidental.  Very  few,  least  of  all 
Russia’s  5 million  new  small  busi- 
nessmen, believed  Yeltsin  when  he 
said  in  TVer  last  week:  “If  we  don't 
make  a mistake  on  June  16,  if  we 
continue  along  the  way  we  have 
chosen,  the  improvement  will  begin 
in  one  year."  A familiar  theme  this. 
On  October  28,  1991,  Yeltsin 
promised  the  pain  would  last  "about 
half  a year”.  In  autumn  1992,  he  pre- 
tended to  see  the  first  signs  of 
increasing  production. 

Hie  campaign  team  and  its  propa- 


ganda machine  are  using  these 
gaffes  to  their  own  advantage,  by 
putting  out  the  line  that  the  presi- 
dent can't  change  horses  in  mid- 
stream. In  this  they  are  playing  on 
ancient  fears  of  a change  of  power. 

Yeltsin  1s  beating  a drum  that 
only  the  native  Russians  can  hear. 
Yes,  hfa  campaign  team  says,  my 
men  have  grabbed  their  dachas, 
their  cars,  their  stakes  in  privatised 
business,  and  made  their  mistakes. 
If  you  allow  Zyuganov  to  power,  his 
men  will  do  the  same  thing.  Better 
to  leave  the  same  £lite  in  power  be- 
cause they,  like  the  mosquitoes, 
have  already  been  fed. 

Naina.  Yeltsin’s  wife,  has  also 
been  carefully  packaged.  She  plays 
the  role  of  the  simple,  cordial  woman, 
close  to  people's  problems.  'T  don’t 
want  to  whitewash  my  husband.  He 
has  made  mistakes,  but  he  has  done 
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many  good  things  for  Russia  and  he 
is  doing  everything  he  can  so  that 
all  the  CIS  countries  can  live  in 
peace  and  have  political  liberty.” 

The  cynicism  of  these  statements 
is  extraordinary.  Yeltsin's  govern- 
ment is  unable  to  pay  its  workers' 
wages,  raiding  the  Central  Bank  re- 
serves and  thus  printing  money. 
And  yet  he  keeps  on  promising  gifts 
that  he  knows  he  cannot  pay. 

The  financial  hangover  left  from 
the  .election  will  be  huge,  at  best 
delaying  economic  stabilisation  for 
a year,  at  worst  making  another 
collapse  of  the  rouble  more  likely. 
Yeltsin  pays  no  heed  to  this.  All  that 
fa  left  of  his  many  incarnations  — 
communist  boss,  democrat,  nation- 
alist — is  the  image  of  a tsar,  some- 
times kind,  sometimes  cruel, 
clinging  to  the  one  tiling  he  knows 
best:  the  uses  and  abuses  of  power. 
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‘Super  rich’  are  targeted 
in  Lib  Dem  tax  strategy 


Liberal  democrats  bucked 

the  electioneering  trend  by 
promising  that,  if  elected  to  office, 
the  party  would  raise  the  top  rate  of 
income  tax  from  40  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  on  those  earning  more 
than  £100,000.  The  increase,  which 
would  raise  an  extra  £1.1  billion 
from  the  "super  rich”,  would  be 
used  to  take  another  750,000  poor 
people  out  of  tax  altogether. 

This  approach  is  in  Btark  contrast 
to  that  of  Labour  which,  in  the  run- 
up to  an  election,  is  terrified  of 
being  labelled  as  the  party  of  high 
taxation.  The  libera]  Democrats  al- 
ready had  a long-standing  commit- 
ment to  add  lp  to  the  basic  rate  of 
income  tax  to  spend  on  education, 
and  the  party's  leader,  Paddy  Ash- 
down, believes  it  did  not  cost  his 
party  any  votes  at  the  1992  election. 

Mr  Ashdown  is  anxious  to  ensure 
that  his  party's  commitment  to 
tackle  poverty  and  unemployment 
will  not  be  stolen  when  Chris  Smith, 
Labour's  shadow  social  security  sec- 
retary. publishes  his  own  plans  in 
the  next  few  months.  The  precise 
details  of  those  plans  have  not  yet 
been  decided,  but  Labour  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for 
them  by  levying  a more  voter- 
friendly  "windfall"  tax  on  the  profits 
of  public  utilities. 


Desperate  as  he  »s  to  avoid 

offending  any  section  of  the 
electorate.  Labour’s  leader,  Tony  , 
Blair,  walked  into  a trap  when  he  ad- 
mitted in  a magazine  interview  that 
he  had  occasionally  smacked  his 
three  children  when  they  were  very 
young,  though  he  had  always  regret- 
ted it  afterwards.  The  National  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  seized  on  his  remarks  and 
insisted  that  corporal  punishment 
was  not  only  an  ineffective  form  of 
diaipllnebut  that  it  “can  lead  to  more 
serious  forms  of  abuse". 

Though  some  of  Mr  Blair's  own 
politically  correct  backbenchers 
professed  to  see  this  as  mild  blot  on 
his  moral  reputation,  others  chose 
to  remain  quiet,  having  been  repri- 
manded for  airing  their  views  on 
their  leader’s  decision  to  send  his  el- 
dest son  to  a selective,  grant-main- 
tained school. 

Meanwhile,  the  Labour  leader’s 
wife,  Cherie  Booth,  is  taking  steps  to 
avoid  political  controversy.  Having 
recently  been  appointed  an  assistant 
recorder  (part-time  judge)  she  has 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  preside  over 


dvil  cases  only.  This  will  minimise 
the  risk  of  running  into  conflict  with 
a possible  Labour  home  secretary 
over  a contentious  issue  such  as 
criminal  sentencing  policy. 


THE  MORE  the  two  main  politi- 
cal parties  battle  for  the  high 
moral  ground  in  education,  the 
more  they  run  the  risk  of  confusing 
or  alienating  their  supporters.  Mr 
Blair  discovered  this  to  his  cost  last 
week  when  he  proposed  the  "mod- 
ernising'’ of  the  comprehensive  sys- 
tem and  teaching  young  people  in 
"sets"  (otherwise  known  as  “set- 
ting’') according  to  their  abilities, 
rather  than  in  mixed-ability  classes. 

Many  Labour  traditionalists 
feared  that  their  leader  was  going 
cool  on  their  cherished  comprehen- 
sives,  particularly  since,  in  the  same 
speech,  he  commended  grammar 
schools  as  “ladders  of  opportunity”. 
Others  confused  “setting"  with 
"streaming",  in  which  pupils  are  se- 
lected by  ability  at  the  beginning  of 
secondary  school  and  remain  in 
that  stream  throughout  their  career. 

While  appealing  to  residual  senti- 
mentality about  the  grammar  school 
era,  Mr  Blair  insists  that  he  is 
committed  to  the  comprehensive 
system.  In  contrast,  the  Education 
Secretary,  Gillian  Shephard,  is 
proposing  to  allow  schools  to  select 
half  of  their  pupils  on  merit  — the 
latest  sign  that  the  Government 
intends  is  to  reintroduce  grammar 
schools  by  the  back  door. 


Thomas  Hamilton,  who 

shot  and  killed  16  pupils  and  a 
teacher  at  their  school  in  Dunblane, 
Scotland,  had  long  been  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  police  and  social 
workers,  but  there  was  insufficient 
evidence  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of 
hiB  gun  licence  or  to  prosecute  him 
for  sexual  offences  against  children. 

An  inquiry  Into  the  massacre  was 
told  that,  four  years  before  the  shoot- 
ings, the  detective  heading  Hie  child 
protection  unit  of  the  Central  Scot- 
land police  force  warned  Ms  superi- 
ors that  Hamilton  was  "a  scheming, 
devious  and  deceitful  Individual"  and 
“an  unsuitable  person”  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  gun9.  Detective  Sergeant 
Paul  Hughes,  who  had  investigated 
parents’  distress  at  the  treatment  of 
children  attending  a summer  camp 
organised  by  Hamilton,  also  con- 
cluded that  Hamilton  posed  a risk  to 
children.  But  no  action  was  taken. 

However,  the  inquiry  heard  that 
Det  Sgt  Hughes’s  report  was  not 
lodged  in  Hamilton’s  firearms  file. 
Chief  Inspector  Colin  Mather,  who 
handled  the  renewal  of  Hamilton’s 
certificate,  said  that  the  warning  de- 
livered by  Det  Sgt  Hughes  might 
have  made  him  have  reservations 
about  the  application. 


TWO  WOMEN  were  bitten  by  a 
rabid  bat  at  a pub  in  Newhaven, 
Sussex.  They  were  given  anti-rabies 
injections  and  have  not  so  far, 
shown  any  signs  of  being  Infected. 

Newhaven  is  a cross-Channel 
port  and  officials  thought  the  bat 
could  have  arrived  on  a container 
ship,  or  flown  across  the  Channel, 
or  even  through  the  T\wnel.  The 
strain  of  rabies  found  in  the  bat 
differs  from  that  found  in  dogs,  but 
it  killed  a man  in  Finland  in  1985. 
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New  SevertT 
bridge  opens- 

Motoring  organisations 
nnd  transport  operators 
united  Inst  week  to  condemn 
level  of  IoIIh  on  the  second 
Severn  Crowning  as  the  Impi* 
wive  £330  million  motorway  lh] 
across  the  estunry  was  officially 
opened  hy  the  Prince  of  Wain, 
writes  Geoffrey  Gibba. 

Dignitaries  nt  the  cercmonla 
on  tile  bridge,  seen  left,  were 
unanimous  in  praising  the 
engineering  achievement  that 
had  seen  the  5,000-metre 
structure  completed  on  time 
nnd  on  budget  despite  dlffink 
weather  and  tides. 

The  AA  and  RAC  criticised 
one-way  tolling  system  under 
which  drivers  pay  to  U9e  the 
bridge  only  when  crossing  fan 
England  to  Wales.  An  AA 
spokesman  said  the  toll  would 
result  in  drivers  continuing^ 
divert  to  less  suitable  routes.  * 
The-  Road  Haulage  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents 
10,000  firms,  said  the  tolloo 
the  crowning  was  too  high.  Tot 
on  tiie  two  crossings  are  £3.811 
for  cal's.  £7.70  for  small  good) 
vehicles,  and  £1 1 .50  for  hean 
goods  vehicles  and  buses.  Uni 
an  Act  of  Parliament  they  willb 
adjusted  in  line  with  inflation 
while  the  concession  is  heldh? 
tile  privately-owned  Severn 
River  Crossing  consortium. 

Tlie  first  toll-paying  vehicles 
started  flowing  across  Ihethra 
I mile-long  structure  last  week. 
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Howard  forced  to 
climb  down  again 


Alan  Travla 

THE  threat  of  imminent  High 
Court  action  last  week  forced 
Michael  Howard  to  withdraw 
a restrictive  regime  introduced  only 
i four  days  previously  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  applicants  who  want  to 
stay  temporarily  in  Britain. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  had  to 
climb  down  over  six  new  compul- 
sory immigration  forms  to  be  com- 
pleted by  all  overseas  students, 
husbands  and  wives  applying  to 
slay  with  their  spouses,  visiting 
business  people,  artists  and  writers 
and  elderly  and  other  dependent 
relatives  applying  to  stay  with  their 
families. 

More  than  30,000  people  have 
been  asked  to  complete  the  forms 
since  they  were  introduced  last 
month.  Last  week  they  became 
compulsory  for  all  those  seeking 
leave  to  remain  or  settle  in  the  UK. 

Tlie  threat  of  legal  action  was 
brought  by  immigration  lawyers, 
who  believe  the  forms  require  the 
applicants  to  supply  an  extensive 
range  of  original  documents,  includ- 
ing grandparents’  birth  and  mar- 
riage certificates.  Failure  to  provide 
originals,  not  copies,  of  all  the  re- 
quested documents  will  automati- 
cally mean  tlie  application  fails  and 
the  person  may  face  deportation. 

Labour's  immigration  spokesman 
Douglas  Henderson  said  last  week: 
“It  is  another  humiliation  for  a home 
secretary  who  thinks  he  can  trample 


over  existing  law  without  reference 
to  Parliament" 

The  application  for  judicial  review 
came  from  the  Immigration  Law 
Practitioners’  Association,  repre- 
senting 650  lawyers,  who  said  the 
procedures  amounted  to  “a  dracon- 
ian and  absolutist  approach"  that 
threatened  to  deprive  thousands  of 
people  wanting  to  remain  in  Britain 
of  their  legal  rights. 

A High  Court  judge.  Mr  Justice 
Dyson,  agreed,  and  indicated  he 
would  have  granted  permission  for 
the  legal  challenge  to  go  ahead  if 
the  Home  Secretary  had  not  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  forms. 

The  lawyers  claimed  the  new 
forms  meant  no  application  would  be 
valid  unless  it  was  submitted  on  the 
correct  form  and  all  the  documents 
listed  on  the  form  were  provided. 
The  forms  even  ask  for  documents 
that  go  beyond  those  required  by  the 
immigration  rules.  Those  seeking 
leave  to  stay  on  grounds  they  have 
British  ancestors  have  to  supply  orig- 
inal birth  and  marriage  certificates 
for  their  parents  and  grandparents, 
even  though  there  is  no  requirement 
that  they  were  married.  The  form 
gives  no  space  to  explain  why  a par- 
ticular document  is  missing. 

Laurie  FYansman.  ILPA  co- 
founder, described  tlie  Home  Secre- 
tary’s decision  as  a huge 
climbdown:  “We  hope  he  will  now 
abandon  his  flawed  initiative  en- 
tirely. That  would  be  the  proper,  just 
and  lawful  course." 


Phone  taps  double  over  past  five  yean 


Richard  Norton-Taylor j 

MINISTERS  authorised  a record 
number  of  telephone  taps  last 
year,  according  to  official,  though 
incomplete,  figures  published  Inst 
week. 

Michael  Howard,  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, and  Michael  Forsyth,  the 
Scottish  Secretary,  approved  more 
than  1,000  warrants  at  the  request 
of  the  security  and  intelligence 
agencies. 

The  figures  are  contained  in  the 
latest  annual  report  of  the  Intercep- 
tion of  Communications  Act  Com- 
missioner, Lord  Nolan.  He  doeB  not 
disclose  the  number  of  taps  autho- 
rised by  Malcolm  Rifkind,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  or  by  Sir  Patrick 
Mayhew,  the  Northern  Ireland 
Secretary. 

A total  of  910  telephone  tap  war- 
rants were  approved  by  the  Home 
Secretary  last  year,  nearly  double 
the  473  of  five  years  ago.  The  fig- 


ures for  Scotland  wen?  ri-s|nrtivi-ly 
137  and  66. 

Lord  Nolan  gives  no  indication  of 
the  breakdown  between  different  tar- 
getw.  He  says  only  that  the  number  of 
warrants  issued  to  counter  domestic 
“subversion”  wns  “very  small". 

1\vo  further  reports  published 
last  week  clear  the  (iovenimeiil’s 
three  main  intelligence-gut  lin  ing 
agencies  — MI5,  Mlfi  and  <i(.’l  l()  — 
of  any  wrongdoing. 

However,  they  do  not  disclose  the 
number  of  warrants  the  agencies 
obtained  to  bug  and  burgle  privuli- 
propcrly,  as  opposed  to  lapping  tele- 
phone lines. 

Lord  Justice  Sluart-Smith,  Hie 
judge  appointed  to  monitor  their 
activities,  officially  confirms  that 
GCHQ,  tiie  Government's  electronic 
eavesdropping  agency,  targets 
British  citizens  as  well  as  the  com- 
munications of  foreign  countries. 

He  say9  MI6  operations  abroad  in- 
clude obtaining  documents  "which 


might  involve  l belt ...  or  pnyfflt*1 
an  agent  which  might  fc®* 
bribery". 

The  three  reports  confirm u' 
not  one  complaint  to  tribunals  fr’ 
up  between  li)H5  and  1994 
upheld.  The  tribunals  meet  b* 
net,  and  complainants  are  not 6- 
wlietlier  they  have  been  u&' 
surveillance. 

lord  Justice  Stiiail-Snutn  o 
points  to  different  systems  wh®* 
the  |H)lb*e  and  MI5  obtain 
warrants.  The  police  *clllautt>z! 
under  noil-statutory  guideline^ 
a senior  police  officer,  MI5h* 
statutory  authority  to  obtain 
rants  from  the  Home  SccrtS*K 

One  suggestion  is  that  w®lr 
should  seek  warrants  fro"1 
courts,  but  MI5  docs  ootwan  l, 
low  suit,  oven  if  this  has me»J 
tage  of  having  tiie  same  system., 
both.  Lord  Justice  SluirtSj®* 
it  was  important  to  settle  tne 
lion  without  delay. 


HIV  risk  in 
oral  sex 


Young  still 
think  of  war 


Tim  Radford  and  Chris  Mlhlll  John  Carvel 


Fifty  ways  to  lose  your  work  force 


1 N THE  blunt  days  of  Victorian 
I capitalism,  they  called  ft  the 
axe,  the  boot,  die  chop,  die 
elbow,  die  bum's  rush,  writes 
John  Ezard. 

Now  they  dress  it  up  in 
madness  or  polysyllables;  getting 
you  out  of  a rut,  re-rating  your 
future,  democratic  streamlining, 
flattening  organisational  struc- 
tures, shaping  up  for  tomorrow. 

These  are  a few  of  the  50 
euphemisms  for  the  sack  hi  a 
new  mini-thesaurus  issued  last 
weekend  by  the  GMB  union.  It 
was  released  to  mark  the  US 


management  guru  Stephen 
Roach's  public  loss  of  faith  in 
“downsizing”  policies. 

The  new  phrases  lead  to  the 
same  fate  as  the  old  words.  But 
tills  is  now  called  a CRS  (career 
realignment  scheme),  which  is 
followed  by  a PPEA  (personal 
premature  exit  agreement). 

The  terms  Include  concentrat- 
ing on  core  activities;  equalisa- 
tion of  the  payroll  to  manpower 
requirement;  production  sched- 
ule rearrangement  initiative;  and 
re-configurlng  tiie  business. 

The  union  fiat  joins  the  jargon 


which  has  already  : 

management  lexicons! 
cring,  dehiring,  deleyeU^ 
right-siring,  sUU-mkrH£* 
mentis,  unassigning. 

emphasis  and  “voltun* 
reduction  windows  • v-i' 

John  Edmonds,  the  « 

general  secretary, 
phrases  meant  the  ss®e-ra*L 
"sacking  you  without  yo*?™. 
IngwhnPs  going  pn* ., 

"If  the  guru  of  pojwfff*’ 
given  up,  thensosboul® 
managers  of  islnfonpa^ 
he  added. 


AN  AIDS  research  centre  in  the 
United  States  warned  last  week 
that  oral  sex  could  carry  a higher 
risk  of  HIV  transmission  than  previ- 
ously thought 

"On  the  basis  of  reports  on 
humans  and  our  study,  unprotected 
rectPtive  oral  Intercourse  should  be 
added  to  the  behaviours  that  place 
W°ple  at  risk  for  infection  by  H1V- 
v said  Dr  Ruth  Ruprecht,  of  the 
Moratory  of  viral  pathogenesis  at 
die  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  in 
“aton.  In  another  HIV  research  re- 
Wrt.  in  the  Lancet,  scientists  say 
younger  people  fight  HIV  infection 
nwe  effectively  than  older  people. 

The  oral  sex  experiments,  re- 
Parted  in  the  US  journal  Science, 
done  on  macaque  monkeys, 
and  with  simian  immunodeficiency 
fw.  or  SW,  closely  related  to  HIV. 
results  from  animal  experiments 
are  not  always  a guide  to  human 
hazard.  But  researchers  had  as- 
sumed oral  infection  was  less  likely 
than  that  through  a wound  or  sore. 

Dr  Ruprecht  and  colleagues 
Placed  various  concentrations  of  SIV 
S?  the  tongues  of  seven  monkeys, 
f oecame  infected.  Two  have  died 
'r  Arcs.  The  minimal  dose  needed 
® thieve  infection  after  oral  expo- 
®*re  In  controlled  laboratory  cbndi- 
bons  was  6,000  times  lower  than  that 
for  rectal  infection.” 

This  does  not  mean  oral  sex  is 
te°re  dangerous;  studies  have 
siown  rectal  iiitercourse  is  tiie  high- 
nsk  activity.  But  the  researchers  say 
JJJ* that  unprotected  oral  sex 
^ttan  infected  partner  is  unsafe. 


SURVEY  evidence  published 
this  week  suggests  one  field 
In  which  British  schoolchildren 
can  beat  the  world  as  hand- 
somely as  their  parents  ever  did. 

The  prejudices  of  children 
aged  10  to  16  are  as  vigorous  as 
GO  years  ago  and  are  still  mainly 
directed  at  Germany.  When 
asked  what  came  Into  their 
minds  when  they  thought  about 
Germany,  78  per  cent  of  the  800 
Interviewed  said  the  second 
world  war,  which  ended  35-41 
years  before  they  were  born. 
Half  brought  up  Hitler.  Only  2 
per  cent  thought  German  indus- 
try or  food  worth  mentioning. 

Germany  is  overwhelmingly 
the  country  they  would  least  like 
to  visit,  named  by  43  per  cent 
compared  with  26  per  cent  who 
would  prefer  that  country  to 
avoid  Bosnia.  It  was  also  named 
by  67  per  cent  as  the  most 
boring  country  and  — In  a 
triumph  of  prejudice  over 
national  curriculum  geography 
— it  got  most  votea  as  Europe's 
poorest  nation. 

The  survey  was  commissioned 
by  Gestetner,  which  is  providing 
free  fax  machines  for  schools 
this  year  to  help  children  inter- 
act  with  schools  in  Europe. 

Two-thirds  thought  there 
(should  be  a single  European 
currency,  but  most  of  them  said 
ft  should  be  the  pound.  Half 
thought  there  should  be  a single 
European  language,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  stipulated  English. 


Do  you  want  to  know  a secret?  Paul  McCartney  welcoming  the 
Queen  to  Liverpool  last  weekend,  when  she  officially  opened  the 
‘Fame’  school  set  up  by  the  former  Bentle  photograph,  eddie  barford 
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University  to 
charge  fees 


Donald  MacLeod 


Birmingham  university  will  in 

1997  become  the  first  university 
to  charge  students  fees,  in  a move 
that  will  lead  to  British  higher 
education  being  split  into  a two-tier 
system.  The  university  made  the  an- 
nouncement at  a meeting  of  the 
Russell  group  of  vice-chancellors 
from  (he  20  top  universities.  Its  lead 
is  certain  to  be  followed  by  other  in- 
stitutions concerned  that  funding 
cuts  ore  costing  them  their  interna- 
tional competitive  edge. 

_ After  repeated  threats  by  univer- 
sities since  the  Government’s  Nov- 
ember Budget,  the  announcement 
by  Sir  Michael  Thompson,  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Birmingham,  at  their 
regular  confidential  meeting  in 
Bloomsbury,  London,  marked  n 
turning  point,  breaching  the  princi- 
ple of  free  higher  education  and 
throwing  down  a challenge  to  tlie 
Government. 

He  said  Birmingham  would 
charge  new  students  £700  top-up 
fees  from  1997.  It  would  include  tills 
levy  in  its  financial  pjnns  when  they 
arc  submitted  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Funding  Council  for  England. 


People  Jo  crazy  tilings. 

But  you  know  an  offshore  pension  plan  is 
the  smart  way  to  approach  retirement. 


It'*  era/)'  In  work  hard  fur  a living  without 
«L-curi,«|2  n pension  lliat  will  give  yuu  n 
comfortable  retirement  - ami  it's  matinees  to  choose 
a pension  plan  that  dovsn  ’l  fit  in  will,  tliu  way  you 
work.  An  Et|iiitablc  International  H-nonal  Amaion 
I 'Ian  offer*  security,  the  prospect  of  real  capital 
growth,  si  ml  the  In  ml  of  flexibility  that  can  match 
lire-  expatriate  lifestyle  perfectly. 

You  can  contribute  when  it  suit*  you,  in  dollars  or 
sterling,  anil  you  can  choose  unit-linked  or  with -pm  fits 
invert  men  l routes.  Thu  latter  invusts  In  a mixed 
basket  of  assets  which  spreads  the  investment  risk  anil 
then  tnimilli*  (he  peaks  and  (ninths  normally 
associated  with  such  portfolios. 

We  can  also  give  your  money  a head  start  hy 
spending  lew  011  expenses  and  investing  mure. 

We  dun'l  have  any  shareholders  wailing  for  a shorn  of 
the  profit*.  We  haw  the  lowest  rutin  of  management 
expenses  to  premium  Income  of  any  ILK.  life  assurance 
company.*  And  we  do  not  pay  commission  to  (hint 
parties  for  the  introduction  of  new  business. 

The  l:<|iillal>!c  Life  has  huun  in  the  business  of 
sound  investment  since  1762.  Our  luluriinlinnal 
lira n eh  in  Guernsey  offers  flexible,  tax-free  plans 
based  oil  heuefiis  ilia!  Iww  huun  tlie  envy  of  our 
competitors  for  longer  than  they  can*  to  remember. 


To  find  out  how  our  plans  can  ho  tailor-made  to 
holp  secure  your  future  and  build  your  capital,  just  post 
or  fax  the  coupon.  If  you’d  welcome  personal  advice 
without  obligation,  we’ll  be  happy  U>  call  you  if  you 
include  ynur  telephone  number. 

Crazy  nol  to.  e.  tfTe 


The  Equitable  Life 

Founded  In  Great  Britain  in  1762 


Ibil  lev  Thu  lupillahle  Life,  i ulema  Lionel  Bmiu-li, 
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OiKsnsuy  GY1  I AW,  Chinnol  I, Units. 
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l am  Interested  In  investing  Inc  G Sterling 
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Gridlock  faces 
the  Third  World 

TRANSPORT  and  the  pollution  it  causes  is  just 
one  section  In  one  chapter  of  the  report  submit- 
ted to  the  UN  Habitat  II  conference  on  human  set- 
tlements. It  comes  after  water,  sanitation,  drainage 
and  the  disposal  of  human  waste  — all  massive 
problems  by  themselves.  Yet  the  automobile  has 
already  begun  to  throttle  urban  life  in  die  new  cities 
of  die  South  as  disastrously  as  it  does  in  the  North. 
And  in  Ada  a fierce  struggle  has  been  launched  to 
capture  the  new  private  car  market  from  Delhi  to 
Jakarta.  The  new  tigers  are  already  choking  in  the 
fumes  and  we  shall  all  suffer. 

No  one  denies  that  the  worst  offenders  are  found 
in  the  developed  societies.  Of  the  half  billion  vehi- 
cles around  the  world  in  1990,  around  one-third 
were  in  Europe,  another  third  in  North  America, 
while  the  final  third  was  divided  between  die  rest  of 
the  world.  The  gap  between  passenger-car  ratios 
was  even  more  striking;  Nigeria  had  nine  cars  per 
thousand  inhabitants  in  1091,  against 303  in  Japan 
and  588  in  the  US.  But  the  ratios  are  rising  in  all 
but  the  very  poorest  countries.  And  the  Habitat  re- 
port makes  it  clear  that  urban  South  is  even  less 
well  placed  than  urban  North  to  cope  with  the 
consequences. 

Already  around  three-quarters  of  all  traffic  acci- 
dents occur  in  the  South,  even  though  there  are 
many  more  road  vehicles  in  the  North.  Most  cities 
were  built  for  earlier  forms  of  transport  and  new 
highways  cause  housing  loss.  The  quality  of  public 
transport  Is  usually  poor  and  any  Increase  in  supply 
is  outstripped  fay  population  growth.  Vehicles  are 
badly  maintained,  over-used  and  often  run  on  poor 
quality  fuel.  Anyone  who  has  gasped  for  air  from 
Santiago  to  Havana,  or  from  Saigon  to  Harbin, 
knows  what  this  means.  Publicly  owned  "public" 
transport  Is  on  the  decline.  This  can  mean  the 
emergence  of  small  minibuses  or  minivans  serving 
outlying  communities  or  peripheral  alums  that 
otherwise  would  remain  isolated.  But  It  adda  to  the 
congestion,  pollution  and  the  high  proportion  of  un- 
safe vehicles  on  the  roads.  The  Habitat  report  also 
points  out  that  while  some  aspects  of  foe  urban  en- 
vironment, such  as  sanitation  and  safe  water,  will 
improve  if  Incomes  rise,  fossil-fuel  consumption 
and  carbon  dioxide  emissions  will  also  rise. 

Asia  has  more  than  one -third  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation — the  bulk  in  two  countries,  India  and  China, 
where  automobile  ratios  are  still  low.  Both  are  now 
Intent  upon  entering  the  age  of  the  great  little  car 
economy,  and  foreign  manufacturers  are  panting  at 
the  prospect  The  standard  complaint  against  foe 
new  car  consumers  is  not  that  they  will  add  to  global 
wnrming,  but  that  they  may  try  to  protect  their  mar- 
kets against  foreign  competition.  US  and  European 
manufacturers  are  jostling  for  places  in  China 
where  Beijing  has  sufficient  muscle-power  to  en- 
force participation  In  Joint  ventures.  They  may  now 
be  threatened  by  Japan  where  last  week  Honda  an- 
nounced Its  plana  to  build  a new  low-priced  sub- 
compact The  new  "Asia  car"  1b  designed  for  a 
market  of  4 million,  which  Ib  expected  to  double  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

Is  there  any  chance  that  anything  will  be  done  in 
this  corner  of  the  Habitat  n agenda?  The  North  is 
ill-placed  to  lecture  the  South  unless  it  takes  action 
on  its  home  ground.  But  unless  a new  development 
strategy  can  be  devised  that  keeps  the  automobile 
under  control,  our  mistakes  will  goon  be  repeated 
on  a global  scale. 

Tories  sing  the 
summertime  blues 

NEARLY  a year  after  his  "put  up  or  abut  up"  res- 
ignation as  Tory  leader,  John  Major  has  taken 
the  Conservative  party  on  foe  long  route  back  to 
square  one.  His  admirers  will  point  out  that  he  has 
survived  for  another  12  months,  which  at  one  stage 
did  not  seem  possible.  Yet  last  week's  Guardian- 
ICM  poll  reveals  a Tory  party  that  is  still  16  points 
behind  Labour  even  on  the  adjusted  figures,  and 
much  more  than  that  on  every  unadjusted  index.  As 
a yardstick  of  Mr  Major's  achievements  since  last 
Jane,  it  Is  distinctly  underwhelming.  The  Con- 
servatives have  entered  the  final  year  of  their  ad- 
ministration foiling  to  dent  Labour’s  lead,  unable  to 
rally  support  behind  their  principal  policies,  head- 
ing into  ail  uncertain  summer  over  Europe  and 
Ireland  and,  unless  they  can  get  a grip  on  events. 


Quarchan  web^ 


feeing  almost  certain  general  election  defeat  It  all 
addB  up  to  a duff  government,  whose  middle-rank- 
ing ministers  are  Increasingly  more  preoccupied 
with  positioning  themselveB  for  the  succession  con- 
test than  with  defeating  Tony  Blair. 

Give  or  take  foe  odd  monthly  polling  blip,  attrib- 
utable to  Emma  Nicholson  or  to  foe  South-East 
Staffordshire  byelection  effect,  the  Conservatives 
remain  almost  exactly  where  they  were  after  Mr 
Major  forced  the  leadership  issue  last  year.  In  the 
context  of  spring  1995  that  meant  that  the  slide  was 
brought  to  an  end.  The  problem  ia  that  electoral  slide 
has  been  replaced  by  electoral  stasis.  Since  last 
summer  Mr  Mqjor  has  tried  everything  to  rein  in  the 
Labour  lead  but  without  effect  The  latest  throw,  the 
non-co-operation  strategy  in  Europe  over  the  beef 
ban,  has  been  just  as  Ineffectual  as  everything  else 
that  preceded  It  Tory  MPs  who  are  predisposed  to 
think  well  of  populist  Europhobia  are  naturally 
adamant  that  the  country  Is  fizzing  with  enthusiasm 
for  their  cause.  The  reality,  as  foe  Guardian  poll 
shows,  Is  that  this  is  self-delusion  of  a very  high 
order.  For  every  voter  who  is  more  Inclined  to  vote 
Tory  as  a result  of  Mr  Major’s  lurch  against  Europe 
(and  only  a handful  are),  28  are  not  Even  among 
Tory  voters,  foe  policy  provokes  a four-to-one  nega- 
tive effect  Such  a situation  benefits  neither  Britain 
nor  foe  Conservatives.  It  is  now  urgent  that  Mr  Major 
finds  his  way  into  an  end-game  in  foe  beef  war. 

Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  will  do  it  June  may 
well  turn  out  a much  more  destructive  month  for 
tiie  standing  of  foe  Government  than  has  yet  been 
fully  appreciated.  The  Northern  Ireland  strategy  — 
the  one  more  or  less  untarnished  achievement  of 
the  Government  — lies  in  tatters.  And  It  la  almost 
impossible  to  see  where  the  European  strategy  can 
now  productively  lead.  Every  week  that  passes 
brings  foe  non-co-operation  strategy  more  conspicu- 
ously into  discredit  Two  weeks  ago,  aid  and  foe 
single  market;  last  week,  Michael  Howard's  dozen 
vetoes;  this  week,  with  a scheduled  general  affaire 
ministerial  council,  the  list  lengthens  further. 
Nothing  has  been  achieved  that  could  not  have  been 
better  secured  by  less  disruptive  means,  while 
much  has  been  lost  which  Britain  can  ill  afford  to  be 
without  Paradoxically,  the  attention  now  being  paid 
to  each  European  ministerial  meeting  only  under- 
lines foe  useful,  untriunpeted  benefits  which  the 
European  Union  brings  (and  which  British  non- 
co-operation  is-  upsetting).  Every  week  that  passes 
brings  diminishing  and  opposite  returns  to  those 
which  foe  Government  intended.  The  prospect  that 
Britain  will  disrupt  the  Florence  summit  this  month 
is  increasingly  politically  unappealing.  Hie  nearer  we 
get  foe  more  small-minded  and  silly  It  looks,  and 
the  less  principled  or  proud.  An  easy  summer  for  die 
Government?  Its  troubles  are  only  just  beginning. 

Policy  by  parrots 

THOSE  who  insist  that  Europe  should  only  be  a 
continent  of  nation  states  — and  much  will  be 
said  along  those  lines  In  the  Commons  this  week  — 
ought  to  think  about  what  happened  in  Luxembourg 
on  Monday.  The  occasion  was  a meeting  of 
European  Union  fisheries  ministers,  who  had  gath- 
ered to  discuss  foe  European  Commission's  pro- 
posal to  cut  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  union's  fishing 
fleet  over  the  next  six  years  In  order  to  preserve 
threatened  stocks. 

One  by  one,  the  fisheries  ministers  said  their 
pieces.  In  every  single  instance,  the  message  was 
Not  Me,  Guv.  Fifteen  times,  in  15  different  ways, 
ministers  explained  that  overfishing  is  something 
that  other  countries'  fishing  industries  do.  Each 
minister  said  that  his  or  her  own  national  fleets 
should  not  be  cut  If  there  were  to  be  cuts  they 
should  be  borne  by  foe  others. 

Opening  bids  in  a long  negotiation  these  may  be, 
but  they  are  also  foe  inevitable  structural  limita- 
tions of  a system  In  which  defence  of  national  rights 
is  seen  as  more  Important  than  collective 
International  problem-solving.  The  fundamental  feet 
about  foe  fish  in  European  waters  is  that  there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  of  them.  Stocks  of  mackerel,  her- 
ring and  sole  are  being  rapidly  and  perhaps  termi- 
nally depleted.  Fifteen  national  governments  will 
argue  from  now  until  Kingdom  come  unless  there  ia 
an  international  body  with  sufficient  authority  to 
force  them  to  co-operate. 

That  is  why  It  fells  to  foe  European  Commission 
to  propose  foe  only  policy  which  is  good  for  the 
long-term  health  of  Europe's  fishing  industry. 
Thank  goo'dneSB  for  foe  Commission.  It  speaks  for 
foe  wider  Interest  of  Europe  and  its  seas.  Without  it, 
a deal  could  of  course  be  struck,  but  it  would  be  a 
much  less  desirable  one  for  Europe.  A Europe  of 
nation  states,  in  other  words,  is  simply  not  enough. 


The  true  scandal  of 
the  child  abusers 

For  far  too  long  people  in  authority  have  failed 
to  take  appropriate  action  against  those  who 
exploit  the  innocent,  argues  Jon  Snow 
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GRAHAM  was  15  when  he 
described  his  life  in  a 
London  paedophile  ring. 
He  was  only  one  of  many  rent  boys 
we  saw  at  the  New  Horizon  Youth 
Centre.  He  named  a prominent 
back-bench  MP,  an  academic  and  a 
cleric. 

That  was  25  years  ago,  and  at 
that  time,  as  a naive  youth  worker, 

I thought  his  histrionics  — as  he 
broke  down  in  tears  in  front  of  me 
— were  a consequence  of  the 
ghastly,  abused  life  he  led,  and 
that  the  names  he  conjured  were 
to  attract  attention.  However,  n 
reporting-life  later,  I am  convinced 
tliat  Graham  told  the  truth.  For 
once  again  journalists  find  I hem- 
selves  battling  first  with  authority, 
then  with  the  libel  laws,  to  publish 
the  truth  about  a vast  web  of 
abuse. 

From  East  Belfast’s  Kiucora 
Boys’  Home,  via  Leicestershire, 
Staffordshire  and  London,  to  the 
children’s  homes  of  Clwyd  in 
Wales,  we  have  witnessed  25  years 
of  cover-up.  Cover-up  not  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent,  but  to  protect 
the  regularly  named  elements  of 
the  British  establishment  who  sur- 
face whenever  widespread  evi- 
dence of  child  abuse  is  exposed. 
From  tlie  public  schools  right 
through  to  tiie  Catholic  uml  Angli- 
can churches,  child  abuse  lias 
been  allowed  a special  place  of 
sanctuary. 

It  was  perhaps  most  notoriously 
summed  up  in  tiie  obituary  posted 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Hay 
man  in  the  Times  of  April  ft,  1992: 

• . a distinguished  diplomatic 
career  . . . knighted  in  1971  . . . 
deputy  under  secretary  FCO  . . . 
High  Commissioner  to  Canada 
until  1974  . . . retirement  d amus- 
ingly disrupted  . . . |K»lice  raided 
IiIr  lint  . . . discovered  lur  was  n 
member  of  Itiedophilc  Informa- 
tion Exchnnge  . . . 45  volumes  of 
diaries,  entries  relating  to  sexual 
experiences." 

Poor  old  Sir  1'iHcr  was  allowed 
to  remain  titled  and  to  resign  his 
retirement  jobs  quietly.  Tin*  Times 
goes  on  to  tell  us  merely  that  the 
“lustre  of  his  achievements  was 
Badly  tarnished  in  1981,  when  lie 
was  named  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  an  MP”, 

Four  yeare  on  from  Haymnn's 
death,  the  evidence  is  that  nothing 
has  changed.  Because  threaded 
through  foe  repeated  refusal  to 
publish  and  act  upon  foe  findings 
of  child-abuse  inquiries  is  foe 
compromise  lying  at  every  level  of 
British  officialdom  whenever  and 
wherever  paedophilia  raises  its 
head. 

Social  workers,  police,  security 
services,  local  and  national  politi- 
cal figures  remain  tiie  common 
factors  in  the  fall-out  from  the 
inquiries.  In  part  tltis  is  genuinely 
to  protect  those  against  whom 
there  is  no  sustainable  evidence, 
but  in  part  It  Is  because  there  is  a 
depressing  acceptance  that  "it 
goes  on". 

In  case  alter  case  the  cycle  is 
described  — • a child  is  “taken  into 
care”,  then  abused  in  a home, 
■ handed  on  to  an  outside  paedo- 
phile ring  and  out  on  to  foe 


rent-boy/prostitution  circuit  be- 
yond, If  he  or  she  lives  that  long. 
Clwyd  boasts  12  suicides  in  to 
records. 

But  in  tiie  end  this  is  not  simply  ^ 
about  a range  of  disturbed  adults  i 
who  exploit  children  for  their  own- 
gratification.  Nor  is  it  only  about 
people  in  public  life  who  are  gives 
an  un  revealed  "second  chants' 
because  of  an  “unfortunate  lapse1. 

It  is  about  a society  that  rebus. 
to  give  tiie  most  vulnerable 
children  in  its  mid9t  the  care  and 
protection  they  deserve.  Tiie  Audi 
Commission  and  Parliament  tore' 
continually  provided  evidence  that . 
the  care  system  itself  is  the  nut,.:, 
effective  and  proven  structure  fai' 
abuse  and  failure. 

Centre  point  and  New  Horizon 
still  working  with  tiie  young  home 
less  in  London’s  West  End.  bod 
bear  witness  to  that  failure.  Be 
tween  30  per  cent  and  40  per  an 
of  all  young  homeless  people  se« 
have  been  through  “care*.  How 
Office  figures  reveal  38  per  cenlcf 
nil  young  prisoners  and  23  perctfl 
of  all  adult  prisoners  have  been ‘it 
care". 

Yet  the  (50,000  youngsters  in  the 
care  system  right  now  cost  tn 
[layers  £(>00  million  a year  to  loot 
after.  What  a terrible  return  for 

From  public  schools 
to  the  Catholie  and 
Anglican  churches, 

, child  abuse  has  befiy? 
allowed  a special 
place  of  sanctuary 

our  money.  Not  only  do  we  WP 
noer  fuel  for  the  iweriopliilc  tra» 
but  where  Hu;  "product"  sum* 
that  ordeal,  lie  or  she  often  800 
on  to  offend  so  seriously  to** 
costs  another  £1,000  a we« 
keep  them  “out  of  circulation  • 

Part  of  the  Northern  ltd** 
pence  process  will  have  to  Incn*  . 
coming  to  terms  with  the  role 
child  abuse  played  in  the  "T 
lory's  "dirty  war".  Part  “ j 
obligation  to  publish  the  >■ 
unpublished  Clwyd  report®11*, 
to  prosecute  and  jail  those  in  w 
and  low  places  who  traded  uFf- 
those  innocent  lives.  . - 

But  do  we  still  retain  toe 
structure  that  can  rise  to 
eat  challenge  of  all:  to  roafcjjrj 
foe  collapse  of  parenting, 
through  death,  Illness,  P®*®* 

failure?  Ln/itt 

Surely  foe  cardinal 
community  la  to  offset  the.  . 
with  the  best. 
motivated  P«>Ple»  ! 

hours  with  unloved  anti  W* 'j 

youngsters  who  are  rarely ■"»  . , 
through  any1  fault  of  ;• 


not  possibly  be  a 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  i. 
cent  of  these  young 
care  with  no  educational 
dons?  But  so  long  as  fFj  pi', 
thority  remain  so 
publish,  will  we  in  Brjtap 
much  about  it? 
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Northern  Ireland’s  peace 
process  is  back  on  hold. 

Martin  Rattle  reviews 
a wasted  opportunity 

THE  30  months  of  what  is  still 
formally  dignified  as  foe 
Northern  Ireland  peace  pro- 
cess have  been  punctuated  with  what 
Sir  Patrick  Mayhew  calls  “shit  or 
bust  days".  A)  such  moments,  minis- 
ters, politicians  and  civil  servants 
have  toiled  long,  painful  hours;  to 
ease  foe  next  stage  of  foe  journey! 

Last  week  saw  a classic  example 
— sweaty  hours  spent  in  foe  June 
heat  to  bring  forth  the  detailed  pro- 
cedural arrangements  between  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  for  foe  talks,  which 
started  in  Belfast  on  Monday. 

The  end  product  of  the  week’s 
Anglo-Irish  efforts  was,  as  usual,  an 
intricately  balanced  package  fully 
comprehensible  only  to  initiates.  Yet 
if  this  were  June  1995.  not  June 
1996.  it  would  almost  certainly  be 
the  kind  of  skilfully  crafled,  profes- 
sional compromise  that  would  have 
sealed  one  of  the  genuinely  great 
goals  of  foe  whole  process:  die 
moment  when  Sinn  Fein  sat  down 
with  the  Ulster  Unionists  to  discuss 
Northern  Ireland’s  future. 

But  this  is  June  1996  and,  with 
foe  IRA  refusing  to  renew  its  cease- 
fire, Monday  was  another  day  of  tra- 
ditional and  recognisable  Northern 
Ireland  ritual.  Everyone  played  tiie 
part  to  which  he  or  she  is  long 
accustomed:  Mayhew  regretful, 
Dick  Spring  impatient  David  Trim- 
ble tetchy,  John  Hume  sanctimo- 
nious. Ian  Paisley  bombastic  and 
Gerry  Adams  deceitful. 

Instead  of  being  foe  threshhold 
of  foe  new  Northern  Ireland,  it  was 
nnother  trip  down  the  echoing  corri- 
dors of  die  old.  No  matter  how  hard 
most  of  them  pretend  that  die  peace 
process  is  still  alive.  Monday's  talks 
proved  it  is  bust  without  a resumed 
IRA  ceasefire. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  was  fore- 
seeable all  those  months  ago,  when 
John  Major  and  Albert  Reynolds 
stood  by  a Christmas  tree  in  Down- 
ing Street  and  wished  that  Santa 
would  bring  peace,  in  Northern  Ire 
tend.  Many  good  judges  believed  it 
would  end  this  way,  because  in  the 
end  there  was  not  enough  in  It  for 
Sinn  Fein  to  risk  foe  historic  com- 
promise which  was  all  that  could  de- 
mocratically be  offered.  Yet  many 
equally  good  judges  thought  that 
mis  pessimistic  determinism  was 
misplaced,  and  that  there  genuinely 
was  an  opportunity  that  had  not  pre- 
viously existed. 

Before  It  becomes  the  new  ac- 
cepted wisdom  that  foe  peace 
Process  was  a brqve  but  naive  ven- 
ture whose  collapsfe  was  inevitable, 
k needs  to  be  asserted  in  die 
strongest  and  clearest  terms  that 
mis  was  not  so.  Four  broad  and  un- 
derlying factors  in  the  Northern  Ire- 
land situation  began  • to  change 
significantly  in  the  19909  and  still 
exist  today.  They  were:  first,  foe  ac- 
ceptance by  a Conservative  govern- 
ment that  it  | might  be  possible  to 
reach  a new  all-party  Anglo-Irish 
kereement  In  return  for  an  end  to 
me  IRA’s  war;  second,  the  IRA's 
genuine  interest  In  what  it  calls  foe. 
totally  unarmed  strategy  towards  re- 
publican goals;  third,  signs  of  politi- 
modernisation  and  pluralism  In 
me  Irish  Republic;  and,  ftiurfo,  foe 
continuing  division  and  even  frag- 
mentation of  unionism.  ■ i ■ 

■ ..  °Pe  Pf  foese  subtle  changepia 
mamdually  the,  cause  of  the  oppor- 


tunity for  peace  that  opened  up  in 
1993,  and  is  now  disappearing  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Hie  chemistry  of  the 
four  together  made  this  moment 
possible,  against  foe  background  of 
a continuing,  but  sporadically  ex- 
pressed, popular  will  for  peace. 

These  changes  In  no  way  made  a 
settlement  Inevitable.  Yet  foe  Down- 
ing Street  Declaration  opened  up 
foe  possibility.  It  was  the  political 
precondition  without  which  the  IRA 
could  notallow  the  processto  reach 
its  next  goal  — foe  eventual  IRA 
ceasefire  in  August  1994. 

The  political  importance  of  this 
ceasefire  wn9  enormous.  It  meant 
Sinn  Fein  could  be  brought  into  po- 
litical dialogue  and.  later,  into  a 


structured  all-party  talks  process. 
To  do  that  however,  meant  per- 
suading sufficient  unionist  opinion 
to  take  part  too. 

Some  say  Major  was  wrong  to  do 
it  that  way,  and  that  he  should  have 
focused  all  his  attention  on  deal- 
making with  Sinn  Fein  and  pressed 
ahead  more  quickly,  as  Albert  Rey- 
nolds, among  others,  wanted.  That 
was,  and  is,  unrealistic  unless  you 
believe — as  some  do — that  British 
policy  should  be  to  withdraw  from 
Northern  Ireland,  irrespective  of 
the  wishes  of  those  who  live  there. 

Like  most  people  in  Britain, 
though,  Mqjor  had  a more  modest 
aim  — to  achieve  peace  on  the  basi9 
of  a new  constitutional  settlement 


democratically  acceptable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Northern  Ireland.  With  that 
as  foe  goal,  the  fundamental  art  was 
to  get  Sinn  Fein  (without  whom 
peace  is  Impossible)  and  sufficent 
unionists  (without  whom  demo- 
cratic endorsement  is  impossible) 
round  foe  table  to  discuss  a new  set- 
tlement That  is  why  Trimble,  as  die 
leader  of  foe  only  large  block  of 
unionists  plausibly  willing  to  take 
part  on  those  terms,  is  as  important 
In  his  own  way  as  Adams  is  in  his. 

But  Mqjor  got  it  wrong.  Although 
undermined  in  his  own  party  at 
home,  he  still  waited  too  long  before 
accepting  the  ceasefire  was  gen- 
uine. He  then,  wasted  time  finding  a 
way  out  of  foe  decommissioning 
maze.  When  the  Mitchell  report 
gave  him  such  a chance,  he  mishan- 
dled it,  perliaps  his  biggest  error. 

Mqjor  should  have  been  more 


aware  of  the  effect  of  his  approach 
.on  republicans  in  late  January.  Yet 
having  been  at  first  too  cautious 
about  the  ceasefire,  he  had  by  then 
become  too  incautious  and  lost  the 
balance.  Hemmed  in  though  he  was 
at  Westminster,  he  had  Labour’s 
support  Could  he  not  have  talked 
directly  to  Adams  at  this  time? 

In  retrospect  it  would  surely  have 
been  worth  this  and  other  risks  — 
such  as  a peace  referendum  — to 
save  a ceasefire  that  Adams,  too, 
had-an  interest  in  preserving, 

Without  a ceasefire,  the  peace 
process  is  nothing  of  the  sort  Per- 
haps foe  IRA  has  a surprise  up  its 
sleeve.  If  not,  foe  constitutional  par- 
ties may  spend  the  coming  weeks 
talking  as  though  the  process  is  still 
alive:  in  fact  they  are  replaying  the 
failed  Brooke/Mnyhew  talks  of 
1991-92. 


With  interest  rates  low,  who  better  to  manage 
your  money  than  Europe's  top  money  managers  ? 


Robeco  Bank,  the  .private  banking  arm  of  Europe’s  leading 
investment  house,  offers  a Discretionary  Asset  Management  service 
to  the  international  investor. 

Access  to  global  investment  management 
“ ‘ * This  servicj*  provides  professional  management  of  your 
; investments,  based  oh  the  product^  and  long-term  investment.  . 
philosophy  of  the  Robeco  Group. 

.-Professional  investment  management  is  normally  the  privilege  ■ 
of  the  very  few.  With  Robeco  Discredonary  Asset  Management,  It  is 
available  to  private  international  .investors  from  an  entry  level  of  just 
SFr,  100,000.  . . , 

The  service  that  reflects  your  own  values  ; . 

Through  personal  discussions  we  build  up  a profile  of  your 
investment  needs.  Then  by  ipreading  your  investment  across  our 


international  equity,  bond,  property  and  liquidity  portfolios,  we 
aim  for  abovc-aVerage  returns  at  below-averagc  risk.  For  example, 

US$  100,000  managed  since  1993'show  a gross  return  of  45.2%  at  * 
the  end  of  April  1996. 

. A™1.*3  fybeco  Bank  is  a duly  registered  bank,  die  confidentiality  •.  •• 
, and  security  of  your  account  are  assured. 

■ For  more  information  on  Robeco  Discretionary  Asset 
Management,  fid  in  the  coupon.  Or  call  us  in  Luxembourg  on  (3S2)- 
446  44  41;  or  in  Geneva  on  (41)  22 -939  0139.  Or  use  fax' or  e-mail, 
quoting  the  reference. 


To:  The  Manager,  Robreo  Bank  (Luxembourg)  S.A.,  3 rue  Thomas  Edison,  L-1445  Luxembourg.  Fax:  (33))  44  58  *6..  . • 

On  The  Manager  Robeco  Bank  (Suisse)  S A.,  16  chemln  des  Coquelkots,  Case  PCtale.  CH-1213  Geneva  15,  Switzerland.  Faiti  (41)  22-341  13  92. 
e-mail:  for  Luxembourg  InMrabeeobukJn  or  for  Switzerland  bfoGrobecobarikch  Reference  C CAVE  24  96  - , 

. • O Please  send  me  more  information  about  Robeco  Discretionary  Asset  Management  , , ' 

:.;D’  . Please  send  me  an  account-ppening  package.  . 

III  English  O 'German  Q • Dutch  □ ' ■ French  □ Tick  appropriate  box  ' • ■ ..’i  i'v 
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IMF  holds  a gold  key  for  the  Third  World 


DEBATE: 

Kevin  Watkins 


GOD  gave  Moses  clear  guide- 
lines for  protecting  vulnera- 
ble people  in  debt  They  are 
set  out  in  . the  book  of  Leviticus, 
where  creditors'  are  told:  “When 
your  brother  cannot  support  him- 
self . . . you  shall  not  charge  him  in- 
terest on  a Iobh,  either  by  deducting 
it  from  the  capital  sum,  or  by  adding 
repayment"  For  those  hoping  that 
later  divine  revelation  would  adopt  a 
more  market-friendly  tone,  further 
disappointment  whb  in  store,  with  a 
foil  debt  write-off  ordered  every 
seven  years. 

All  the  world’s  great  religions  pro- 
vide an  ethical  framework  for  dealing 
with  debt  — and  for  good  reason. 
While  credit  has  the  power  to  gener- 
ate wealth  and  enhance  prosperity, 


the  unrestrained'  claims  of  creditors 
can  destroy  the  social  fabric, 

Does  God  fall  to  grasp  the  logic  of 
credit  markets?  Ibis  appears  to  be 
the  view  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary FUnd’B  managing  director, 
Michel  Camdessus,  who  is  obstruct- 
ing progress  on  a debt  relief  plan  for 
the  pborest  countries  in  advance  of 
the  Group  of  Seven’s  Lyons  summit 
Every  year  Africa  transfers  to  its 

creditors principally  northern 

governments;  the  World  Bank  and 
tire  IMF  — around  $10  billion,  more 
than  the  region  spends  on  health 
and  education  combined. 

Interest  and  capital  arrears  have 
doubled  since  1990.  Relative  to  abil- 
ity to  pay,  Africa's  $210  billion  debt 
stock  and  repayment  obligations  are 
higher  than  in  Latin  America  at  the 
height  of  the  debt  and  remain  a big 
obstacle  to  recovery. 

In  a civilised  world,  the  human  suf- 


fering caused  by  Africa's  debt  would 
not  be  tolerated.  In  Uganda,  one  in 
five  children  does  not  live  to  his  or 
her  first  birthday.  Most  fell  victim  to 
infectious  diseases  easily  eradicated 
by  low-cost  primary  health  interven- 
tion. Yet  for  every  dollar  on  health, 
the  Ugandan  government  spends 
five  on  debt  repayment 

In  Zambia,  public  spending  on  pri- 
mary education  has  been  slashed 
under  an  IMF  ‘'stabilisation"  pro- 
gramme. According  to  the  IMF  there 
is  no  alternative  — a view  which  Ig- 
nores the  feet  that  Zambia  ia  spend- 
ing 10  times  more  on  repaying  the 
IMF  than  on  primary  education. 

For  less  than  is  currently  spent  on 
debt,  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
investments  that  would  save  the 
lives  of  about  21  million  children  and 
provide  more  than  90  million  girls 
with  a basic  education.  Northern 
governments  ought  to  regard  such 


investments  as  a priority.  So  why  has 
so  tittle  been  done?  Partly  because 
the  industrial  countries  have  been 
more  concerned  to  maximise  repay- 
ments to  themselves;  and  partly 
because  about  half  Africa’s  debt  pay- 
ments are  directed  to  the  IMF  and 
the  World  Bank,  both  of  which  have 
traditionally  rejected  debt  relief. 

This  Is  starting  to  change.  Follow- 
ing Britain’s  lead,  several  G7  coun- 
tries are  pressing  for  multilateral 
debt  relief.  Last  year,  the  World 
Bank  admitted,  to  the  fury  of  the 
IMF,  that  multilateral  debt  reduc- 
tion was  vital  to  economic  recovery 
In  many  countries. 

The  upshot  is  a proposed  debt  re- 
duction facility,  drafted  by  the 
World  Bank.  TTtis  would  buy  up 
debt  owed  by  the  poorest  countries 
with  fonds  provided  by  multilateral 
and  bilateral  donors,  in  effect  writ- 
ing it  off.  To  qualify  for  debt  relief, 


Last  temptation  of  Bob  Dole 


The  Republicans'  likely 
presidential  candidate 
is  being  pushed  to  ditch 
his  economic  principles. 

Alex  Brummer  reports 
from  Washington 

T WAS  a typical  Bob  Dole  mo- 
i ment  Speaking  at  a rally  in  the 
l heartland  of  car  country  at  War- 
ren, Michigan,  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  acidly  quipped:  ’‘I 
cant  teU  you  how  glad  I am  to  be 
able  to  make  this  speech  before 
President  Clinton  got  a copy  of  it 
and  delivered  it  himself."  This  was 
not  the  inspirational  stuff  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  come  to  expect  of 
their  leaders  but  reflects  the  reality 
of  the  1996  race  for  the  White 
House  as  run  by  the  introspective 
Mr  Dole. 

In  his  final  act,  before  leaving  the 
US  Senate  last  week,  Mr  Dole,  the 
departing  majority  leader,  forced  a 
vote  on  an  amendment  to  balance 
tiie  budget  And  he  used  a cam- 
paign speech  to  suggest  that  the 
deficit  was,  in  effect,  a “stealth  tax” 
which,  through  the  Interest  charges 
on  the  national  debt,  was  costing 
the  average  working  femily  $36,000 
extra  on  their  mortgage;  $1,400 
more  for  their  student  loans  and 
$700  on  their  car  loans.  These  afe 
not  the  words  of  a Republican  who 
would  be  easily  persuaded  by  the 
tax-cutting  nostrum. 

But  Mr  Dole — who  is  trailing  his 
Democratic  opponent  by  17  points 
in  the  opinion  polls  — has  a huge 
problem.  The  election  economy  ap- 
pears all  but  perfect.  ,fAs  a macro 
proposition,  the  economy  is  in  the 
best  shape  for  30  years,”  says  the 
deputy  treasury  secretary, 
Lawrence  Summers.  Mr  Summers 
is  uot  simply  beating  the  drum,  the 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  .Tjie 
US  unemployment  rate,  at  5.6  per 
cent,  Is  far  below  the  6 per  cent 
mark  most  economists  regard  as 
the  natural  level  of  foil  employment 

Since  August  1993,  7 million  jobs 
have  been  created.  Inflation  is  well 
below  the  3 per  cent  mark  The  bud- 
get deficit  has  been  cut  in  half,  to 
i $130  billion,  to  where  it  represents 
1.7  per  cent  of  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct, against  4.9  per  cent  when  Clin- 
ton took  over.  - 

On  the  global  economic  front,  a 
combination  -of  words  and  co- 


ordinated action  among  the  G7  na- 
tions has  lifted  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, bond  yields  have  been  ratcheted 
downwards.  Mexico  has  been  res- 
cued from  near  disaster  and  the 
Nafta  and  World  Trade  Organisa- 
tion treaties  have  been  ratified. 

It  is  against  tills  formidable  statis- 
tical backdrop  that  Mr  Dole  must 
make  the  case  that  it  is  he,  rather 
than  President  Clinton,  who  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  nurture  economic 
expansion,  He  is,  of  course,  not  en- 
tirely without  weapons. 

Putting  aside  Whitewater  and  the 
character  issues,  which  are  certain 
to  be  part  of  the  Dole  armoury, 
there  are  a number  of  more  subtle 
economic  trends  into  which  Mr 
Dole  may  seek  to  tap.  Although  un- 
employment is  low,  concern  about 
Job  insecurity  remains  high,  as  sym- 
bolised by  the  current  9trike  at 
planemaker  McDonnell  Douglas, 
where  workers  are  demanding 
greater  certainty.  The  present 
growth  rate  of  2.2  per  cent,  in  the 
first  quarter,  is  significantly  below 
where  it  has  been  historically,  pro- 
ductivity-is -disappointing  and  real 
incomes,  for  most  Americans,  have 
been  flat 

In  addition,  no  political  leader,  in- 
• eluding  the  president,  has  had  the 
courage  to  tackle  the  potentially  im- 
ploding finances  .of  an  over- 
generous  social  security  system. 

Early  last  month,  in'  an  effort  to 
put  some  intellectual  punch  into  a 
campaign  going  nowhere,  Mr  Dole 
took  the  first  steps  towards  forming 
a brains'  trust  of  economists  to  di- 
rect him  away  from  his  obsession 
with  balanced  budgets  towards  a 
more  broadly  based  policy  that  ad- 
dressed some  of  the  longer-term 
weaknesses  in  the  economy. 

The  six  wise  men  — pointy 
heads,  as  some  commentators  un- 
kindly called  them  — were  brought  1 
together  In  the  Capitol  conference 
room,  under  the  auspices  of  Senate 
budget  committee  chairman  Pete  . 
Domenici. 

It  was  an  eclectic  group,  which  in- 1 
eluded  the  Nobel  prize-winning 
economist  Gary  Becker,  who  has 
taken  over  Professor  Milton  Fried- 
man’s seat  at  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Harvard’s  Martin  Feld- 
atein;  who  served  as  chairman  of 
President  Reagan’s  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers:  John  Lipsky,  the 
tall,  thoughtful  market  economist  at 
Salomon^  Brothers,  -aqd  Professor 
John  Taylor  of  Stafford  University, 
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countries  would  have  to  adhere  to 
on  IMF  reform  programme  for  she 
years. 

The  plan  is  opposed  by  Germany 
and  Japan,  however,  and  by  the  IMF. 
Mr  Camdessus  has  denounced  debt 
relief  as  a "moral  hazard”  claiming  it 
encourages  governments  to  bbrrow 
recklessly.  Instead,  he  is  urging 
donors  to  finance  (lie  Fund's 
Enhanced  Structural  Adjustment 
Facility  fliSAF),  which  lends  to  the 
poorest  countries.  Tills  has  been 
rejected  by  Britain  and  the  US. 

With  aid  budgets  under  mount- 
ing pressure,  they  insist  that  the 
IMF  should  generate  resources  for 
debt  relief  — and  they  are  right.  By 
selling  off  10  per  cent  of  its  gold 
slocks,  the  Fund  could  write  off  the 
debt  owed  to  it  by  the  poorest  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  Were  the  interests  of 
Mexico  or  Russia  at  stake,  there  h 
little  doubt  that  Mr  Camdessus's  ob- 
jections would  have  been  overrid- 
den long  ago. 

I Kevin  Watkins  works  for  Oxfam 


fi.e&W 


the  informal  chairman  and  note- 
taker  of  the  group.  . 

What  was  remarkable,  given  the 
different  backgrounds  of  the  econo- 
mists present,  was  the  degree  of 
consensus  among  them  on  what  Is 
needed  to  spur  further  growth.  “We 
were  basically  a bunch  of  econo- 
mists all  heading  in  the  same  direc- 
tion," said  Mr  LJpsky.  The  themes>, 
which  focused  on  tax  reform,  were 
not  shocking,  he  observes.  “What 
would  have  been  radical  is  if  we  had 
considered  the  current  tax  system  a 
model  of  efficiency  and  logic,”  hq 
argues. 

What  emerged,  according  to  an- 
other participant,  Mr  Feldstein,-  was 
a "menu  of  options”  from  which  the 
Republican  candidate,  working  with 
his  political  advisers,  could  choose. 

'Die  remarkable  aspect  from  Mr 
Dole's  point  of  view  is  that  all.  foe 
ideas  were  tax-related;  Among  . the 
most  radical  discussed. wss  whole- 
sale tax  reform,  which  would  move 
the  US  to  a mOre  European  model  In 
which  direct  taxes  on  income  were 
partly  replaced  by  a consumer  tax, : 
such  as  value-added  tax.  This  was 
seen  as  a valid  approach  ia  an  econ- 
omy in  which  the  taxes  on  capital 
(such  as  double  taxation  of  corpora- 
tions) are  among  the  highest  in  the 
Western  woi^d.  But  it  wes  .consUk 
ered  too  contentious  for  the  voters 
in  1996,  though  it.nUQr  fopxi.part  of  a 
future  Republican  programme. 


The  group  instead  came  up  with  a In  Brief 
more  conventional  set  of  idens. 

These  included: 

Q Income  tax  cuts,  not  dissimilar  to 
President  Reagan’s  historic  move  in 
1982.  It  was  argued  that  this  would 
compensate  workers  for  slow  wage 
growth  in  recent  years: 

□ Reducing  capital  gains  taxes,  or 
indexing  them  to  inflation,  to  lower 
the  cost  of  capital  and  stimulate  pri- 
vate investment  — one  of  the  most 
serious  longer-term  deficiencies  of 
the  US  economy; 

□ The  creation  of  "personal  security  (J  RIT1S1 1 
savings  accounts”,  similar  to  UK  D partner 
Peps,  to  allow  individuals  to  shelter  march  on  t) 
savings  from  tax,  without  having  in  the  world’s 
wait  for  retirement  to  enjoy  them;  work,  set  to 

□ Additional  accounts  to  nilow  year  by  the 
Americans  to  save  money,  tax-free, 
for  education  expenses  and  medical 
enre.  This  may  be  accompanied  by 
matching  federal  funds  for  those  on 
lower  incomes  who  choose  to  lake 
this  route; 

□ A tax  incentive  for  families  by  ex- 
cluding from  taxation  port  of  the 
income  in  households  with  Iwo 
earners. 

Mo9t  of  these  ideas  — with  the 
exception  of  a switch  to  a cunsnmi)- 
tion  tax  by  tlio  millennium  ■—  may 
seem  unexceptional.  But  in  the 
hands  of  Mr  Dole,  with  his  fixation 
on  the  balanced  budget,  they  ure  pee 
tcntially  explosive,  requiring  n 
Pauline-style  conversion  to  supply- 
side  economics  — renamed  for 
these  purposes  "growth  econom- 
ics". In  language  reminiscent  of  the 
Rekgan  era,  those  advising  Mr  Dole 
in  favour  of  the  programme  believe 
it  could  be  self-financing. 

Extra  revenues  of  some  $90  bil- 
lion a year  could  be  generated, 
effectively  wiping  out  the  deficit,  if 
the  economy  could  be  restored  to 
trend  US  growth  of  3.3  per  cent,  in 
the  view  of  conservative  economist 
Gary  Robbins;  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy,  Innovation,  Mr  Robbins,  an 
adviser  to  Capitol  Hill  Republicans, 
argues  that  slower  growth  since 
1989  has  cost  citizens  $1,337  in  in- 
. come  per  year.,.  , 

. ■ . . So  for,  Mr  Dole  has  not  decided 
which  of  foe  reforms  to  back.  But 
the  Clinton  team  Is  already  shaipen- 
ing  its  stiletto.  "We  can’t  afford  to  go 
: foe  voodoo  ecotipmica  route  again," 
says  White  House  economic  adviser 
Martin  Baily.  “Dole  has  a history  of 
being  more  responsible.” 

But,  as  the  struggle  for  Mr  Dole's 
soul  intensifies,  with  advisers  urg- 
ing ^hlm  to  , put  clear,  .blue  water 
between  himself  and  President  Clin- 
ton, d6j&-vqqdoo  becomes  a serious 
' prospect  ‘ 


EXXON  Corp  has  been 
awarded  $250  million  In 
com ponsmtion  for  money  it  spent 
cleaning  up  after  the  1 989 
Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  in  Alaska. 
A Texas  jury  voted  11-1  that 
Lloyd’s  of  London  and  about 
250  other  underwriters  should 
honour  a policy  that  covered 
Exxon  aa  owner  of  the  oil. 


BRITISH  Telecom  and  its  US 
partner  MCI  have  stolen  a 
march  on  their  rivolH  by  unveiling 
the  world’s  biggest  Internet  net- 
work, set  to  bring  In  $2  billion  a 
year  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

COMPUTER  group  NEC  Is 
combining  Us  PC  operations 
outside  Japan  with  Packard  BeiJ 
of  the  US  to  form  the  world’a 
fourlh-lnrgcst  manufacturer. 


K mortgage  rates  fell  to  their 


1 960s  alter  foe  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clnrkc,  umbushed  the 
City  with  the  fourth  cut  In  base 
rates  In  six  months. 


BRITISH  Airways  and 
American  Airlines  are 
peeled  to  announce  plans  to 
establish  a wide-ranging  booW0* 
and  marketing  alliance  which 
has  already  provoked  threats® . 
open  warfare  from  thefr  rivals. 
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R.  Jeffrey  Smith 


BY  DECIDING  to  provide 
more  food  aid  to  North 
Korea,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration Is  gambling  that  it  can  sell 
the  American  public  on  the  merits 
of  making  a humanitarian  gesture  to 
malnourished  people,  even  though 
they  live  under  one  of  the  world’s 
least  friendly  regimes. 

The  decision  represents  an  un- 
usual diplomatic  effort  because  re- 
cent visitors  to  North  Korea  — a 
notably  repressive  and  economi- 
cally backward  country  — report 
widespread  food  shortages  but  no 
starvation  or  related  disease.  They 
also  report  no  sign  of  imminent  do- 
mestic upheaval  or  preparations  for 
military  action  that  could  threaten 
nearby  U.S.  forces  or  allies. 

As  a result,  officials  say  the  ad- 
ministration's decision,  which  Presi- 
dent Clinton  formalized  last  week 
by  signing  a detailed  plan,  arises  not 
so  much  out  of  a terrible  crisis  as  an 
expectation  that  matters  can  only 
get  worse,  with  possible  conse- 
quences that  cannot  be  clearly 
forecast. 

At  worst,  U.S.  officials  say, 
North  Korea's  Communist  leaders 
might  use  their  ample  arsenal  of 
guns  and  missiles  to  distract  the 
populace  in  the  midst  of  famine  by 
provoking  a war  with  neighboring 
South  Korea.  Or  perhaps  a hungry 
military  unit  or  two,  or  a few  thou- 
sand starving  citizens,  might  try  to 
defect  to  the  south,  provoking  a 
tense  argument  between  these 
countries  about  what  to  do  with  the 
refugees. 

These  scenarios  remain,  for  now, 
just  hypotheses  about  how  the  food 
shortage  might  spin  out  of  control. 
That  makes  the  administration’s 
plan  either  an  unnecessary  and  ex- 
cessively generous  gesture  to  what 
America  views  as  a “rogue"  nation, 
or  an  unusually  far-sighted,  non- 
tradltional  plan  of  action  by  U.S, 
diplomats  to  forestall  a crisis  before 


on  Aid  for  North  Korea 
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Lining  up  for  aid  . . . North  Korean  farmers  In  Unpa  country,  90  miles  south  of  Pyongyang,  waiting  last 
month  to  receive  Red  Cross  supplies  of  rice  and  vegetable  oil 


it  actually  erupts  in  a distant  but 
highly  important  region. 

To  presumptive  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee  Robert  Dole,  it  falls 
clearly  into  the  former  category.  He 
denounced  the  plan  last  week  as  an 
unwarranted  subsidy  for  “a  country 
that  devotes  its  own  resources  to 
the  appetite  of  an  insatiable  mili- 
tary," including  a burgeoning  ballis- 
tic missile  program,  not  to  mention 
the  millions  il  spends  on  its  exten- 
sive internal  propaganda  machine. 

Seeking  to  make  a broader  point 
about  what  he  claims  is  foreign  pol- 
icy ineptness  at  foe  While  House, 
Dole  said  the  decision  reflected  In- 
consistency and  "misallocation  of 


resources"  because  the  administra- 
tion had  decided  against  such  aid  as 
recently  as  last  month.  He  also  said 
it  amounted  to  rewarding  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States  “with  no  recip- 
rocal action  on  the  part  of  Asia’s 
most  dangerous  regime." 

But  the  White  House,  anticipat- 
ing Dole’s  critical  remarks,  has  de- 
vised some  protective  political 
cover  for  itself.  Unlike  Washing- 
ton's unilateral  decision  to  give 
North  Korea  $2  million  in  food  as- 
sistance last  February,  which 
came  at  a time  when  Japan  and 
South  Korea  were  publicly  advis- 
ing that  such  assistance  was  not 
warranted,  this  decision  is  to  be 


China  Criticized  for  Nuclear  Weapon  Test 


Stovon  Mufson  In  Beijing  . 

CHINA  conducted  a nuclear 
weapon  test  at  the  weekend  and 
®aid  it  will  detonate  another  derice 
before  joining  an  international 
moratorium  on  further  tests  In 
September. 

China  is  the  , only  one  of  the  five 
declared  nuclear  powers  not  already 
observing  the  moratorium,  and  the 
latest  in  a series  of  Chinese  tests 
drew  a chorus  of  criticism  from  for- 
eign governments  urging  China  to 
abandon  its  plans  for  another  blast 
The  underground  explosion  came 
just  20  days  before  the  deadline  for 
completion  of  a comprehensive 
treaty  banning  all  future  tests,  :and 
some  foreign  governments  said  the 
blast  undermined  the  credibility  of 
foe  Chinese  efforte  to  reach  an  ac*. 
cord  at  negotiations  in  ^Geneva.  On 
Thursday  last  week,  China  said  it 
would  no  longer  insist  on  being  able 
to  conduct  '■peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions." 

The  White  House  said  it  “deeply 
regrets”  China’s  test,  news  services 
reported.  “We  urge  China  to  refrain 
from  further  nuclear  tests  and  .to . 
join  in  a global  moratorium,"  press 
secretary  Mike  McCurry  said  in  a 


statement  Issued  by  the  White 
House. 

Australian  Prime  Minister  John 
Howard  said:  'It  is,  particularly  re- 
grettable that  China  continues  to 
tpst  when  the  negotiations  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  are  at 
a critical  juncture." 

.'  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Ryu  taro 
Hashimoto  told  reporters  iii  Tokyo 
he  WB9  “very  disappointed"  adding, 
"I  hope  foere  will  be  no  more  tests." 

China  has  conducted'44  nuclear 
teste  since  1964,  and  the  latest  one. 
at  its  Lop  Nur  test  site  in  oorthwest- 
ern  Xinjiang  province,  created  a 
9hock  that  registered  5.7  on  the 
Richter  scale;  Australian  seismolo- 
gists reported.  The  bomb  had  an 
estimated  yield  of  20  to  80  kilotons, 
making  it  a middle-range  explosion,, 
foe  Australian  Seismological  Center 
and  the  Australian  Geological 
Survey  Organization  ‘said.  The 
bomb  the  United  States  dropped  on 
Hiroshhna,  Japan,  in  1945  was  about 
12.5  kilotons. 

China's  Foreign  Ministry  said 
China  had  exercised  the  "utmost  re- 
straint in  conducting  nuclear  tests. 
“Tfye  number  ,of  tests,  is  extremely 
limited,”  it  said  In  a statement 
released  through  the  state-run  New 


China  News  Agency.  The  Ministry 
said  that  the  test  was  aimed  at  en- 
suring foe  safety  of  its  nuclear  arse- 
nal: Tor  the  purpose  of  the 
supreme  intercats  of  the  state  and 
the  nation,  China  cannot  but  con- 
duct the  necessary  and  the  mini-1 
mum  number  of  nuclear  tests.” 

But  Western  diplomats  believe. 
China  is  rushing  to  finish  tests  that 
would  help  it.develop  missiles  capa- 
ble of  carrying  more  than  one  ' nu- 
clear warhead  at  a time,  a capability 
the  United  States  and  other  nuclear 
powers  already  possess. 

China  insists  it  has  far  fewer 
nuclear  weapons  and  has  conducted 
fewer  1 tests  than  other  countries.  It 
is  believed  to'hfrre  about  250  to  300 
nuclear  warheads.  The  Foreign 
Ministry. said  that  the  weapons  are 
"solely  for  the  purpose  of  self-de- 
fense” and  reiterated 'China’s  stated 
opposition'  to  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  j j 

The  test  and  announcement  come 
two'dsys  alter  China  said  It  would 
“temporarily"  drop  Its  insistence  on  1 
nuclear  tests  for  what  it  called  peace- 
ful usest  fearing  open  the  possibility 
of  revisiting  foe  issue  in  10  years,  No ,, 
other  country  asserts  nuclear  de- 
rices could  have  any  peaceful  use, 


announced  in  conjunction  with 
similar  pledges  of  additional  aid  by 
those  two  allies. 

Washington  had  to  do  some 
persuading  to  get  South  Korea  to 
sign  up.  because  the  last  time 
Seoul  provided  food  aid  it  got  in  re- 
turn tlie  back  of  North  Korea's 
hand.  But  South  Korea,  like  Wash- 
ington. wants  to  ensure  that  Nortli 
Korea  forges  closer  ties  with  the 
outside  world  so  that,  as  the  na- 
tion's economy  implodes,  the  coun- 
try will  come  in  for  what  specialists 
refer  to  as  a “soft  landing."  An  eco- 
nomic slowdown  in  a climate  of 
suspicion  and  hostility  might  lead 
to  war,  they  fear. 


and  there  is  no  way  to  tell  whether  a 
test  is  being  conducted  for  military 
or  nonmilitary  purposes. 

China's  change  in  position  re- 
moved one  stumbling  block  to  foe 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
being  negotiated  In  Geneva,  due  to 
be  signed  in  September  at  the 
United  Nations  and  then  ratified  by 
Individual  governments. 

But  wrangling  is  continuing  over 
China’s  reluctance  to:  allow  on-site 
inspections  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  treaty.  China  has  expressed 
concern  that  Inspections  would 
compromise  Us  national  security. 
But  American  negotiators  have  ar- 
'gued  1 that  such  Inspections  ; are 
needed  to  ensure  compliance. 

Though  China  cotnplalried  about 
the  intrusivenesa  of  inspection 
methods,  Damon  Moglen,  a Hong 
Kong-based  spokesman  for  the  anti- 
nuclear group  Greenpeace,  said  that 
the  measures  “need  to  be  Intrusive 
enough  so  that  all  parties  feel;,  die 
treaty  will  be  abided  to.  The  treaty 
shouldn’t  provide  mennfl  for  'one 
country  to  spy  on  another,  but  It  has 
.to  provide  a means  for  the  treaty  to 
be  solid  enough  to  be  genuine.” ' 

Greenpeace's  boat,  the  MV 
Greenpeace,  set  sail  from  Manila  at 
foe  weekend  to.  protest  against 
China’s  nuclear  tests  and  should  ar- 
rive off  China  early  next  week. 


White  House 
Apology  Over 
FBI  Reports 

Qaorpe  Lardner 
and  John  F.  Harris 

PRESIDENTIAL  chief  of  staff 
Leon  Panetta  apologized  at  the 
weekend  for  the  White  House’s  In- 
spection in  1993  of  FBI  background 
reports  on  former  White  House 
pass-holders,  including  many  promi- 
nent Republicans,  but  denied  the  in- 
formation was  “improperly  used.” 

“Obviously  a mistake  was  made. 
It’s  inexcusable,"  Panetta  told  re- 
porters on  Air  Force  One  on  a cam- 
paign trip  to  the  West  with 
President  Clinton.  “We  do  owe  nn 
npology  to  those  involved." 

Asked  about  the  apology,  Clinton 
staled:  "1  completely  support  what 
he  [Panetta]  said."  He  called  the 
episode  “a  completely  honest 
bureaucratic  snafu"  that  occurred 
“when  we  were  trying  to  straighten 
out  who  should  get  security  clear- 
ances to  come  to  the  While  House." 

Republicans  welcomed  the  apo- 
logy but  said  too  many  questions  re- 
main unanswered  to  accept  the 
White  House’s  explanations,  to  date. 

White  House  officials  initially 
said  last  week  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  tile  improperly  ob- 
tained files  had  been  examined,  but 
the  investigator  who  request ed  and 
obtained  them  said  lie  reviewed  (lie 
files  for  “derogatory  information” 
that  might  pose  a security  problem. 

“I  think  we  ought  to  have  hear- 
ings," House  Majority  Leader 
Richard  1C  Armey,  R-Texas,  said  on 
ABCs  This  Week  With  David  Brink- 
ley.  “What  business  did  they  have 
nosing  around  in  fifes  on  people 
who  had  long  since  left  the  White 
House  when  we  know  they  weren’t 
even  getting  their  own  people 
properly  cleared?” 

FBI  files  on  more  than  330  people 
were  collected  by  the  Clinton  White 
House  in  foe  latter  haU  of  1993  even 
though  they  were  not  employed  at 
the  White  House  at  the  time.  Among 
them  were  former  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  111  and  Tony  Blankley, 
foe  press  secretary  to  now  House 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich,  R-Georgia. 
Many  had  not  worked  at  tile  White 
House  for  years. 

The  White  House  hds  said  the 
. Improperly  collected  files  • were 
returned  to  the  FBI  after  senior  offi- 
cials learned  of  their  existence  last 
week,  Panetta,  who  first  voiced  the 
White  House  apology  on  NBC’s 
(Meet  The i Press,  said  procedures 
i hpvfe  Keen  changed  to  “ensure  that 
! nothing  tike  that  will  happen  again.” 

Anthony  Marccca,  an  Army  civil- 
ian investigator  detailed  to  foe  White 
■ House  personnel  office  in  late  1993 
and  : early  1994, 1 said  lie  looked 
through  Uie  files  wheri  clearing  up  a 
! backlog  of  security  work.1  He  based 
' hfe  file  requests  to  the  FBI  on  Secret 
Service  lists  of  White  House  pass- 
holders: ’>and  thought  that  many 
Republicans  from  previous-  admini- 
strations still:  had  valid  White  House 
; passes  and  that  It.  whb  appropriate  to 
obtain  their  FBI 'background  files. 
Marcfcca  said  he  read  the  files  bud 
notified  Craig  Livingstone,  head  of 
the  White  House  personnel  security 
office,  • of  a few  that  ■ contained 
.“derogatory  information/*  but 
added  that  most  of  the  files  had  no 
such  details  and  went  straight  to  a 
White  House  vault 
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Can  a Free  Internet  Endure? 


The  noncommercial  ethic 
of  the  superhighway  Is  In' 
danger  from  business, 
writes  Robert  Kuttner 


AS  THE  Net  proliferates,  a 
showdown  keeps  being  de- 
ferred — between  its  current 
incarnation  in  which  information  is 
largely  free,  and  a seemingly  in- 
evitable world  where  users  must 
pay.  But  even  as  purveyors  keep  lay- 
ing plans  to  exploit  the  Net's  com- 
mercial potential,  more  and.  more 
information' keeps  coming  available, 
free. 

Since  the  Net’s  Inception,  a 
fiercely  held  noncommercial  ethic 
has  taken  root.  Information,  once 
produced,  costs  virtually  nothing  to 
disseminate  electronically.  Beyond 
the  cost  of  paying  access  charges, 
users  have  grown  accustomed  to 
receiving  information  as  a public 
good.  The  philosophers  of  the  Net 
are  cyber-Diggers.  Like  those  early 
English  egalitarians,  they  champion 
free  use  and  equal  access. 

Of  course,  it  costs  something  to 
produce  information.  But  until 
now,  the  producer  ha9  willingly 
subsidized  the  consumer  for  a 
blend  of  high-minded  and  self- 
serving  reasons. 

Purveyors  have  been  willing  to 
give  information  away,  either  be- 
cause they  are  committed  to  free 
dissemination  of  ideas  (libraries, 
universities,  researchers,  individual 
Net-heads)  or  because  they  calcu- 
lated that  die  publicity  value  justi- 
fied die  cost  (political  groups, 
corporations,  publishers).  The  Net 
is  another  form  of  marketing. 

A loss  leader,  however,  is  worth 
the  cost  only  if  it  generates  other 
business  or  income.  .Today,  there  is 
such  a glut  of  Information  on  the 
Net  that  nobody  knows  for  certain 
whether  this  form  of  marketing  is  a 
good  investment.  For  the  moment 
the  consumer  is  still  king. 

A handful  of  Internet  publishers 
have  begun  charging.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  with  a cornucopia  of 
data  on  financial  markets  and  corpo- 
rations, initially  gave  it  away  but 
now  charges  a yearly . fee.  Mi- 
crosoft's yet-to-be  unveiled  virtual 
magazine,  Slate,  at  first  was  con- 
ceived as  a free  service  to  attract 
pajdng  customers  to  Microsoft’s 
proprietary  Network,  but  the  latest 
plan  Is  to  sell  subscriptions. 

As  businesses  try  to  derive  rev- 
enue from  the  Internet,  there  is  also 
more  direct  marketing  of  merchan- 
dise, and  even  junk  e-maiL  But  this 
process  has  been  slow  to  take  off 
because  credit  card  transactions  on 
the  Net  are  not  yet  secure. 

Though  paid  ads  are  also  sprout- 
ing on  Internet  “web  sites,"  they 
seem  alien  appendages.  While  they 
invite  the  user  to  click- for  more  in- 
formation, it  is  not  clear  that  they 
are  attracting  many  customers.  It  Is 
too  easy  to  simply  Ignore  them. 
And,  reportedly,  software  Is. being 
developed  that  will  screen  ads  out 
As  my  colleague  Paul  Starr  ob- 
serves, the  closest  parallel  to  the 
fight  for  the  shape  of  the  Net  was 
the  evolution  of  radio  in  the  1920s. 
When  radio  burst  on  the  scene  in 
1921  and  1922,  it  was  not  at  all  clear 
whether  it  would  be  dominated  by 
-amateur  users  (who,  along  with  the 
military,1  pioneered  it)  or  whether  it 
would  be  controlled  by  professional 
broadcasters. 

i The  amateur  radio  operator,  with 
his  own  low-power  station,  was  the 
1920s  equivalent  of  the  individual  of- 


fering an  Internet  “home  page.”  Nor 
was  it  clear,  once  professional 
broadcasters  began  obtaining  li- 
censes, whether  stations  would  be 
noncommercial  services  or  under- 
written by  corporate  sponsors. 

After  a few  years  of  confusion, 
commercial  broadcasters  demon- 
strated that  they  could  attract  mass 
audiences  by  designing  attractive 


programming,  and  then  selling  the 
audiences  to  commercial  sponsors. 
This  mostly  drove  out  noncommer- 
cial broadcasting  until  government 
helped  revive  public  broadcasting  in 
the  1960s. 

In  Britain,  however,  public  policy 
went  the  other  way.  Broadcasting 
remained  noncommercial  (and 
many  would  say,  of  higher  quality) , 


until  commercial  competitors  were 
allowed  in  during  the  1970s. 

It  may  be  that  large  corporations 
will  gain  control  of  the  Internet  by 
using  their  resources  and  market 
power  to  deliver  a better  product,  for 
which  they  can  either  charge  users 
or  attract  advertisers.  Alternatively, 
it  may  be  that  the  Net  has  already 
put  down  sufficiently  deep  roots  to 
resist  total  commercialization. 

There  are  just  too  many  people 
eager  to  use  the  Net  as  a free  bul- 
letin board.  Purveyors  of  paid  ser- 
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vices  will  have  to  be  clever  indeed  to 
entirely  drive  out  those  fee 
services. 

Inevitably,  as  credit  card  rip-offo, 
plagiarism,  junk  e-mail  and  other 
commercial  abuses  proliferate,  we 
will  also  need  some  form  of  public 
regulation,  if  only  to  set  ground 
rules  and  direct  traffic.  Either  way, 
we  wifi  likely  look  back  on  the 
benign  nnnrchy  of  the  Internet  In  its 
first  decade  ns  a more  innocent 
time,  when  minnowB  swam  with 
whales  and  it  was  all  free. 
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The  Panama  Hat’s  Heady  Days  Are  Over 


Gabriel  Escobar 
In  Cuenoe,  Ecuador 

££r  ■ T HE  FUTURE  of  the  hat?^ 
. . I Homero  Ortega  ca- 
JL  resses  the' wild  strajidS 
of  ah  unfinished  Panama,  measured 
the  brim  with  .a  small  wooden  ruler 
and  then  quietly  repeats  the  quesj 
tion,  almost  defying  himBelf  to  an^ 


swer.,“With  God's  help,"  he,  says  at 
last,  “we  can  pass  this  on  from  my 
children  to  my  grandchildren." 

If  the  chaos  (hat  defines  Monday 
mornings  at  Homero  Ortega  Father 
& Sons  were  the  barometer  of  ljis 
business,  the  80-year-old  ,hat  impre- 
sario would  have  nothing  to  worry 
about  Dozens  of  Panamas  have  just 
been  brought  down  from  the  moun- 


tain villages  where  poor  weavers 
turn  palm  fronds  into  this  sartorial 
classic,  and  in  the  courtyard  out 
back,  rows  and  rqwa  of  hats  drying 
hi  , the  sun  lopk  like  an  exotic  crop 
waiting  for  harvest 


the  nearly  , two.  dozen  other  ex- 
porters are  trying  to  recover  from 
one.  of  the  .worst  years  in  recent; 
memory,,  and  the  industry.,  as  a 
, whole  is  facing  challenges  that  stand 
to  redefine  the  future  of  the  hat  De-j 


But  here,  in  this  southern  colonial  spite  a name  that  stjil  irks  rpany  here 
town  that  gave  the  world  the  — Americana  passing  through' 
Panama  hat  the  elegant  sombrero  is  Panama  bought  them  and  assumed 
at  a crossroads.  Ortega  and  many  of  they  were  local the  distinctive 
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If  you’re  looking  for  a wide  choice 
of  quality  investments,  look  no 
further  than  Perpetual. 

Our  comprehensive  range 
of  funds  investing  throughout 
the  world  provides  outstanding  and 
. consistent  investment  performance. 


wide 


range 


investment  opportunities  in 
equities  and  bonds. 
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are  investing  with  PerpeNd^  client  portfolios  and  regular 
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straw  hats  with  the  black  band  are 
Ecuador's  contribution  to  fashion 
and  a source  of  national  pride. 

What  is  happening  now  is  a far 
cry  from  the  heady  days  of  the  1940s 
and  '50s,  when  worldwide  demand 
for  the  Panama  hat  made  an  Interna- 
tional industry  out  of  what  remains, 
to  this  day,  an  Intricate  Indian  weave 
that  dates  back  centuries. 

What  has  changed,  however,  is 
.tile  market  and  the  competition. 
Until  recently,  the  Panama  hat  . had 
always,  been  able  to  fend  off  an  as- 
sault by -synthetic  sombreros  from 
Asia  because  those  upajarts  were 
visibly  poor  imitations,  cheap  paper 
products  that  paled  in  comparison 
with  the  real  thing. 

But  as  last  year’s  sale9  again  con- 
firmed, the  industry  has  effectively 
lost  tiie  profitable  bottom  end  of  the 
market  to  a new  generation  of  syn- 
thetics, hats  so  similar  in  texture  that 
they  fool  Cuenca's  connoisseurs. 

Worse  yet,  the  weavers  who  are 
the  lifeblood  of  the  hat  are  dwindling 
in  number.  A new  wave  of  migration 
from  the  region  bodes  ill  for  an  in- 
dustry that  relies  on  passing  a tradi- 
tion from  one  generation  to  another. 
Maria  Leonor  Aguilar,  who  wrote  a 
study  on  the  hat  industry  here,  says 
money  sent  from  abroad  by  relatives 
often  eliminates  the  financial  incen- 
tive to  weave,  creating  another  prob- 
lem in  the  chain  of  supply. 

Sales  in  1995  dropped  to 
$|>75,OOU,  a dramatic  reduction  from 
n recent  high  of  $1.4  million  in  1991, 
and  (hat  sent  Ortega  and  oilier  hat 
exporters  scrambling  for  new  mar- 
kets. To  make  matters  worse.  Mex- 
ico's financial  collapse  severely 
affected  (Jrtega  because  almost  7u 
percent  of  his  business  was  with 
Mexican  companies. 

Competing  with  the-  Asians  is 
extremely  difficult  for  economic 
reasons.  At  Serrano  Hat  Export 
Ltd.,  marketing  director  Fernando 
Moreno  Serrano  whips  out  a calcu- 
lator and  explains.  The  best  glazed 
paper  hats  from  Asia  go  for  $80  a 
dozen,  compared  with  about  $250 
for  the  same  number  of  run-of-the- 
mill  Panamas.  The  real  thing  takes 
time  to  make,  and  no  exporter  here 
can  guarantee  more  than  3,000 
dozen  a week,  a fraction  of  what 
the  Asian  markets  are  capable  of 
producing. 

Then  there  is  the  price.  Moreno 
says  the  firm's  once  profitable  cow- 
boy line  has  shrunk  over  the  years, 
and  now  just  one  or  two  hats  in  the 
American  catalogues  are  made  of 
natural  fiber.  “Cowboys  don’t  spend 
$300  to  $500  for  a hat,"  said. 
Moreno.  “For  that  they  can  buy  five 
different  kinds  made  of  paper,  and 
the  weave  is  almost  identical.” 

Ortega,  for  one,  believes  that  the 
answer  lies  in  the  high-end  market 
The  firm  is  working  with  a New 
York-based  haf  designer,  Andrea’ 
Stuart  who  spent  two  mqnthB  here 
training,  Ortega's  workers  to  pro-, 
duce  a new  line.  Her  summer  hats, ! 
, which  .average  about  $70  apiece,  are ; 
now.  on  the  shelves  in  predictable 
places:  East  Hampton,  Nantucket 
Martha's  Vineyard.  . \ 

The,  Panama  hat  — yes,  even; 
Ecuadorans  have  had  to  accept  the1 
-name  *—  has  always  been  peasant1 
gear,  That  was  the  case  even  before : 
Jose  Maria  CoboB,  a missionary' 
who,  arrived. vrifii  the  Spanish  con-; 
quistadors,  spotted  the  strange ; 
headgear  on  the  natives  and  dls-j 
missed  it  as  a bizarre  custom. 

And  In  the  end,  this  tradition  will  i 
.always  ensure  at  leasts  small  market  j 
on  the. home .front,’.Seventh  Avenue) 
or  not,- The  hat  has  always  been  as- 1 
: soqlated;; with,  people  -of  ■ modest i 
•means,”  said  ■ Aguilar. ; .“Why?  , Be- ! 
! cause  the  peasant  has  to  protect  him-  j 
. self*  arid  he  will  ednjinue  to  use  it"  ; I 
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Just  Another  Kind  of  Slavery 


David  Quy 

THE LASTOF THE  SAVAGES 
By  Jay  Mclnerney 
Knopf.  320pp.  $24 


THE  LAST  Of  The  Savages 
tells  the  classic  story  of  two 
friends  who  cbme  together 
In  their  youth  and  Influence  each 
other  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Patrick  Keane  and  Will  Savage  meet 
in  1965  as  juniors  and  new  boys  at  a 
posh  New  England  prep  school. 
Patrick,  the  novel’s  narrator,  is  the 
son  of  an  appliance  salesman,  appre- 
hensive about  entering  this  new 
world,  vaguely  embarrassed  by  his 
plebeian  parents.  Will  is  not  the  first 
Savage  to  have  attended  the  school, 
and  nets  from  the  start  as  if  he  owns 
the  place.  But  the  most  interesting 
and  characteristic  fact  about  him  is 
that  he  hails  from  Memphis. 

It  isn't  long  before  Patrick  is  head- 
ing South  to  meet  the  Savage  clan. 


Will's  younger  brother  AJ.  died  Ui  a 
hunting  accident  the  year  before, 
arid  the  whole  family  feels  mournful 
and  foil  of  blame,  even  Will,  frho  was 
supposed  to  have  heed  on  the  trip  In- 
stead of  his  brother.  His  father  Is  a 
right-wing  businessman  who  is  seri- 
ously estranged  from  his  son  but 
feels  art  immediate  affection  for 
Patrick,  whose  ambitions  are  more 
like  his  own. 

Will  isn't  just  straining  at  the 
father-son  relationship  but  at  his 
whole  background,  the  oppressive- 
ness of  American  society  in  general. 
'Tree  the  slaves*'  is  his  byword,  and 
he  is  referring  not  just  to  African 
Americans  but  anyone  snared  in  the 
system. 

He  does  love  black  music,  the 
blues  In  particular  — ■ pItJs  like  the 
distilled  essence  of  suffering  and 
the  yearning  to  be  free"  — and  it 
isn't  long  before  he  is  dragging 
Patrick  to  juke  joints,  Introducing 
him  to  booze  and  drugs,  speaking  of 


Ills  ambitions  to  work  In  the  music 
business.  For  the  time  being,  he  is 
running  a branch  of  the  numbers 
game  with  a black  man  who  had 
once  worked  with  hla  father,  taking 
calls  from  a pay  phohe  at  prep 
school.  He  Is  a troubled  young  man 
but  bold  and  original. 

All  this  sounds  like  a story  that 
has  been  told  before  — the  uptight 
young  plebeian  and  his  wealthy  re- 
bellious friend  — but  Jay  Mclner- 
ney tells  it  at  so  brisk  a pace,  and 
with  such  beautifully  observed  de- 
tail, that  he  makes  it  new.  Mclner- 
ney burst  upon  the  literary  scene 
with  Bright  lights  Big  City  (a 
deeper  and  more  moving  novel  than 
it  was  ever  given  credit  for)  and  is 
emerging  in  his  fifth  novel  as  one  of 
the  solid  chroniclers  of  his  time. 

Tlie  Last  Of  The  Savages  Is  espe- 
cially interesting  because  of  the 
place  in  which  it  is  set  Memphis  is 
not  only  a center  for  the  music  Will 
loves  but  the  site  of  one  of  the  semi- 


nal events  of  the  day,  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Will  at  that  point  is  living  in 
Memphis  with  a black  wife,  an  act 
as  bold  as  It  is  foolhardy.  Patrick  — 
In  one  of  the  novel's  mild  Ironies  — 
is  at  Yale  with  a black  roommate 
whose  ambition,  It  seems,  is  to  he 
white.  Tm  not  a big  fan  of  folk  art," 
he  says  of  the  blues.  "All  that  raw 
unmedlated  emotion." 

Mclnerney  beautifully  captures 
such  ironies  of  the  times.  This  was  a 
moment  when  a Yale  student  gov- 
ernment meeting  could  be  crashed 
by  a group  of  Black  Panthers  — “In 
the  name  of  the  people  I hereby  de- 
clare this  meeting  adjourned";  when 
an  honors  thesis  could  be  turned 
down  for  suggesting  that  a group  of 
slaves  didn’t  lead  a rebellion  but 
were  the  victims  of  white  paranoia, 
when  the  now-portly  and  prosper- 
ous Will,  a successful  music  mogul, 
is  insulted  because  Patrick  won't  do 
a line  of  coke.  “Here  1 invite  you  to 
my  party  and  you  won't  accept  my 
hospitality." 

The  sexual  attraction  between 
the  two  men,  a buried  subtext  in 
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most  such  stories,  is  openly  ad 
dressed  in  this  one.  We  watch 
Patrick's  libido  develop  at  a snails 
pace,  and  by  tlie  lime  one  of  his 
women  friends  points  tills  out  - 
“He  eun't  got  it  up  for  white  girts 
mid  you  can’t  get  it  up  for  any  girls: 
— we  are  ns  exasperated  as  she.  H 
isn't  until  the  end  of  tlie  novel  that 
our  narrator  siwaks  more  openly 
nnd  reveals  how  much  he  has  given 
up  to  become  a high-priced  New 
York  attorney. 

The  college  generation  that 
Mclnerney  is  describing  happens  to 
be  my  own.  We  thought  that  we 
were  in  tile  midst  of  n political  revo- 
lution and  n change  in  human  con- 
sciousness nnd  were  astonished  to 
sec  how  quickly  it  all  disappeared. 
The  Last  Of  Tlie  Savages  closes 
with  Patrick  as  a stodgy  lawyer, 
afraid  to  live  out  his  real  life,  WHI  an 
over-lhe-hill  music  producer,  worn 
out  by  the  times,  perhaps,  but  also 
by  his  own  bravado  and  hubris.  Its 
a sad  story,  but  it  rings  true.  We 
thought  in  those  days  that  we  were 
finding  freedom,  but  it  was  just  an- 
other kind  of  slavery. 


Broadway  Threnody 


*3, 


Terry  Teachout 

SPEAK  LOW  (WHEN  YOU  SPEAK 
LOVE) 

The  Letters  of  Kurt  Weill  and  Lotte 
Lanya 

Edited  and  translated  from  the 
German  by  Lys  Symonette  and 
Kim  H.  Kowalke 
University  of  California  Press. 

628pp.  £39.95 

KURT  WEILL,  the  composer  of 
The  Threepenny  Opera,  didn’t 
invent  crossover  music  — that  dis- 
tinction belongs  to  George  Gersh- 
win — but  he  was  one  of  its  earliest 
and  most  successful  practitioners. 
Trained  as  a classical  musician,  he 
turned  his  hand  in  the  '20s  to  the 
making  of  a series  of  left-wing  musi- 
cal-theater pieces,  most  of  them 
written  with  the  poet-librettist-thug 
Bertolt  Brecht,  that  summed  up 
Weimar  Germany  in  much  the  same 
way  Aaron  Copland’s  Billy  The'  Kid 
summed  up  America  in  tlie  '30s. 
When  the  Nazis  forced  Weill  to  run 
for  his  life  Ous  Jazz-flavored  music 
was  considered  even  more  scan- 
dalous than  his  Jewish  blood),  he 
moved  to  the  United  States,  re- 
tooled his  style  and  became  n writer 
of  hugely  popular  Broadway  musi- 
cals, turning  out  such  standards  as 
“Speak  Low,"  "My  Ship"  and  "Sep- 
tember Song"  for  such  stars  as 
Mary  Martin,  Gertrude  Lawrence 
and  Walter  Huston. 

In  1926,  Weill  married  Lotte 
Lenya,  a Viennese  prostitute  turned’ 
singer-actress.  Lenya  subsequently 
became  the  chief  interpreter  of  her: 
husband's  music,  making  match- 
lessly vivid  recordings  in  the  ’50s  of 
most  of  his  German  language  the 
ater  pieces,  and  appearing  in  an  off- 
Broadway  production  of  The 
Threepenny  Opera  that  ran  for 
2,611  consecutive  performances.. 
Lenya  outlived  Weill  by  31  years,  in 
time  becoming  something  of  a pop- 
culture  icon:  She  recorded  with 
Louis  Armstrong;  acted  In  the 
. Broadway  version  of  Cabaret  and 
appeared  opposite  Sean  Connery  in 
a James  Bond  movie,  From  Russia 
With  Love. 

The  Weills'  marriage  was  more  of 
an  artistic  collaboration  than1  a love 
match  (‘‘When  I feel  this  longing  for 
you,"  Weill  wrote  Lenya  in'  1926,  "I 
most  of  all  think  of  the  sound  of 
your  voice,  which  I love  like  a very 
force  of  nature,  like  an  element"), 


and  it  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  open  all 
night  Weill  and  Lenya  divorced  in 
1933,  reconciled  in  1935,  remarried 
in  1937  and  stayed  together  (or,  to 
be  exact,  stayed  married)  until 
Weill's  death  in  1950;  throughout 
this  time,  both  partners  led  aggres- 
sive extramarital  sac  lives,  though 
Weill  seem9  to  have  enjoyed  his 
rather  more  than  Lenya  did  hers. 

Such  marriages  may  be  hard  oa 
the  soul,  but  they’re  great  for  schol- 
arship: Weill  and  Lenya  regularly 
sent  each  other  letters  on  the  net-in- 
frequent occasions  when  they  were 
in  different  places.  Their  correspon- 
dence, much  of  which  survives,  has 
now  been  collected  and  edited,  and 
the  German-language  letters  trans- 
lated by  Lys  Symonette  and  Kim  H. 
Kowalke.  Symonette  was  Weill’s 
musical  assistant  and  Lenya’s  ac- 
companist; Kowalke  is  a noted  Weill 
scholar.  Between  them,  they  have 
produced  a volume  of  the  highest 
possible  importance  for  anyone  in- 
terested In  Kurt  Weill's  music  — 
nnd,  not  at  all  incidentally,  an  extra- 
ordinarily colorful  narrative  about 
two  difficult  people  who  needed 
ench  other  very  much,  but  never 
quite  figured  out  how  to  get  along. 

Symonette  and  Kowalke  have 
linked  the  393  letters  in  this  volume 
with  extensive  yet  readable  notes 
that  make  it  possible  to  read  Speak 
Low  straight  through,  just  like  a re- 
ally good  biography.  One  or  two  of 
their  facts  are  askew — I have  the  im- 
pression that  they  know  more  about 
Brecht  than  Broadway  — but  the  er- 
rors in  the  second  half  of  the  book, 
though  irritating,  are  both  infrequent 
and  minor.  All  in  all,  l can’t  think  of  a 
better-edited  volume  of  musical  let- 
ters, or  a more  entertaining  one. 

For  sheer  gossip  value,  in  fact, 
Speak  Low  is  hard  to  beat:  Weill  and 
Lenya  were  both  vain  and  jealous, 
knew  everybody  and  liked  to  tell 
tales  out  of  school. 

Musically  speaking,  though,  the 
most  important  thing  about  Speak 
Low  is  the  way  in  which  it  drama- 
tizes the  continuity  between  Weill's 
collaborations  with  Brecht  and  his 
later  work  for  Broadway.  It  was  long 
fashionable  to  dismiss  the  Broad- 
way musicals  as  hack  work;  it  is 
now  fashionable  to  overpraise  them. 

: But  whatever  one  thinks  of  Lady  In 
. The  Dark;  One  Touch  Of  Venus, 
Street  Scene  and  Lost  In  The  Stars, 
it  Is  clear  from  reading  Speak  Low 
that  Weill  himself  took  these  shows 


Character-Forming  Study 


Kurt  WeiU,  as  photographed  by 
Karsh  of  Ottawa 

every  bit  as  seriously  as  Tlie  Three- 
penny Opera  or  The  Rise,  And  Fall 
Of  The  City  Of  Mahagonny.  (Inter- 
ested readers  of  Speak  Low  should 
make  a point  of  seeking  out  Pearl 
Records’  “Kurt  Weill:  From  Berlin 
to  Broadway,"  a recently  issued  two- 
CD  anthology  of  original-cast  mater- 
ial recorded  between  1928  and  1943, 
which  makes  the  point  even  more 
forcefully.)  . 

Considered  solely  as  a human 
drama,  of  course, ; die  Weill-Lenya 
marriage  was- the  stuff  of  which  nov- 
els are  made,  and 'Speak  Low  also 
sheds  much  light  on  this  famously 
troubled  relationship.  The  underly- 
ing problem  seems  plain  enough: 
Weill  was  by  far  the  greater  artist, 
and  Lenya  was  initially  seen  as  little 
more  than  his  loyal  servant  Small 
wonder  she  sought  revenge  in  a se- 
ries of  affairs  that  appear  at  first  to 
have  hurt  him  deeply.  But  two  can 
play  at  adultery,  and  Weill's  affairs 
certainly  hurt  Lenya  even  'more 
deeply.  (It  is  doubtless  significant 
that  all  three  of  the,  men  Lenya  mar- 
ried after  Weill’s  death  were  homo- 
sexual.) Marriages  of  convenience 
are  rarely  as  convenient  as  they  look, 
and  It  Is  impossible  to  put  down 
Speak  Low  without  recalling  the  bit- 
ter words  of  Clare  Boothe  Luce:  "In 
1 every  marriage,  there  are  two  mar- 
riages: his  and  hers.  His  is  better." 


Beryl  Lleff  Benderly 

_ _ 

How  Heredity  and  Experience  Make 
Vtou  Who  You  Are 
By  Winifred  Gallagher 
Random  House.  234pp.  $23 

EVERY  few  months,  it  seems, 
tlie  media  report  on  u new  gene 
that  is  “tied"  — as  journalists  rather 
vaguely  phrase  it — to  some  human 
characteristic  or  form  of  behavior. 
Recent  years  have  yielded  genetic 
features  that  purportedly  relate  to 
schizophrenia,  alcoholism,  homo- 
sexuality and,  Just  this  past  winter, 
to  "novelty-seeking."  Such  news 
confuses  many  ordinary  renders  or 
viewers,  especially  those  old 
enough  to  remember  that,  mere 
decades  ago,  equally  august  ex- 
perts, holding  equally  eminent 
chairs  mul  doctorates,  used  In  as- 
cribe those  same  problematic  fea- 
tures of  human  peraounUly  In 
short  coinings  in  toilet  (mining  or 
poor  relationships  with  mother. 

Tlie  old  nnlurc-mirture  debate 
that  for  so  long  defined  scientific  in- 
vestigations of  human  imlure  has 
clearly  moved  Into  a new  phase.  Tin* 
mass  media  haven't  always  kept  up 
with  events,  but  sophisticated 
thinkers  about  human  development 
no  longer  regard  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment in  the  traditional  ways,  as 
adversarial  forces  or  independent 
factors  or  numerical  contributors. 
Now  they  seem  more  like  partners 
inseparably  locked  in  an  endless, 
interactive  dance. 

The  modern  sciences  of  genetics, 
molecular  biology  and  neuro- 
science, along  with  new  work  in  psy- 
chology, have  given  researchers  tlie 
tools  to  begin  tracking  human  devel- 
opment’s subtle  moves  and  fascinat- 
ing rhythms.  And  serious  journalists 
like  Winifred  Gallagher  have  now 
begun  bringing  the  word  to  per- 
plexed general  readers.  Her  book’s 
subtitle  neatly  encapsulates  the  new 
thinking:  "How  heredity  and  experi- 
ence make  you  who  you  are." 

Character  may  be  rather  hard,  to 
tie  to  genetics,  but  a particular  pat- 
tern of  stimulus  reaction  is  not 
Genes,  after  all,  are  code  for  protein 
molecules,  not  for  traits  or  behav- 
ioral characteristics.  An  individual’s 
, genetic  makeup,  along  with  his 
intrauterine  experience,  thus  pro- 
duces a nervous  system  with  partic- 
ular, and  quite  Individual  charac- 


teristics. Some  of  us  thus  arrive 
more  sensitive  to  sound  or  light  or 
touch  and  others  less  so.  Some  have 
more  ability  to  sort  out  the  relevant 
stimuli  in  chaotic  situations,  and 
others  less. 

Such  inborn  dispositions,  Gal- 
lagher illustrates,  both  respond  to 
ami  shape  the  individual's  experi- 
ence from  the  moment  of  birth  on- 
ward. A crabby,  irritable  baby,  who 
generally  garners  less  affectionate 
attention  than  a cheerful  Infant, 
often  lias  a sensitive  nervous  sys- 
tem that  registers  kitcliy-cooing  or 
rocking  as  harsh,  painful,  or  even 
scary.  Tlie  sunny  baby  isn't  "nicer- 
than  the  grouchy  one;  rather,  she’s 
probably  blessed  with  a nervous 
system  (lint  experiences  lullabies 
and  tickles  and  coos  ns  pleasurable. 

Not  only  do  a child’s  reactions 
mold  his  environment,  however,  Ins 
experience  also  ullcrs  his  nervous 
system.  Clear  evidence  Indicates 
I hut  the  kind  of  care  and  stimulation 
received  by  the  young  of  many 
species  affects  the  number  non  or- 
gaulznliou  of  brain  calls.  The  influ- 
ence of  neither  dancing  partner  can 
be  Ignored.  To  illustrate  how  com- 
plicated tin;  ixirlnorshlp  enn  be,  Gat- 
laglicr  builds  her  book  around  a 
ease  study  tracked  for  more  limn  4U 
years.  Tin*  woman  known  to  KieiK* 
ns  Mouien  faced  in  infancy,  tiwj 
daunting  environmental  and  Innate 
challenges,  but  overcame  uiera 
through  sheer  force  of  personality-  j 
Along  the  way,  Cnllagher  pro- 
vides a thorough  and  thoughtful  re 
view  of  how  scientific  thinking 
evolved  over  Monica’s  lifetime-® 
the  Freudian  '50s,  (loctore  vwrnW; 
that  the  unorthodox  form 
required  by  Monica's  birth  deiw 
would  Irreparably  stunt  heritf'JJ' 
development.  In  the  neurosd®®*" 
1990s,  they  speculate  about 
Prozac  changed  basic  personality 
only  behavior.  Gallagher's 
and  illustrations confe  not°Q>^Sig 
interviews  with  many  of  the  new 
leading  thinkers,  but  also 
ature,  film,  theater  and 
An  overly  elliptical  prose 
a,  somewhat  casual  attitude 
reference  information  occasio 
renders  ideas  and  information  . 
clear  than  they  should  be-  y®  . 
ance,  though,  Gallagher  has  w® 
difficult,  contentious 
poorly  reported  body  of 
material  and  rendered  itintrig1®* 
and  understandable. 
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Vietnam  seeks  to  balance  north  and  south 


Jean-Claude  Pomontl  In  Hanoi 


THE  VIETNAMESE;  capital. 
Hanoi,  plans  to  build  a ring, of 
six  residential  and  industrial  ’ 
satellite  towns  round  the  city  within 
the  next  10  years.  The  aim  is  to  pre- 
serve Hanoi's  heritage  and  ease 
overcrowding  in  the  old  town, 
where  the  average  living  space  per, 
Inhabitant  is  now  only  4 square 
! metres.  But  another  even  more  im- 
portant goal  is  to  ensure  that  the 
north,  where  half  of  Vietnam's  popu- 
lation of  75  million  lives,  grows  as 
fast  as  the  south. 

Historically,  the  conquest  of 
southern  Vietnam  took  place  rela- 
tively recently  fin  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries).  It  explains  the  country’s 
curious  S shape,  which  extends 
over  a distance  of  2,000km  from  the 
Chinese  border  to  Cape  Ca  Mau,  its 
southernmost  point. 

The  parallel  development  of 
those  two  regions  is  an  absolute 
precondition  for  balanced  growth. 
But  economic  reform  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  country  to  foreign  in- 
vestment in  1988  mainly  benefited 
the  south,  which  is  richer,  more  en- 
terprising and,  above  all,  less  over- 
crowded. 

Vu  Huy  Hoang,  who  is  in  charge 
of  foreign  investment  at  the  plan- 
ning ministry,  says  that  since  1988 
50  per  cent  of  foreign  investment 
has  gone  to  the  south,  15  per  cent  to 
the  centre,  and  35  per  cent  to  the 
north,  though  the  balance  began  to 
be  redressed  in  1992,  with  the  result 
that  the  proportion  now  going  to  the 
north  is  40  per  ceqt. 

Four-fifths  of  that  40  per  cent  is 
concentrated  in  the  "growth  trian- 
gle" formed  by  the  region  of  Hanoi, 
the  port  of  Haiphong  and  the 
coastal  province  of  Quang  Ninh, 
which  borders  China. . 

Since  1993  the  annual  growth 
rate  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Vietnam's 
fastest-growing  city,  has  been  abopt 
15  per  cent.  The  annual  income  per 
inhabitant  there  1b  now  about  $900, 
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Mighty  crowded  . . . Development  around  Hanoi  is  aimed  at  avoiding  the  fate  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 
(above),  where  the  population  is  growing  by  around  15  per  cent  every  year  photograph:  au  pagzenskv 


or  almost  three  times  the  national 
average.  The  city  attracts  a de- 
prived rural  population,  particularly 
that  of  central  Vietnam  (10  million 
inhabitants),  where  the  construc- 
tion of  a development  area  in  the  re- 
gion of  Da  Nang  has  fallen  behind 
schedule. 

Hanoi,  where  the  population  den- 
sity exceeds  1,000  inhabitants  per 
square  kilometre,  does  not  want  to 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City.  The  aim  of  the  satellite  towns 
and  industrial  sites  now  being  built 
is  to  prevent  a drift  from  the  land. 
Suburban  residential  districts  will 
ease  overcrowding  in  the  old  town 
by  offering  each  inhabitant,  40sq  m. 
Strict  steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  send  peasants  without  residence 
-permits  back.to  their  villages.  . . 


Nguyen  Do  Khue,  head  of  co- 
operation and  foreign  investment  on 
Hanoi's  People’s  Committee,  says 
that  since  1990  the  Hanoi  region 
has  grown  at  a rate  of  11-14  per  cent 
and  its  income  per  inhabitant  has 
more  than  doubled  to  $650,  or  twice 
the  national  average.  In  the  north- 
ern "growth  triangle",  a good  third 
of  the  $3.5  billion  of  approved  for- 
eign investment  has  already  been 
carried  out. 

Between  now  and  2000  the  Hanoi 
region  will  have  to  invest  a farther 
$6  billion,  half  of  it  foreign,  to  dou- 
ble its  inhabitants'  standard  of  living 
once  again.  That  will  require  the  an- 
nual growth  rate  to  rise  to  12-15  per 
cent,  a target  Khue  regards  as 
realistic. 

That  investment  will  form  part  of 


an  overall  package  of  $40  billion, 
half  of  it  from  abroad,  which  Viet- 
nam thinks  it  will  need  by  2000  if  it 
is  to  maintain  its  1995  growth  rate  of 
9.5  per  cent  — an  aim  the  World 
Bank  regards  as  "ambitious  but 
attainable". 

Whatever  happens,  Vietnam  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  its  big  Chinese 
neighbour  or  allow  the  north  to  lag 
too  far  behind.  To  feed  the  popula- 
tion there,  the  government  is  al- 
ready hating  to  tap  grain  reserves 
in  the  south. 

The  successful  development  of 
the  Hanoi-Haiphong  region,  which 
has  got  off  to  a Qying  start,  will  play 
a vital  role  in  preventing  internal  re- 
gional disparities,  whose  political 
consequences  could  be  disastrous. 

(June  5) 


Austrians  quick  to  blame  Brussels  for  economic  ills 


Waltraud  Baryll  In  Vienna  already  depressed  by  the  govern: 

— meat’s  drastic  savings  package  (of 

A SERIES  of  factors  — Austria's  about  $1  billion)  aimed  at  trim-  , 
gloomy  economic  prospects,  ming  Austria’s  deficit  to  3 per  cent  , 

public,  royra.  within  (he  ruling  by  19$7,  the  year  that  [will  serve  ag. 
coalition  over  European  policy,  andj  a reference  for  . countries  .wishjpg 
the  “mad  cow**  .crisjp  r-  haye  .to.  engage  in  economic  and  moqe-, 
caused  a sudden  surge  in,, Jityro-  tary  union.  • . . 
scepticism  four,  months  away  from  , i ..tyattqrs  have  npt  been' helped  by 
Austria’s  first  particlpgtipn  in.Eqro- , ’dwfocjling  tourism  and  rising  unem- 
pean  parliamentary  elections,  on,,  plQyment,  although  foe  latter  is  still 
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Austria’s  first  particlp^tipnin.fiqro- , ’dwindling  tourism  and  rising  uaeqi-. 
pean  parliamentary  elections,  on,,  ployment,  although  tfie  latter  is  still 
October.  3,3.  \ Jlow  --  6,6  per  cent  of  the  population 

Hard  jilt  by  the  austerity  prp^  ;of  working  age,  but  only  3.p  per,  cent 


gramme  adopted  by  the  govern-;,  'according  to  EU  criteria, , 

tnent  lq  a hid  to, put  the, 'country^.,  j Companies  want -to  improve, pro- 
finances  on  an  even  keel,  the  Au»m  ducfiv)ty/  but  .are  hamstrung  by,  a 
friaiia  feel  they  go(  a raw  deal  oqtpf  'afrprjg, , currency , and , : excessively 
joining  the  European  Union  In  Jaap:  -high  , production  costs,  (They . are 
ary  199$.  . \ ' 'therefore  tempted  to,r$0f3te  pro- 

1 Most  Austrians  mgrq.e  Puropeph,  ■ jdqcdqh  facades,  In.  the  neighbour 
integration  for  the  mini-recession  itog  countries  of  eastern  jBurppe. 

,that  has  swqpt  ,the  .country.,  Econo-  I ;Bpt  .the,  employe^’  federation  Is 
mists,  on  thq,  other  hand,  tend  to  ^jratly.  engage^  in  ^dialogue  of 
interpret  it  as  the  Inevitable  result  of  fos , deaT  yvhh , the  trade*  ynlons  as 
the  downturn  in  the  German  eco-  it:  attempts . to : engineer . a.  , per 
nomy  — Bonn  Is,  easily  Austria's  ‘cent  put  ,jn  labpqr  cog ts;  oyer,  the 
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Economiste  predict  that  the  wave  of 
business  failures  that  resulted  in 
some  5,000  companies  going  under 
fa  1995  may  gather  farther  momen- 
tum this  year. 

Against  this  background  of  crisis, 
Eurosceptics  systematically,  deni- 
grate Europq.  jPr£  Haider,  leader  of 
the  nationalist  right,, has  been  hav- 
ing a field  day  lajdng  into  the  Brus- 
sels “Eurocrats".  He  has.  called  , for, 
Austria’s  EU  contribution  to  be  rene- 
gotiated (he  thlnlcs  it  Is  too  high) 
and  campaigned,  for  a referendum, 
on  a single  currency,  ,He  is  expected 
to  harp  on  the,  same  anti-Brussels , 
and  anti-Magstricht  ifhemes,  during  j 
this  autumn's  election  campaign.  ; | 
• The ; two . parties’  making  up  the  , 
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gions is  only  likely  to  "add  fuel  to  the. 
frames"  in  a way  that  is  bound  to 
benefit  the  anti-Europeans. 

The  political  atmosphere  has  also 
been'- clouded  by  the  inability  of  the 
two  parties  In  the  coalition  to  agree 
on  a European  security  policy.  The 
People’s  Party,  which  hgs.the  back- 
ing of  most  of  foe  opposition,, is  in 
favour  , qf  Austria  joining  foe  West- 
ern, European  Unlpn.aqd  Nato,' 
whereas  the; Social, Democrats  still 
beUeyefo  mainlining  Austria’s  neur 
tral status. 

j The  dispute  fa  a ponsfaiit  source 
of  polemic.  The . . foreign , mlldsfeO 
Wolfgang  Schfipsel,  was, recently  at- 
tacked by  the  leader;  of  .fog.  Social 
(Democratic , parliamentary.,  group, 
Peter  Kostelka,  for  pursuing  "too 
prq-Qermana  policy*  and  forhgvting, 
set  up  a . veritable  ,',*3ftjqbLBphtisse|, 


'currently. engage^ in.  4 .dialogue  of.  biqg  at  foe,  polls.  They,  have . re-  axis",  w{hich,regiijted  hi  his  system- 
iths^ear^Wfth.the  trade  unions  as  sponged,, ,to  foqt  rigk  ,.py.,  making  i ’areally  toeing  .the  Permaq;Hne  on 
It : attempts . to;  engineer  a.  , per.-,  coqcesglops, , tp,  foe  Eufosceptic . European  mptferg. ; 


,biggest  trading  partner,  taking 
,more  than  40  per  cent  of  Vienna’s 

-in 

' The  fact;  that. the  4996  growth 
forecast  has  beep!  Revised  dowm- 
wards  to  ,‘b.'7..  per.;  cent '..has,  only 
aggravated,  ’an . economic  climate 


.camp:,  upping  ,foe  .ante,  fa, areas,  j Jfostelkfl  makes  qo 


[nejcf:  |fly&  years  .with  foe  jielp  of  ,al  | where  fopy  have  cls^hpd,wrtth  prus-,  jwial),  to  pq?  Austria  ft^ajllaneag . 

' '..jsuclj  as  anonymous  savings  ao;,  Jwifo , ,fop , gqatfer,  .cqiiptries" , of;  foe 


two-year  wage  freeze,  more  flex)-,, 
iblqwqrJdng;  hours  aqd.  thq  Jibing  of 
jrestriptionp,  . ftp  i.stqre  ^penjng: 
.times. 'Iw'j  !'■:  ■■■,-)•  - • , r. 
j jfaduptry ejtpecte tfe payroll |tofall 


■0f,JUB.-, 


by ’ a ' further  $ per  cent  In  1996.  . I a “scapegoat"  for  . unpopular  dech 


countgi  and  higher  motpr,way  fo^  i |EtJ,:sb-;  as1..tp  cpunforbalapcej.  the 
for  freight-carrying  vehicles. . ' i i r-i  * tiyfo^gfoe , of, , France , jfodl . Ger- 
| „ Put  one Jpadfog  ppMer  believes;  'many?,, wfilch  Jg.jp  danger. pf/WO- 
that  any  attempt,  to  turn  ‘foeEUfatoi  tog  pfoer  countries  Info  satellites*. , , 

„ 1 -.1 twl i.  ' * \ V* 
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Is  Paris  City 
Hall  awash 
with  sleaze? 


EDITORIAL 


IS  THE  Paris  City  Hall  a 
hotbed  of  corruption?  That  la 
the  serious  charge  that  has  Just 
been  levelled  at  It  by  Francois 
Clollna,  a former  head  of  the 
City  of  Paris  Housing  Authority 
(Opac).  Clollna  Is  very  much 
"one  of  tlie  boys”  — a high-rank- 
ing civil  servant  with  degrees 
from  two  of  France’s  most 
prestigious  grande s 6colest 
Polytechnlquc  and  Ponta  et 
Chauss£es. 

Backing  up  his  claims  with  a 
wealth  of  detail,  Clollna  told 
investigating  magistrate  Eric 
Halphen  (hat  public  contracts 
were  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
slush  funds  set  up  by  the  neo- 
Gaullist  party*  the  Rassemble- 
ment  Pour  La  R6publlque 
(RPR),  He  also  alleged  that  the 
scheme  comprised  a system  of 
perks,  such  as  improvements 
worth  1.5  million  francs 
($300,000)  to  an  Opac  flat  ear- 
marked for  tlie  son  of  Paris's 
mayor,  Jean  Tlbcri. 

Tlie  case  is  all  the  more  regret- 
table because  It  could  spill  over 
well  beyond  its  Paris  context. 
President  Jacques  Chirac,  a for- 
mer RPR  leader  and  mayor  of  the 
capital  from  1977  to  1995,  can- 
not avoid  Involvement.  Nor  can 
die  prime  minister,  Alain  Jupp£, 
who  was  In  charge  of  the  capital's 
financial  affairs  when  he  was 
deputy-mayor,  and  several  of  his 
ministers,  who  cut  their  political 
teeth  In  the  H6tel  de  Vllle’s 
labyrinthine  corridors  of  power. 

As  for  Jacques  Toubon,  who  la 
both  mayor  of  the  capital's  13th 
arrondissement  and  the  justice 
minister,  he  Is  in, the  uncomfort- 
able position  of  being  both  judge 
and  judged.,  Will  he  .instruct  his 
ministry  to  stop  systematically 
obstructing  , Halphen's  Investi- 
gation as  )t  has  done  for  the  past 
two  years? 

U precedents  are  anything  to 
go  by,  that  looks  unlikely. 
Whenever  there  has  been  a scan- 
dal, the  director  of  public  prose- 
cutions has  turrtfed  a deaf  ear  to 
demands  for  legal  action, 
r The  Socialists  paid  ,a  heavy 
price  when  they  took'  investigat- 
ing . magistrate  , Thierry  Jean- 
Plerre  off.. foe,., Uri?a  slush-fund 
lease.  .Thq  opppsifipn  I thqp  rightly 
pointed  out, that  the  position  qt. 
Htjnrl  Nallet,  whq  wps  both,  the 
justice  minister  and  a i former 
treasurer;  of  Frqnsofa  lyiltter- 
, rand's  , presidential  . campaign, 
had  become  untenable?, 

Toubon,  lq  now  .in  danger  qt 
finding  himself  In.,  a similar 
predicament  unless,  , .of, 

.cqurae,  he  , agrees  to  respect  the 
jlaw  rather  than  behave  like,  a 
parly  apparatebjk,  ..lets,,  the 
courts, get  on, witb„the.Jqb  and,; 
shows  h$  jfa  determined . to  allow  I 
jlnyeBtigations  .currently Vi  under 
.wjay  ,tq  coptinpe  .without  any 
[sfrictiona  except  fooge  laid  dowp . 
iby  .the,  code  ,of,  criminal. proce- 
dure-,; if  i b.e  - ds  . ait,  [honourable 
mani  r fopt,  {s  itfie,:  op ly  , course 

;dpenb)ldfo.1jt,..1i:  :. 

- • (June 6)  - ..  .. 
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Love  song  to  the  joys  of  shared  artistry 


Philippe  Dagen 

THE  exhibition  called  Canto 
d’Amore,  now  on  at  the 
Kunsbnusqum  in  Baslei  is  to 
be  highly  recommended  — even  if 
it  has  flaws  — for  it  leaves  the  visi- 
tor in  what  can  only  he  described  as 
:a  state  of  utter  bliss.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  the  extraordinary 
;quality  of  most  of  the  works  on 
show,  and  the  intelligence  with 
which'  the  exhibition  helps  one  to 
apprehend  and  comprehend  the  na- 
ture'of  the  relationship  between 
painters  and  composers  in  the  two 
decades  alter  the  first  world  war. 

•Thai  is  the  exhibition's  real  sub- 
ject, which  is  only  elliptically  sug- 
gested by  Its  title,  Canto  d'Amore 
(borrowed  from  a painting  by  Gior- 
! gio  de  Chirico).  The  "love  song" 
i concerned  is  the  one  that_  com- 
posers dedicated  to  their  painters, 
and  painters  to  their  composers. 

According  to  its  subtitle,  the  exhi- 
bition sets  out  to  analyse  the  links 
between  modernity  and  classicism  in 
music  and  the  fine  arts  between  1914 
and  1935.  Those  links  were  constant, 
close  and  sometimes  intimate. 

The  protagonists  concerned  in- 
cluded Pablo  Picasso  and  Igor 
Stravinsky,  De  Chirico  and  Alfredo 
Casella,  Paul  Klee  and  Anton  We- 
bern, Georges  Braque  and  Max 
Reger,  Piet  Mondrian  and  Paul  Hin- 
demith, Salvador  Dali  and  Francis 
Poulenc,  Max  JJeckmann  and 
Richard  Strauss,-  Juan  "Gris  and 
I Manuel  de  Falla.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a more  glittering  cast  of 
.artists  and  composers  active  in  the 
first  third  of  die  20th  century. 

The  ties  between  them  are  exam- 
ined from  both  a'  historical  and  an 
aesthetic  standpoint  The  exhibition 
focuses  on  the  series  of  ballets  and 
operas  for  which  composers  wrote 
scores,  and  painters  designed  sets 
and  costumes. 

In  1917,  Picasso,  Erik  Satie  and 
dean  Cocteau  created  the  ballet 
Parade.  Two  years  later,  Picasso,  De 
Falla  and  Sergei  Diaghilev  put  on 
The  ThreeCcrnered  Hat,  a comic 
ballet  that  tella  the  stpry  of  an  elderly 
judge' who  tries  to  seduce  a miller's 
young  wife,  goes  about  it  in  com- 
pletely the  wrong  way,  attempts  to  ex- 
ploit his  position  of  power  and  ends 
up  being  driven  out  of  the  village. 

- Picasso  did  a great  number  of 
gouache  sketches  for  The  Three-. 
Cornered  Hat  The  costumes  were 


based  on  historical  tradition,  with  a 
few  unauthendc  borrowings  from 
Italian  comedy.  The  decor,  on  the 
other  hand,  consisted  purely  of  an  In- 
terplay of  highly  coloured  triangular 
planes.  Ihe  result  was  that  charac- 
ters dressed  in  old-fashoned  clothes 
moved  around  in  a Cubist  space  — a 
combination  of  opposites  that  re- 
flected the  deliberate  diversity  then 
characteristic  of  Picasso's  painting. 

The  following  year  he  was  at  it 
again,  this  time  with  Stravinsky  and, 
once  more,  Diaghilev.  Although 
they  ran  into  difficulties  and  had 
rows,  they  managed  to  create  Pul- 
cinella,  a congress  of  burlesque 
masks  against  the  backdrop  of  an 
arcade  and  a quayside  whose  lines 
are  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  De 
Chirico  as  of  Cubism. 

After  the  success  of  the  premiere, 
Stravinsky  remarked  that  Pulcinella 
was  one  of  those  very  rare  shows 
where  everything  hung  together, 
and  where  all  the  elements  — sub- 
ject, music,  choreography  and  sets 
— formed  a homogeneous  whole. 

The  same  could  be  said  of 
Casella's  music  and  De  Chirico's 
sets  and  costumes  for  the  ballet 
The  Jar,  a remarkable  example  of 
what  the  art  of  quotation  and  pas- 
tiche can  achieve. 

Each  of  these  ballets  is  the 
subject  of  a display  which  brings 
together  preparatory  sketches,  orig- 
inal scores  and  a plot  summary. 

Correspondence  exchanged  by 
artists  and  one  or  two  line  portraits 
by  Picasso  and  Andr6  Derain  leave 
the  visitor  in  no  doubt  tliflt  the  years 
immediately  following  the  first 
world  war  were  remarkable  for  the 
1 degree  of  collaboration  between  the 
arts.  It  was  a time  of  fruitful  encoun- 
ters and  exchanges,  of  projects  that 
.easily  found  sponsors,  and  pre- 
mieres that  delighted  the  public. 
And  when  the  public  and  the  critics 
were  less  enthusiastic,  as  in  the  case 
of  Leonide  Massine’s  1924  ballet, 
Mercure,  with  music  by  Satie  and 
sets  by  Picasso,  Andre  Bretop  was  | 
quick  to  denounce  their  pusillanim- 
ity in  a petition  signed  by  most  Sur- 
realists. 

Yet  If  Canto  d’Amore  set ' out 
merely  to  celebrate  those  ideal 
alliances  with  a touch  of  nostalgia,  it 
-would  be  no  more  than  a.  good,  if 
somewhat  flawed,  show.  Those  who 
tike  their  exhibitions  to  be  exhaus- 
tive, could  justifiably  complain  that 
there  Is  no  reference  to  Derain’s 


Canto  d’Amore  by  Giorgio  de  Chirico,  1914 


work  in  London  after  the  1918 
armistice,  or  to  La  Creation  du 
Monde,  which  Fernand  Iteger  put 
on  vrtth  Rolf  de  Mart’s  Ballets  Su6- 
dois  with  music  by  Darius  Milhaud. 


ON  THE  other  hand,  one 
cannot  quite  see  the  justifi- 
cation for  including  some 
laboured  paintings  by  Amtdte 
Ozenfant  and  Oskar  Schlemmer,  or 
a series  of  dull,  bourgeois  works 
turned  out  by  Henri  Matisse  in  Nice 
during  the  twenties,  which  round 
off  die  exhibition  rather  awkwardly. 

But  these  are  minor  details.  The 
organisers  set  out  not  to  draw  up  an 
inventory,  but  to  try  to  analyse  a 
phenomenon.  It  Is  in  this  sense  that 
the  show  is.  significant  They 
worked  on  the  simple  assumption 
that  if.painters  and  musicians  collabr 
orated  so  fruitfully  it  was  probably 
because  they  sliared  the  same,  or  at 
least  similar,  aesthetic  ideas. 

What  were  they?  A subtle  and 
ironical  use  of  the  past  aiid  a dis- 


tanced form  of  neo-classicism,  com- 
bined with  a determination  — ap- 
parently contradictory,  but  in  fact 
not  so  — to  explore  new  expressive 
styles.  In  other  words,  painters  and 
composers  integrated  their  feelings 
about  tiie  repertoire  or  the  past  with 
formal  experimentation,  and  mixed 
tradition  wltli  modernity. 

In  his  operas  Ariadne  Anf  Naxos 
mul  Capricrio,  Strauss  dovetails  dif- 
ferent periods  and  styles,  and  works 
musical  reminiscences  into  his 
score,  in  Ills  painting  Trois  Funnies 
a la  Fontaine  (1921),  Picasso  man- 
ages to  synthesise  archaism,  Jrtm 
Ingres  and  his  own  prc-Cubisl  paint- 
ing. while  leaving  the  Interplay  «f  in- 
fluences fully  visible. 

As  early  as  1914,  De  Chirico  com- 
bined in  n single  painting  ancient 
masks,  Quattrocento  perspectives 
and  mundane  modern  objects, 
which  explains  - Guillaume  Apolli- 
naire's enthusiasm  for  his  art. 

All  these  works  straddle  the  divid- 
ing line  belwecrt  learned  rccnplLiila- 
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lion  and  revolutionary  Innovation, 
The  watchword  scorns  to  liave  been: 
"Neither  amnesia  nor  academicism." 

It  certainly  applies  to  both  Stravinsky  , 
and  Picasso,  who  together  invented  a 
deceptive  form  of  neo-classicism. 

Those  with  too  simplistic  a view 
of  the  history  of  aesthetic  ideas 
argue  that  the.  period  was  above  all 
governed  by  the  notion  of  "a  return 
to  order",  I beg  to  differ:  instead  of  a 
return,  there  was  constant  toing 
and  fro-ing;  Instead  of  order,  a 
cleverly  eclectic  disorder, 

Tile  problem  facing  the  organis- 
ers was  how  to  put  across,  In  a 
museum  environment,  an  analysis  of 
forms  relative  to  both  music  and  the 
fine  arts.  How  was  the  visitor  to  ex- 
perience the  actuality  of  that  cross-' 
fertilisation?  It  would  not  have 
sufficed  merely  to  display  a few 
scores  next  to  the  pictures:  paintings 
and  drawings  attract  our  attention  so 
powerfully  that  we  tend  not  to  linger 
on  the  much-emended  handwritten 
page,  however  rare  it  may  he. 

And  the  attraction  is  all  the 
stronger  in  this  case  because  some 
rooms  in  the  exhibition  achieve  pee 
lection,  thanks  to  the  reserves  of 
the  Basle  Kunst museum  itself  and 
some  first-class  loans  from  Switzer- 
land's inexhaustible  private  collec- 
tions, as  well  as  from  French  and 
American  museums. 

I am  thinking  in  particular  of  the 
gallery  of  De  Chirico  self-portraits, 
Picasso's  complete  preliminary 
sketches  for  Trois  Femmes  & la 
Fontaine,  and  the  full  set  of  engrav- 
ings known  as  the  “Willard  series’, 
a prime  example  of  mixed  genres 
and  references. 

Tlie  organisers  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  juxtapose  pictorial  and 
musical  compositions  by  fitting  out 
a music  room  in  the  centre  of  the 
exhibition,  in  a gallery  where 
Picasso  still-lifes  rub  shoulders  with 
sculptures  by  Jacques  Lipchitz.  A 
very  simple  system  of  recordings 
and  headphones  enables  the  visitor 
to  listen  to  the  works  of  Arthur 
Honegger,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Mil- 
hand,  Si  rauss  and  others. 

But  lilt*  most  apt  musical  accom- 
paniment to  celebrate  this  marriage 
of  modern  painting  and  music • b 
surely  the  discordant  and  rather 
stride  til  ebullience  of  Casella  s Scae 
laltirtim,  a work  that  is  learned  but 
never  ponderous,  nl  onco  expert* 
mental  and  lougue-in-chepk. 

Canto  d’Amore,  Kunstmuaeunv. 
Bask),  Switzerland.  Closed  Monday. 
Until  August  1 1 

. (May  9)  ' ' ' 


Casts  of  thousands  fall  foul  of  customs 


Harry  Belle* ' 

ON  MAY  22,  French  customs  in-' 
tercepted  114  plaster  casts  and  ‘ 
32  reliefs  by  Hand  Arp  as  they  were 
being  smuggled  into  Belgium.  Arp  is 
one  of  this  century's  greatest  sculp- 
tors, and  Kb.  works  can  sell  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  What 
usually  happens  in  such  cases  is  that 
the  works  concerned  are  confiscated 
and  end  up  in  national  collections. 
The  European  single  market  does 
not  mean  that  works  of  art  above  a 
certain  value  are  exempted  from 
needing  export  permits. 

About  500  such  items  are  be- 
lieved to  be  confiscated  each  year. 
In  1994,  the  Centre  Pompidou’s  col- 
lections were  enriched  by  the  addl1 
tion  of  a plaster  cast  by  Arp  and  ?n 
exceptional  set  of  85  drawings  from 
his  personal  collection  — works  bir 
Wassily  Kandinsky,  Raoul  Hauss- 
■man,  Viking  Eggeling,  Kurt  Schwlt- 
ters,  Max  Ernst,  and  Haris  Richter:  - 


The  socailed  "Arp  affair"  g6es 
back  to  August  1988,  when  French 
customs  stopped  a lorry  transport 
ing  more  than  180  plaster  casts  from 
the  Fondation  Arp,  in  the  Paris  sub- 
urb of  Clamrirt,  to  Rolan  eSeck  near 
Bonn1.  The  data  were  described  in' 
the  customs  declaration  as.  being 
“studies  of  little  interest"  and  were 
let  through.  But  three  'portfolios  of 
drawings  which  did  riot  feature  In 
the  declaration  were  seized.- 
; The  second  episode  of  the  affair' 
came  in  March  1989.  A work  de- 
cribed  as  “a  plaster  work  of  little  | 
.value"' was  seized  as  it  crossed  the 
border  In  the  other  direction.  It  was, 1 
In  'fact,'1  the  original  plaster  cast  of 
Human  Lunar  Spectral,  now.  in  the 
.Centre  Pompiclou,  which  was  going 
to  be  used  td  cast  a bronze  In  France: 

In  1992  French  customs  managed 
to  get'  the1' Arps  that  had  slipped 
through  the  ridt  In  1988  repatriated 
I frotriGefinany.  From  then 'on  they1 
I were  "kept  In  Storage.  The  caste  in- 


tercepted 10  days  ago  are  part  of  the 
same  ba(ch;  Their  owner,  Johannes 
Wasrautli,  a former  concert  organ- 
iser, was  trying  to  export  them  back 
into  Germany  via  Belgium. 

Wasmuth  was  given  thfe  works  by 
Arp’s  widow,  who  is  now  dead.  After 
he  had  helped  sort  out  her  prob- 
lems with  the  French  tax  authori- 
ties, she  was  so  grateful  that  she 
gave  him  not  only  Arp’s  works  and 1 
'those  of  hi9  first  wife,  Sophie  Taeu- 
ber-Arp,  but  also  all  the;  relevant 
publication  and  reproduction  rights: 

■ Until  1988,  the  works  had  been' 
on  show  at  the  Fondation  Arp,  in  the 
artists  former  studio  in  Claqiart 
Biit  Wasmuth  had  othdr  ambitions 
for  them:  lie'set  Up  another  founda- 
tion, the  Stifttmg  Hans  Arp/Tadu- 
ber-Arp.  at  ROlaneseck.  A museum 
to  hourid  thertris-  'dud  to  lid  built 
there  by- tt^'-^eifr'Yotrk' Architect' 
[Richard  Meier  with  the  help  of  sub- 
sidies to  the  tifoe,ot,$3.3 ‘million 
froin'theloOal  authorities.  1 1 ‘ s " '• 


: As  he  awns 'the  rights  to  Arp’s 
work,  Wasmuth  can  make  as  many 
bronzes  as  he  sees  fit.  The  law  says 
a bronze  obtained  from  a plaster 
cast  is  an  original  work  ns  long  as 
'tlie  total  number  of  such  casts  does 
not  exceed  12.  It  was  clearly  In  the 
interest  'of  the Stiltiing  * Hans 
Atp/Taeuber-Arp  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  plaster  casts. 

. The  French  authorities  are  faced 
with  a difficult  problem.  Unless  evi- 
dence to  tiie  contrary  emerges, 
Wasmuth  is  the  legitimate  owner1  of 
the  works.  If  he  had  declared  them' 
in  the  proper  way,  the  French  c isV 
tmte  minister  might  well  have  autho- 
rised their  export  to  Germany. 

That  is  why  French  clistoms'did 
not,  8trictiy  'speaking,  seize  tliem  on . 
May  22,  but  Merely  “stbpped"  them.' 
;A  Valenciennes  Court  has  ruled  that 
they  should  be  held  for  such  time  as 
is'  neCeksaty  for' Valuers  to  do  their 
job. 

: • ; Thfe  'point 'it  Issue  is  the  value  of1 
[the  plriater  caste. 'If  they  are  valued 
at  mpre  than  50,000  ecus  ($62,000) 
erich,  theTatk  of  ata  export  permit 


constitutes  a customs  offence 
the  works  will  go  iiifo  a Frenclic* 
lection.  If  they  are  worth  less,  tney 
will  continue  on  their  journey. 

Whatever  the  valuers'  deas^j 
the  overall  value  of  the  plaster  ca®»; 
first  exported,  in  1988  is  bound MB' 
in  excess  of  the  68,000 
($13,000)  declared  by  Wasnuitn., 
unless  they  have  been  ^ 

damaged  by  their  travels,  W '• ... 
every  sculptor  knows, 

fraAne'  artists'  , collective  | 
imanded  the  return  of  the  jw* 
'France  on  tiie  grounds  that  £ 
be  more  at  home  in  thd 

signed  by  Taeuber-Arp  in^ 
than  in  Meier's  museum 

11  (June  2/3) '...?}• 


Dlrecteur:  Jean-Marie 

' ' • Work!  copyright 

■ £)Le  Monde;  Fare  *(  *• 

''  All  rights  stHctiy 
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COUNTRY 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Bangladesh 


Setting  up  our  imw  Bangladesh  Programme  Offfoe  In  Dhaka,  you  w|l  nuiuge 
and  co-ordinate  ill  aspects  of  Watetttdl  work  In  tbe  courtly. 


INs  new  position  ealta  for  a hfcfdy  effective  attager  with  it  font  three 
yean1  experience  of  cmwaHiHy  managed  water  and  sanitation  protects  who 
la  capable  of  both  developing  programme  strategies  and  misting  partners  In 
designing  and  Implementing  projects. 

Highly  motivated  with  exceptional  commualcstlon  and  motivational  abMtfos, 
you  wifl  be  professionally  auaflfled  (probably  chfl  Engineering  or  community 
health)  and  will  have  previously  worked  In  Seeth  Asia. 

; 

- tinw'peiMtiiic,  to  fog'  far  Jal'Mrtppotf  Md  psrspn  speetfcsttrt  tas  - ; 
::;vgn(fo  faMhidw'ifad  ptfow  c«mortHo«»e, " 

. 27-2* Albert fawbanfawent,  Lomfan  SEl  pi . 1''. V' 


i-*-*  ■"  ' '*  •*,  .-'i  ••! 

£19,850 

i..  . !.  f . ,.s.  u . 


WiMUhablwiM 

dnSrsiithiriirwpi 

hMfotMthta 

tmnwtMvHiVriHi 

MlalglmmHMb 

hntmaUlNHi 

kjgMH&f  Imldhad 

ii-J  i j — — 

fntfXm  tMHNpL 

CMONfoaim 


: Mfalii  3lMy  Sti.  fabnfmn  wfa  Ufy# ttW. 


••••  i • ;■ 


'VtetefS 


FIBLD  DIRECTOR  - RUSSIA 

(Z  year  contract,  renewable) 

East  European  Partnership  seeks  a new  Field  Director  based  in  Moscow 
for  our  growing  programme  in  Russia,  soon  to  reach  30  volunteers 
working  in  8 towns  and  cities  from  Moscow  to  the  Urals.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  an  experienced  manager  with  a good 
working  knowledge  of  Russian,  able  to  support  staff  and  volunteers 
and  represent  EEP  with  regional  and  federal  authorities. 

Starting  salary:  £19,312  (which  should  be  tax  free)  plus 
accommodation  and  other  benefits.  Ref:  RUSSIA 

PROGRAMME  OFFICER  - URALS  REGION 

(9  month  contract) 

lb  assist  the  Field  Director  in  Moscow,  we  require  a temporary  Pro- 
gramme Officer  to  develop  volunteer  placements  in  the  Urals  region. 
A knowledge  of  Russian  and  of  working  in  Russia  arc  key  to  this  post. 

Starting  salary:  £1 1 ,388  plus  accommodation  and  ^ 
other  benefits.  Ref:  URALS 

The  closing  date  for  both  posts  is  ¥7  /|  rf 
28  June  1996.  JECISl  ^ 

For  further  details  and  an  application  p 
form,  please  ring:  0181-780  1342  XjUTO'DC(m]1 
(ansaphone)  stating  the  appropriate  X s 

refere  nee . VSO  Personnel  D^i  yfyi  pyr  him 

Department,  317  Putney  Bridge  Zlil  UXWX.3Xl.ALP 
Road,  London  SW IS  2PN.  ....  , _ 

VSO  itmi  to  be  >n  equal  opportunities  employer  An  initiative  by  VSO 


y 

x 


r-- 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

n 

UNIVERSITY 

POST 

REF.  NO. 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 
Botswana 

P/AP  Computer  Science 

W45058 

Botswana 

AP  Adull  Education 

W45057 

Botswana 

Subject  Librarian  (Education) 

W 45058 

Botswana 

Founding  Dean,  Faculty  of  Engineering  & Tedmolog 

y W4S0B8 

Botswana 

L Vertebrate  Zoology 

W450B7 

Botswana 

L Microbial  Ecology/Environmental  Microbiology 

W45088 

Botswana 

Senior  Assistant  Librarian  (Systems) 

W45OB0 

Swaziland 

Vlce-Chancslfor 

W45050 

NUST  Zimbabwe 

P Textile  Engineering 

W45073 

NUST  Zimbabwe 

AP/SL/L  Applied  Biology.  & Biochemistry  . . 

W45Q74 

West  indies  (Trinidad) 

P/SL  Veterinary  Parasitology 

W45051 

AUSTRALIA  . 

ANU  (Canberra) 

R Finance/Financial  Accounting 

W45076 

ANU  (Canberra) 

L Accounting  & Commercial  Law 

W45077 

HONGKONQ 

Univ.  Hong  Kong 

AP  Surveying 

W4506B 

Unlv.  Hong  Kong 

ASP  Western  Musicology 

W45075 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

ASP  Land  Surveying  & Geo-Informatics 

W45084 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

L Land  Surveying  & Geo-Informatics 

W45085 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Chair  Geriatric  Medicine 

W45049 

Auckland 

Chair  Paediatric  Surgery 

W45059 

Auckland 

Chair  Structural  Biology 

W45060 

Auckland 

SUL  General  Management 

W45061 

Auckland 

SUL  Organisation  Theory 

W450S2 

Auckland 

L Philosophy 

W45063 

Canterbury 

L Electrical  & Electronic  Engineering 

W45065 

Canterbury 

SUL  Management 

W45066 

Canterbury 

SUL  Fine  Arts 

W45078 

Canterbury 

L Zoology 

W45079 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

L Periodontafogy 

W45C67 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

SUL  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology 

W45090 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

AP  Communication  Systems 

W45053 

PNGUT  (Papua  Naw  Guinea) 

CTI  Communication  Systems 

W4S054 

PNGUT  (Papua  Naw  Guinea) 

PTI  (Research)  Communication  Systems 

W45055 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

AP/SL  Accounting  & Financial  Management 

W450B0 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

Chief  Technician  In  Physics 

W450B1 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

Manager  - Committee  Secretariat 

W45083 

South  Pacific  (Vanuatu) 

L Law 

W45070 

South  Pacific  (Vanuatu) 

Coordinator  of  Student  Services 

W4S0B2 

South  Pacific  (W.Samoa) 

SUL  Soil  Science 

W45068 

Abbreviations:  P ■ Prolesson  R ■ Reader;  AP  - Associate  Professor:  ASP  - Assistant  Professor; 

SL  - Senior  Lecturer;  L - Lecturer;  CTI  - Chief  Technical  Instructor,  PH  - Principal  Technical  Instructor 

For  further  details  of  any  of  the  abava  staff  vaoanalaa  please  conlact  the 
Appointments  Department,  ACU,  SB  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OFF,  UK 
(Intemel.  lei.  *44  1 71 813  3024 124  hour  answarphone];  fax  *44 171  813  30&5; 
e-mail:  appltOacu.ac.uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  poil(s).  Delalls  will  be 
■anf  by  alrmafl/llrsf  class  pul.  A sample  copy  of  ihe  publication  Appointments 

In  Coomontnaltb  Unlvenltias,  including  subscription  details,  la  available  from 
lha  lima  lource. 

Promoting  educational  cooperation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 

4 

AC  l 

I 

T 

i a 

Lil 


GLASGOW 


Commencing  September 
1996  ' : I ■ , 


CALEDONIAN 

UNIVERSITY 


Contact : - ■ 

Irene  Urquhart/Jotin  Panllngton, 

Dspt  of,  Management,  Glasgow 
Caledonian  University, 

70  Cowcaddens  Road  Qlaago^  G4  DBA 
Tel: +44  (0)141-331-3173  \ 

Fax: +44  (0)141-331-3269  j 
internist;  l.Urquhart@gcal.ac.uk.  < ' < 

SCOTLAND 


Advertisements 

H h 8 oondHtafi  of  accaptanca  of  odyartlMmant  ordera  that  the  propdeton  of  The 
QuinHan  WeeWy  do  not  guarantee  Ihe  Insertion  of  hup  parttautar  BdiwiWmert  on  a 
aped(lBd  dale,  or  et  afl,  eUfupgh  every  effort  wW  be  rnede  to  meet  the  vnewa  of 
«*#prt1aera;  fcrtw  they  do  nol  ecoepf  Hpbaty  for  any  l« or.dimage ^oeueed Iby  an  emr 
w heccwacy  In  the  prtnthg  or  nan-eppeutoa,af  erv  edvenJMmenL  They  eoo  revive 
■he  risn  to  ataeWy  coneo  ify  any  edvertleemenl.  etS  or  dewte  erfr  objeciionable ^^wortSng 
or  reject  art/  edvertlBament.  - ! . '* 

though  owiy  adwttaernenl  Ib  careM^  ehecfcBd,  occpetoralV  nteWas  dp  occur.  Vte 

Uwrefcre  esk  adwtSeen' \o,au*A  ua  by  oheddna  W aftertoemenle  cenrfJV 
artvlae  ub  Immediately' should  an  error  ooour.  We  regret  thal  we  oaimol  Baoepi 
tooppoaftity  for  more  irw  ONE  INCORRECT  ineertkm  anjf.theJ  no  refxibiceSQn  wS  be 
Oranted  h ihe  case  of  typbffephloal  or  rrtoor  changes 
do  not  affect  aw  veto  of  advertBarnsni  , • , 


DEGREE  COURSES  * 

Earn  thal  vital  degree  qualification  entirely  by  dlilance  learning.  Our 
Bachelor's,  Master's  or  Doctorate  degree  programmes  are  directed  at 
self-motivated  mm  and  women  who  have  already  moved  some  distance 
towards  their  own  goals.  There  are  no  formal  Mamin  at  Ions  or  residency 
requirements.  Full  credits  and  exemptions  are  allocated  for  Academic, 
Lift  and  Work  experience.  Enquiries  lo;- 

KNIGHTSBR1DGE  UNIVERSITY 
era  Dept  GWSl,  U.KAdm I nlitratlon  Office,  EMC  Ltd,  . 
n^1  4,  Lltburee  Square,  Torquay.  TQ1 2PT.  ENGLAND 

Fast  +44  (0)1803  201831  > 

e[Kjelgfcl»biMte  fctwntfy  iw  wt  eiltr  U.K.  wtteM  *wrml 


. , University  of  Oxford 

Graduate 
Diploma  In 
Jewish  Studies 

Appltcations  are  Iqvfted  for  (he  1900-1007 
' Academic  Year  (October  1906  to  June  1997) 

APPLICANTS  MAY  APPLY  FOR  A NUMBER 
OF  FULL  AND  PARTIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Diploma  In  Jewish  StudleB  provides  a broad  approach  to  the 
atudjr  of  Jewish  history  and  culture  from  antiquity  to  modem  tiroes, 
combined  yrfth  the  study  of  Modem  or  Biblical  Hebrew  or  Yiddish. 
Applicants  musl  have  a goad  first  degree  In  any  subject . ' 

For  further  details  and  a prospectus,  please  contact  the  Student 
Registrar,  Martine  H F Smith  Oxford  Centre  for  Hebrew  and  Jewleh 
Studies  Yarn  (on  fvTanor,  Yaraton,  Oxford  UnJt^I  Kingdom’. 

Thb  n—'jjugatnuvia 


HUNTING 


DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS  IN  SOUTH 
AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Hunting  Technical  Services  fa  a leading  International  consulting 
company  involved  in  natural  resource  development;  rnsUtutlonBl 
strengthening  and  managemanL 

We  are  seeking  coneullanle  wllh  a minimum  of  10  years 
poatgraduate  overseas  experience  for  long  and  short  term 
assignments  in  the  following  areas:  ‘ 

• agricultural  extension . . , 

• . ' management  of  inatltutlonsl  strengthening 

■ management  Information  systems  (MM3) 

• financial  management/accourilaricy 
- particfpatory  ttayetoprryent 

• water  rseourcee  development 

• ' ' training  and  human  resource  development 

• communlcetlohe  and  madia 

..  • ; poel  harvest  manag amen l/rpsrfcetlng 

■ - small  scalewater  con troi/distil button  1 • 

Experience  In  the  South  or  Southeast  Asian  Regions  la 
,as8ehtlal.  Team  leadaiaMp.iridllB  aife  rieslratee. 

: ApplJoatlona  with  foil  CVa  and  details  bf  two  fafarese,.na  later 
than  lei  July  1996,  Id:  Mr  N.  Schofield,  Company  Secretary, 
REF:  8A96,  Hunting  Ihchnlcal  Services  Limited,  ThA  me  afield 
House,  Boundary  Way.  Hamel  Hempstead,  Haris,  HP2  76R.  UK. 
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agricultural 

vacancies 


fv1o/:aml')it  |u< 


World  ViBlon  UK  Is  a Christian  relief  and 
development  agency,  operating  as  part  of  an 
International  partnership  In  over  90  countries.  We 
have  a number  of  challenging  Agricultural 
vacancies  In  Mozambique  that  require  the  ability 
to  successfully  Implement  performance  based 
sustainable  development  programmes. 
Applicants  must  have  a minimum  of  two  years' 
experience  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  agree  with 
and  support  the  Christian  basis  of  faith. 

District  Co-ordlnator  - Zambezi  VaHey 
To  co-ordinate  ell  the  development  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Recovery  Programme  In  the  Zambezi  Valley  wtlh  particular 
emphasis  on  Improving  the  nutritional  status  ot  the  population 
through  promotion  of  vegetables,  fruit  crops  and  high  yielding 
farmer  setoated  varieties.  A MSr  in  Agricultural  Sciences  with  an 
emphasis  on  farming  systems  and  extension  coupled  with 
experience  in  either  rural  credit  or  livestock  activities  Is  required. 

Zambezi"  Agricultural  Development  Protect  Manager 

To  co-ordinate  a<i  develop*  rani  activities  inducing  fully-replicated 
end  on-farm  tools,  the  evaluation  and  demonstration  of  improved 
cultural  practio*  and  & lann-faimiv  first  extension  and  training 
programme  focusing  on  termers  groups  and  women  and  Involving 
animal  resiockfrn.  ural  sreriit  jrv!  rnTmenierpnee  development 


Field  Office  Directors 

1 Egypt  &<  West  Bank  Ga?a 

Save  The  Children  has  Immediate  need  for  high  caiber  management 
professionals  preferably  with  Middle  East  axpanenca 
Effected  candidates  wUl  managefdlrect  all  aspecte  ot  STC  procrams. 
RQBponatoUitiea  Include  llnandal  management  budget  control;  fund 
ralwng/lialBon  with  donors  including  USAID,  Dutch  end  British 
governments,  the  UN;  management  of  a large  grant  portfolio/ 
sponsorship  program:  A extensive  repreaentatlon/networWng  with 
donors  & Government  authorities. 

ABA  In  appropriate  discipline  & minimum  5 years  broad  development 
experience.  Including  proven  administrative,  financial  management, 
strategic  program  development  & fund  raising  skins  required.  A 


demonstrated  commitment  to  gender  Issues,  political  astu 
experience  In  dealing  with  governmanta/euthorlties  In  dtfflcultftenss 

situations  essential.  Understanding  the  Intricacies  < 

tlonal  development  with  NQOs,  governments, 


ii  ^ il ' tii*v  t ' i i ' L-.ir  ; 


ablllHea.  excellent  Interpersonal,  writing  & communtcallon  skills 
desired.  Arabic  language  sfcUs  or  wfllngnew  to  (earn  is  ESSENTIAL. 

Salary  oommemurate  with  experience  & excslent  beneSta  package 
Please  send  resume  with  salary  history  & requirements,  to:  Jill 
Solomon,  Global  Recruitment  Specialists,  66  Oakvtew  Terrace, 
Short  HlllB,  NJ  07076.  Fate  201  -376-1654.  EQE  M IF. 


eotlvltles.  Must  have  a BSo  In  Agricultual  Sciences.  a hlqiter 
qualification  In  research  and  at  least  6 years  experience  lr  ■ 
agricultural  research,  a part  of  which  mu9t  have  been  In  suh- 
Saharan  Africa. 

Agricultural  Recovery  Programme  Manager  - Tefe  Province 
To  co-ordinate  all  aspects  of  the  Agricultural  Recovery  Programme 
tn  TbIb  Province  with  emphasis  on  crop  Improvement,  field  trials 
Investigation,  extension  and  training,  the  promotion  of  crops  and 
varieties  with  the  potential  to  Improve  nutritional  status,  animal 
restocking  and  rural  credit.  Must  have  a minimum  BSc  In 
agricultural  sciences  end  a higher  quatfleation  In  agricultural 
development  or  research,  together  with  a minimum  of  10  years 
agricultural  experience  of  which  part  should  be  In  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

The  location  of  these  positions  will  be  Mutarara,  Tete 
Province,  QueUmane,  Zambezi  Province  and  Tete  City, 

Tete  Province  respectively.  AH  positions  require  computer 
literacy  and  excellent  oral  and  written  communication  skills 
In  English.  Portuguese  would  be  a distinct  advantage. 


WORLD1VISION 

Practical  Christian  Caring 


For  an  application  pack  contact  Jonathan  Clarke, 
World  Vision  UK,  599  Avebury  Boulevant, 
Milton  Keynes,  Bucks  MK9  3PG 
Tel:  (01908)  841000  or  Fax:  (01908)  341  I 

Registered  Charity  No:  2869* « 


Centre  for  Language  in  Education 

(Faculties  of  Aril  and  Educational  Studies) 

• MA  In  Applied  Linguistics  for  Language  Teaching 
(full-time) 

• MA(Ed)  In  Language  In  Education  (part-time) 

• Research  degrees  (MPhltfPhD)  In 
Langusge/Uterature/AppIlQd  Linguistics 

These  courses  are  recognised  for  the  award  of  ESRC 
studentships. 

For  further  details,  apply  to:  Ms  Rachel  Ryan.  Faculty  of 
Educational  Studies,  University  of  Southampton.  Southampton 
SOI7IB).  Tel  (01703)  592763.  Fax  (01703)  592467. 


University 
of  Southampton 


M & 4" 


am 


HONG  KONG 


A centre  of  excellence  far  university  research  and  teaching 


Oxfam  Hong  Kong  lias  the-  following  opening: 


I u&y  u m awijw  v t'j  tittD  ; ivj  gsm  ? i mi 


Stationed  in  Kunming,  Yunnrui  I’rovince,  the  Representative  Is 
responsible  for  the  planning  and  nimingement  of  Oxfam  Hong 
Kong's  long  term  development  programmes  as  well  as  Its 
emergency  relief  and  rehabilitation  programmes  in  south  west 
China.  S/he  will  maintain  and  develup  good  working  relations 
with  Chinese  counterparts  anti  other  development  agencies  In 
the  region: 


\Wi  M :!  r l j J !: ! , U ■ I *1  d i { 1 1 \kVi  1 1 ■ ^ 


• extensive  experience  in  development  work  at  the  field 
level,  including  programme  planning  and  all  aspect  of 
the  project  cycle: 

• experience  of  and  commitment  to  working  on  gender 
issues: 

• proven  skills  ot  participator y management; 
motivating  people  and  promoting  team  work: 

• good  understanding  >if  Ilk*  Chinese  policies,  structures 
and  cultural  eono-x*-'  wiiliiu  which  NGOs  o|»*-nile; 

• ability  anil  fltnev.  lo  iravol  to  and  work  in  relatively 
remote  areas: 

• excellent  writien  and  verbal  con  uitu  mention  skills  .11 
English: 

• written  mid  spoken  Mamlarin  would  lx-  a strong 
advantage. 

Oxfam  Hong  Kon*'*  Vnefii  pnekiige  is--  in  liiu  with  ■ih'-i 
NGOs. 

'Hie  closing  date  fur  applications  is  f-  July  1990.  Interviews 
ill  Hong  Kong  will  take  place  in  the  week  uf  22-1,1)  July 
1990.  Starting  date  of  employment  will  be  in  September 
199b.  The  initial  ruulraci  jicriutl  Is  1M  mouths.  Mease  send 
n letter  of  application  with  your  CV  (including  references) 
to  Trick)  Parker,  IVogramme  Mirer  tor,  Oxfam  Hong  Kong, 
7/Fl,  191  Woosung  Si  reel.  Jordan,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 
or  by  fax  to  852-27H9  9545. 


Clinical 

Health 

Program 

Manager 


(Mae  Hung  Son,  Thailand):! 
Requirements:  MDs.  NI’sorFAs 
with  two  year’s  work  experience 
implementing  health  programs  In  a 
refugee  camp:  MPH  preferred: 
strong  diplonuilic,  communications 
and  supervisory  skills:  knowledge  of 
Burmese  nf  Tluii  language 
preferred,  Contact  Susan  Riohl, 
International  Rescue  Committee 
122  L.  42nd  Street,  NY,  NY  10168,  or 
Tel:  212-551-3082;  Fax:  212-551-3180 


CLASSIFIED 


iiifiiijr 


pMuumoMawur) 

now,  LOW  PRICES  a GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  m FULLY  INCLUSIVE  RATES  a WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  a OVER  60  LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
a CALL.  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 


i<  t . i j i 


UdrilllLlAJ 


01494  442  110  01494  474  732 

WMTTVCM  MHTAI.THI  0UI  COMMOWe  HUQMM0H  BOM  H«H  WWOUatBUCtt  HP11  DOT 


PAMBER  CAR  HIRE  U.K  i-nor:i.:fM  (0)  1734  442412 

62  rH!ADfWt«  fiDAO,  WOODLEY,  Ml:  a l>|fi  c, , RG5  3DB.  FAXJ  + 'M  (0)  1734  G9G2S)5 
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For  years  CNN  was  the  ony  24-hour  TV  news  station. 
Now  CBS,  Murdoch  and  an  NBC-Microsoft  alliance 
want  to  muscle  in,  writes  Andrew  Cult  in  Atlanta 

Global  rush  to  be 


first  with  the  news 


THERE  is  a strong  whiff  of 
cordite  in  the  air  at  CNN's 
headquarters  in  central  At- 
lanta. Outside  the  network's  15- 
storey  office  block,  which  doubles 
as  a luxury  hotel  and  shopping  mall, 
contractors  work  around  Ihe  clock, 
digging  trenches  and  putting  the 
finishing  touches  lo  the  city's 
Olympic  Park.  Inside  the  CNN 
Centre  the  network's  executives 
sound  as  if  they  are  in  the  trenches. 
Eason  Jordan,  senior  vice-president 
of  CNN  International,  is  at  battle 
stations:  'These  are  exciting  and 
challenging  times.  VVe  face  new 
competitive  challenges  around  the 
world.  CNN  Is  gearing  up  for  war." 

Derided  when  it  launched  16 
years  ago,  CNN  has  an  impressive 
head  start  in  the  international  news 
business.  But  rival  networks  in  the 
United  States  are  now  casting  on  en- 
vious eye  over  its  achievements  — 
and  its  transition  into  a highly  prof- 
itable business  at  the  heart  of  Ted 
Turner's  burgeoning  television  em- 
pire. 

While  ABC  has  abandoned  plans 
to  launch  its  own  24-hour  news  ser- 
vice, there  remains  a potent  threat 
from  NBC,  CBS  and  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's News  Corp.  "Murdoch  feels 
it  is  appropriate  to  offer  $10  for  each 
household  to  get  carriage  of  his 
news  channel  — we  hope  to  be 
paid,"  says  Jordan  scornfully.  “We 
will  strengthen  our  brand  and  pre- 
serve it  — but  it  is  war . . . NBC, 
Murdoch,  and  CBS  want  to  kill  us." 

Turner,  not  a man  renowned  for 
his  diplomacy,  was  stung  into  ri- 
poste by  Murdoch's  allegations  that 
CNN  is  loo  libeml  (the  News  Corp 
chairman  accused  his  rival  of 
“brown-nosing  dictators"  — pre- 
sumably meaning  Fidel  Castro  — 
and  of  lutving  "sold  out  to  the  estab- 
lishment"). Last  year  he  threatened 
to  "squish  Rupert  like  a bug”.  Now 
he  observes:  "The  world  has  got  a 
problem  with  Rupert.  He  wants 
world  domination.  I have  met  him 
— he  is  a,  very  charming  man,  but 
then,  60  was  Hitler."  . 

But  first  off  the  starting  blocks 
will  be  NBC,  which  has  linked  up 
with  Microsoft  to  launch  a 24-hour, 
cable  news  channel,  MSNBC,  next 
month  (Microsoft  Is  investing  $420 
million  over  five  years,  NBC  $200 
million  during  the  same  period).  It 
is  a powerful  combination,  provid- 
ing an  interactive  on-line  news  ser- 
vice on  Microsoft’s  database,  with 
background  material  to . conven- 
tional television  coverage — the  ulti- 
mate synergy  between  TV  and  the 
computer  screen.  • 

: MSNBC  Interactive  plans  to  be- 
come fully  international  with  cus- 
tomised European,  and  .British 
versions  over  the  next  two  years. 

There  is  another  global  player, 
but  it  does  not  have  the  menace  of  a , 
Murdoch  and  .it  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated. the  fearsomely  competitive. 
American  market.  Monitors  show--] 
ihg  BBC  World,  the!  corporation*?; 
under-fuqded  commercial  venture,. . 
flicker  away  in  the  offices  of  ?U  the  , 
CNN  bosses.^  Jordan  . says:  “The. 
BBC  does  p respectable  job..  We,., 
paid  $80,O0Q  for  a . satellite  dish  to 
Pull  it  in.  We  like  to  be  aware  of,  the  r 
competition  anywhere  in  the  world." - 
1 CNN’s  other  response  to  the  In-. 


cipient  competition  lias  been  to  go 
on  the  offensive:  earlier  this  year  it 
poached  Chris  Cramer,  BBC  News 
and  Current  Affairs'  head  of  news- 
gathering, to  be  vice-president  and 
managing  director  of  CNN  Interna- 
tional. "Our  goal  is  to  hire  the  best 
journalists  from  all  over  the  world, 
even  If  one  or  two  of  them  work  for 
the  BBC."  says  Jordan.  He  jokingly 
refers  to  Cramer  as  a stodgy  Brit, 
while  the  ex-BBC  bruiser  derides 
him  as  a buttoned-up  Atlantan,  but 
the  new  alliance  appears  to  work 
well. 

Cramer  had  a fearsome  reputa- 
tion at  the  BBC,  even  if  it  wrs  punc- 
tured by  a screening  at  his  farewell 
party  of  a holiday  video  showing 
him  cavorting  naked  by  a holiday 
swimming  pool  to  a soundtrack  of 
I'm  Too  Sexy  For  My  Shirt. 

His  game  plan  at  tire-  BBC  was  co- 
denamed  “FIFO"  — fit  in,  or  luck 
off  — and  his  favourite  lactic  when 
confronted  by  a querulous  hack 
pleading  for  a pay  increase  was  to 
wander  over  lo  the  window,  whistle 
through  his  teeth,  anti  declare:  "It's 
cold  out  there." 

A month  into  his  new  job,  he 
seems  a transformed  man:  arriving 
at  work  at  5.50am  each  day  appears 
to  have  mellowed  the  48-year-old 
bruiser.  It  has.  lie  admits,  been  a 
culture  shock.  “Coming  from  a 
publicly  funded  organisation,  which 
rightly  lakes  time  over  Its  decisions, 
I was  stunned  by  the  speed  of  deci- 
sion-making, he  says.  “CNN  made  a 
statement  in  hiring  me.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  slip  back  from  pole 
position.  For  the  time  being  the 
competition  is  the  BBC:  it  is  healthy 
competition  — they  are  not  Johnny- 
come-latelic8.,‘ 

CNN  is  part  of  Turner  Broadcast- 
ing System  Inc  (TBS),  which  em- 
ploys 8,200  people  worldwide,  and 


life 


Gearing  up  for  wan  CNN  Centre  in  downtown  Atlanta  is  at  battle  stations  as  rivals  cast  an  enviouB  eye 
over  Its  achievements  photograph:  cnn 


runs  TBS  Suiierstation.  a flagship 
cnblc  entertainment  network  in  the 
US.  and  services  including  the  Car- 
toon Network  and  TNT  which  have 
expanded  globally.  Its  headquarters, 
bought  nine  years  ago  in  a rundown 
quarter  of  downtown  Atlanta,  is 
bursting  nt  the  seams  with  3.500  em- 
ployees and  echoing  to  the  din  of  ur 
gent  construction  work  struggling 
to  keep  pace  with  CNN's  expansion. 

And  Turner's  ambitions  continue 
to  grow;  in  the  autumn  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  decide 
whether  to  give  the  green  light  to 
Time  Warner's  $7.5  billion  purchase 
of  Turner,  creating  the  world’s 
largest  media  company. 

For  potential  rivals  deflating  the 
Turner  balloon  could  be  a tall  order, 
but  still  the  doubts  persist:  is  CNN 
just  mindlessly  repetitive  chewing 
gum  news?  Cramer  leaps  to  its  de- 


fence: "There  is  n perception, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  that  we 
are  a mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep.  If 
you  have  spent  as  much  time  watch- 
ing CNNI  as  I have  done  over  the 
last  month,  you  would  have  quite  a 
different  perception.  My  view  is  you 
will  see  plenty  of  analysis." 

But  the  priority  will  remain 
breaking  news:  the  Gull  war,  the 
siege  at  the  White  House,  Waco, 
Oklahoma . . . these  were  the  stories 
which  won  CNN  its  spurs.  Cramer 
insists:  “We  will  continue  to  do  what 
we  are  best  at  — being  there  and 
being  there  first  If  we  lose  dial,  we 
are  dead.  We  have  got  to  be  every- 
where where  It  matters  and  that  is 
how  the  opposition  will  be  judged." 

CNN  has  links  with  600  networks 
and  local  stations  around  the  world. 
So  when  a bomb  ripped  through  a 
government  building  in  Oklahoma, 


How  rival  channels  plan  to  take  on  CNN 


NBC  . . . 

CNN’s  most  advanced  rival:  in 
conjunction  with  Microsoft,  it 
plans  to  launch  MSNBC  on  July 
IB,  replacing  Its  unsuccessful 
America’s  Talking  chat  show 
channel,  which  has  about  21 
million  subscribers.  Other  deafa 
with  operators  will  mean  the  ser- 
vice is  available  in  a total  of  36 
million  homes,  and  the  215  sta- 
tions In  die  NBC  network  will  be 
encouraged  to  carry  MSNBC.  ■ 
, ; Affiliate  stations  are  expected 
tq  have  opt-out  slots  tp  broad- 
cast local  news  bulletins. 

' Over  five  years  die  partners,  * 
who  are  investing  $620  million, 
are  also  planning  on  Interactive 
on-line  news  service,'.  • 

HEWS  CORP  : ■ 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  offer,  to  US , 
cable  operators  carrying  his  pror 
posed  24-hour  neyvs  servipe  of  a 
$10  signing  fee  for  each  sub-. .- 
scriber  has  stunned  rivals.  . 

i llie service wil|  etartln  . 
Europe*  Asia  apd  Latin  America  , 
aiid  eventually  be  .tailored  to  j.. 
offer  local  bulletins.  With  a 
. planned  launch  date  before  • 

end  of  the  year,  Murdoch's  ven- 


ture is  headed  hy  Roger  Ailea,  an 
ex-adviser  to  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Bush  and  ex-boss  of  NBC’s 
business  channel,  CNBC.  : 

Itwlll  draw  on  the  Fox 
Television  network,  but  its  news- 
gathering  operation  is  skeletal  ' 
compared  with  its  US  rivals. 

There  has  been  speculation  It  will 
also  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
Murdoch's  British-based  Sky 
Newa,  run  In  association  with 
Reuters  TV  and  losing  more  than 
£20  million  a year,  although  its . 
overseas  operations  have  been  . 
.cut  as  It  concentrates  on  a do-  - 
mestio  UK  agenda. 

CBS  ' 

Peter  Lund,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer^  has  said  CBS  - 
would  bp  disadvantaged  if  its  • . 

' competitors  had  a news  channel 
andUdidnot. 

i Three  years  ago  Its  executives 
vetoed  the  Idea  of  24-hour  newa, 
but  the.cllmate  mayhave 

changed  since  Westipngbouse  m-. 
previously  Involved  in  an ■ ..j 
abortiyc- partnership  with  ABC. ;;  i 
to  challenge  CNN  acquired  '<  ,-i 
. the  company.  Speculation  in  tfae 
industry  has  centred  around  two 


scenarios:  CBS  is  said  to  have 
considered  buying  the  country 
music  cable  network  Gaylord 
Entertainment  to  turn  it  Into,  a 
news  channel.  But  rumours  of  a 
deal  with  Murdoch’s  Newa 
. Corporation  appear  to  have 
come  to  nothing. 

BBC  WORLD  . . 

.Yet  to  breakthrough  Into  the  . 
American  market,  BBC  World  . 
has  concentrated  Ita  limited  fire- 
power in  the  European  market . . 

: It  celebrated  ita  first  birthday: . 
with  availability  Id  15  million 
European  homes  and 'a  forecast 
It  cotdd  take  five  years  to 
become  profitable.  Advertising 
ftinded,  it  claims  XO  million 
viewers  a week  In. Europe  and 
cpn  be  seen  in  111  countries 
and  43-  million  homes  arouitd  - 
the  world.  Bob  Wheaton,  com- 
missioning editor  of  BBC  V 

Worldwide  Television,  contrasts . 
Its  analytical  approach  with  . . 
CNN's  rolling  newa:  “BBC  - 
World  lanot just  newaxok.  It, . i 
.wpuld  be  the  death  of  (he  • . . . 
.channel  to  have  just  snippets  of . 
nfews,  with  no  meaning  or  •• i 

interpretation.” 


. CNN  had  access  to  pictures  from 
!■  three  affiliate  stations,  while  the 
f New  York-based  networks  had  only 

- one  each.  With  21  bureaux  outside 
? the  US.  CNN  has  more  than  its 
i three  rival  networks  combined. 

i ABC  has  pulled  out  before  even 
reaching  the  starling  line.  CNN  saw 
l off  a previous  ABC  venture  with 

? Westinghouse  by  launching  Heaif- 

, line  News  as  a spoiler.  Last  month 

» ABC,  now  owned  by  Walt  Disney, 

r abandoned  new  plans  for  a news 

t channel,  blaming  the  rising  cost  of 

i attracting  subscribers.  After  six 

> months  of  analysis  it  observed: 

- "Cost  projection  s to  attain  viable  dis- 

? tribution  levels  have  escalated  far 

beyond  reason." 

i CBS  meanwhile  is  developing 
. cable  news  plans,  but  talks  about  co- 

i operation  with  Rupert  Murdoch 

(committed  to  launching  his  24- 
hour  Fox  news  service  this  year) 
have  stalled,  with  both  sides  seek- 
ing control. 

Cramer  says:  “In  a business  plan- 
ning sense  one  or  two  folks  are 
going  to  take  a pasting.  CNN  make9 
money  out  of  broadcasting  news. 
Other  operators  want  a share  be- 
cause it  Is  delivering  substantial 
revenue:  a few  years  ago  It  would 
have  been  regarded  as  incredible  — 
now  everyone  wants  a slice  of  it.“ 
CNN.  >vas  not  i always  lucrative. 
"Vyhen  it  launched  internationally  in 
. .October  1985  It  was  to  loSe  money 
. significantly  - for  l five  years.  Bob 
Rioss,  the  president  of  Turner  Inter- 
national,  says  It-  broke  even  In 
Europe  in  1990  and  worldwide  a 
year  later.  “I  find  it  hard  to  see  how 
Many  newa  channels  will  Survive 
domestically  In  the  United  States," 

..  ..  ! Ross  Says  the1  impetus  for  rival 
. news  channels  was  driven  by  the-, 
•■.fact  many  players  had  expensive 
news-gathering  operations:  it  was  a 
■ . way  to  exploit  costs.  "It  is  also  dri- 
ven by  ego.  and  the  propped  of  a 
- substantial  reduction,  of  costs  by' 
digitisation  of  newsrooms"  : 

I • * : [There  is  no  sign  6f  battle  fatigue 
‘,li^  Atlanta.  Jordan  soys:  "Comply 
: cency  is  our  death.  It  is  not  really  In  • 
i oUr  vocabulary  Here,.' We  have  not  • 
had  much  competition  in. the  US  fat. 
ltj>  years,  but  it  ifrla  mufch  bigger 
•ii  ^marketplace  now  And  It. will  not  be 
as  easy  to  fight  off  this  time." 


••  ,'m.  • r 
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Are  cities  doomed?  Gloom  predominates  at  the  Habitat  II  conference  in  Istanbul,  although  one  case  gives  cause  for  hope 

...  a rise  In  urban  violence  that  out- 

strips the  growth  of  cities,"  said 
Franz  Vnndersehuren,  a UN  adviser 
on  urban  poverty  in  a parallel  report 
presented  to  the  conference. 

"Violence  is  the  product  of  a soci- 
ety characterised  by  inequality  and 
social  exclusion,  lire  offender  has 
often  been  stimulated  by  a social  en- 
vironment dominated  by  con- 
sumerism, competition  and  by  die 
mass  media  which  propagate  and  le- 
gitimise violence,"  Mr  Vander- 
schuren  added. 

According  to  studies  in  the  US, 
watching  violence  encourages  ag- 
gressive behaviour,  increases  vio- 
lence and  desensitises  viewers.  The 
annual  cost  of  urban  decay  as  result 
of  violence  In  (he  US  is  estimated  at 
$50  billion. 

Highlighting  the  fact  that  urban 
decay  has  been  accelerating  while 
the  numbers  of  young  people  in 
cities  have  grown  rapidly,  the  report 
9ays  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
rapidly  growing  urban  population  In 
Africa  is  now  made  up  of  the  0-25 
age  group. 

It  warns  of  the  social  and  political 
risks  in  having  very  large  numbers 
of  "unoccupied  and  very  frustrated" 

, _ . _____  young  people.  One  of  the  contribu- 

Children  scavenging  the  rubbish  dumps  of  Manila  in  the  Philippines  photograph:  Jonathan  steele  tors  to  the  report  says  that  cities  are 

increasingly  prone  lo  politicised 

Global  warning:  cities  harm  people  I 

least  once  every  five  years  60  per 

THEY  call  it  the  “brown  mations  in  history.  The  problems  warned.  “More  than  1 billion  people  cut  public  spending  and  to  reduce  cent  of  people  living  in  cities  with 

agenda1*  — the  search  for  are  staggering,"  he  added.  There  cannot  get  clean  drinking  water,  budgetary  deficits.  The  cuts  are  more  than  100,000  people  are  crime 

ways  through  the  murky  are  now  more  than  600  million  peo-  Dirty  water  causes  80  per  cent  of  usually  in  sectors  that  arc  not  con-  victims.  Most  is  committed  by  the 
soup  of  poverty,  homelessness,  pol-  pie  officially  homeless  or  living  in  diseases  In  the  developing  world."  sidered  as  priority  or  core  produc-  young  against  properly, 

lution  and  deprivation  afflicting  the  life-threatening  urban  conditions.  The  United  Nations  report  says  live  sectors,  which  in  many  cases  Hie  rciwrt  snys  that  between  30 

world's  ever-expanding  cities,  unites  More  than  a billion  lack  sanitation  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  included  human  settlements,"  says  and  60  per  cent  of  housing  in  most 

John  Vidal.  and  a further  250  million  have  no  rapid  deterioration  in  world  cities  in  the  report.  developing-country  cities  is  illegal. 

The  scale  and  depth  of  the  global  easy  access  to  safe  water.  the  past  10  years  is  economic  struc-  But  the  blame  is  put  on  the  rich  with  more  than  75  per  cent  of 

urban  crisis,  says  the  official  report  Mr  N’Dow  said:  ‘The  overwhelm-  tural  adjustment  programmes  that  for  much  of  what  Mr  N'Dow  calls  homes  in  cities  such  ns  Kenya’s  cap 

of  the  United  Nations  Habitat  II  con-  ing  speed  at  which  the  world  Ib  ur-  have  been  imposed  by  the  Interna-  “the  emerging  anarchy”  in  the  ilal,  Nairobi,  and  its  Bangladeshi 

ference  in  Istanbul  — which  banislng  leaves  little  time  to  adapt  tional  Monetary  Fund.  These,  it  Is  world’s  cities.  He  criticised  the  counterpart,  Dimka,  built  without 

reached  its  hslf-way  stage  last  Sun-  We  are  witnessing  duly  urban  cata-  said,  have  increased  poverty,  home-  United  States  and  oilier  leading  in-  iicriiiission. 

day  — is  far  greater  than  previously  strophes.  Youth  Is  going  to  seed,  lessness  and  unemployment  in  dustrialised  countries  for  not  ac-  Tlie  conference  is  not  expected  to 

thought  And  it  is  Bteadily  worsen-  Drugs  are  rampant  In  cities,  crime  more  than  50  countries,  including  cepting  that  people  have  a right  to  recommend  more  l lower  lo  govern- 
ing as  huge  urbanisation  takes  place  and  terrorism  are  increasing.  We  some  of  the  poorest  in  the  world.  adequate  housing,  and  blamed  liber-  menta  or  new  money  to  alleviate  the 

across  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  Amer-  risk  a complete  breakdown  in  cities.  Structural  adjustment  pro-  alisotion  of  trade  and  the  activities  of  problems  of  urbanisation.  Instead,  it 
ica.  People  feel  alienated.1*  grammes  were  devised  in  the  1980s  multinational  corporations  for  nccel-  is  likely  to  seek  a shift  in  decision- 

“A  low-grade  civil  war  is  being  Governments,  local  authorities  after  the  international  debt  crisis,  erating  urbanisation.  making  to  citizen  groups  and  local 

fought  every  day  In  the  world’s  and  citizen  groups  in  Istanbul  heard  They  have  demanded  that  develop-  The  world’s  aid  agencies  and  do-  authorities.  "It’s  a call  for  iwrtner- 

urban  centres,"  add  Wally  N’Dow,  that  declining  resources,  growing  ing  countries  privatise  end  deregu-  velopment  banka  mostly  give  low  ships,"  said  Mr  N’Dow. 

Habitat  n secretary-general.  “Big  competition,  food  scarcity  and  envF  late  Industries,  cut  public  spending  priority  to  what  is  being  called  the  "If  cities  don't  work,  you  cant 

numbers  are  risking  their  lives  ronmental  problems  will  set  the  and  reduce  or  eliminate  health  and  brown  agenda  of  sanitation,  hous-  walk  the  streets,  make  telephone 

every  day.  Many  cities  are  collaps-  agenda  for  cities  in  the  nod  50  education  subsidies.  ing,  air  pollution  and  waste,  which  calls,  gel  a bus,”  lie  added.  “Where 

ing.  We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  years.  “In  most  countries  undergoing  adversely  affect  the  poor  most.”  the  airline  floes  not  work,  you  can- 

that  it  Is  no  longer  business  as  Moat  urban  centres  in  the  devel-  structural  adjustment,  large  num-  The  report  paints  an  alnrining  not  gel  Invcstmcnl.  If  tills  confer- 

usual  oping  world  will  face  extreme  water  hers  of  people  have  lost  what  had  picture  of  growing  crime  accompa-  once  docs  nothing  but  convey  this 

"Urbanisation  is  bringing  about  shortages  within  15  years,  threaten-  been  relatively  stable  jobs.  One  of  nyjng  urbanisation.  The  process  of  message  ...  It  will  havo  done  > 

one  of  the  most  significant  transfer-  Ing  life  and  health,  Mr  N'Dow  the  effects  In  the  south  has  been  to  urbanisation  goes  hnnd  in  hand  with  very  good  service.” 
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Global  warning:  cities  harm  people 


THEY  call  it  the  “brown 
agenda"  — the  search  for 
ways  through  the  murky 
soup  of  poverty,  homelessness,  pol- 
lution and  deprivation  afflicting  the 
world's  ever-expanding  cities,  unites 
John  Vidal. 

The  scale  and  depth  of  the  global 
urban  crisis,  says  the  official  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Habitat  II  con- 
ference in  Istanbul  — which 
reached  its  hslf-way  stage  last  Sun- 
day — is  far  greater  than  previously 
thought  And  it  is  Bteadily  worsen- 
ing as  huge  urbanisation  takes  place 
across  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

“A  low-grade  civil  war  Is  being 
fought  every  day  in  the  world's 
urban  centres,"  add  Wally  N’Dow, 
Habitat  n secretary-general.  “Big 
numbers  are  risking  their  lives 
every  day.  Many  cities  are  collaps- 
ing. We  muBt  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  Is  no  longer  business  a a 
uauaL 

"Urbanisation  is  bringing  about 
one  of  the  most  significant  transfor- 


mations in  history.  The  problems 
are  staggering,”  he  added.  There 
are  now  more  titan  600  million  peo- 
ple officially  homeless  or  living  in 
life-threatening  urban  conditions. 
More  than  a billion  lack  sanitation 
and  a further  250  million  have  no 
easy  access  to  safe  water. 

Mr  N’Dow  said:  The  overwhelm- 
ing speed  at  which  the  world  1b  up 
banislng  leaves  little  time  to  adapt 
We  are  witnessing  duly  urban  cata- 
strophes. Youth  Is  going  to  seed. 
Drugs  are  rampant  In  cities,  crime 
and  terrorism  are  increasing.  We 
risk  a complete  breakdown  in  cities. 
People  feel  alienated." 

Governments,  local  authorities 
and  citizen  groups  in  Istanbul  heard 
that  declining  resources,  growing 
competition,  food  scarcity  and  envi- 
ronmental problems  will  set  the 
agenda  for  cities  In  the  nod  50 
years. 

Most  urban  centres  in  the  devel- 
oping world  will  face  extreme  water 
shortages  within  15  years,  threaten- 
ing life  and  health,  Mr  N'Dow 


warned.  “More  than  1 billion  people 
cannot  get  clean  drinking  water. 
Dirty  water  causes  80  per  cent  of 
diseases  In  the  developing  world." 

The  United  Nations  report  says 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
rapid  deterioration  in  world  cities  in 
the  pa9t  10  years  is  economic  struc- 
tural adjustment  programmes  that 
have  been  imposed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  These,  it  Is 
said,  have  increased  poverty,  home- 
lessness and  unemployment  in 
more  than  50  countries,  including 
some  of  the  poorest  in  the  world. 

Structural  adjustment  pro- 
grammes were  devised  in  the  1980s 
after  the  international  debt  crisis. 
They  have  demanded  that  develop- 
ing countries  privatise  and  deregu- 
late Industries,  cut  public  spending 
and  reduce  or  eliminate  health  and 
education  subsidies. 

“In  most  countries  undergoing 
structural  adjustment,  large  num- 
bers of  people  have  lost  what  had 
j been  relatively  stable  Jobs.  One  of 
the  effects  In  the  south  has  been  to 


cut  public  spending  and  to  reduce 
budgetary  deficits.  The  cuts  are 
usually  in  sectors  that  are  not  con- 
sidered as  priority  or  core  produc- 
tive sectors,  which  in  many  cases 
included  human  settlements,"  says 
the  report. 

But  the  blame  is  put  on  the  rich 
for  much  of  what  Mr  N’Dow  calls 
“the  emerging  anarchy”  in  the 
world’s  cities.  He  criticised  the 
United  States  and  other  lending  in- 
dustrialised countries  for  not  ac- 
cepting that  people  have  a right  to 
adequate  housing,  and  blamed  liber- 
alisation of  trade  and  the  activities  of 
multinational  corporations  for  accel- 
erating urbanisation. 

The  world’s  aid  agencies  and  de- 
velopment banka  mostly  give  low 
priority  to  what  is  being  called  the 
brown  agenda  of  sanitation,  hous- 
ing, air  pollution  and  waste,  which 
adversely  affect  the  poor  most." 

The  report  paints  an  alnrining 
picture  of  growing  crime  accompa- 
nying urbanisation.  The  process  of 
urbanisation  goes  hnnd  in  hand  with 


Let  them  eat  cake 


Jan  Rocha  visits  Curitiba, 
Brazil,  one  of  the  world's 
most  advanced  cities 

JAIME  LERNER,  the  archi- 
tect who  has  transformed 
Curitiba,  In  southern 
Brazil,  into  one  of  the  world's 
greenest  cities,  aaya  the  secret  Is 
simplicity.  "People  try  to  sell 
you  complexity,  they  see  the  des- 
tiny of  the  city  as  tragedy,  but  If 
you're  pessimistic  about  cities, 
then  you  are  pessimistic  about 
human  beings." 

Leroer  has  been  twice  re- 
elected to  run  the  city  and  Is  now 
state  governor  (his  environmen- 
tally correct  office  is  built  of  re- 
cycled telegraph  poles, 
surrounded  fay  trees).  He  ad-  - 
mita,  however,  that  Curitiba, 
population  1.5  million,  la  ho 
paradise.  “We  have  the  same 


problems  as  any  other  Brazilian 
city,  aa  any  Third  World  city,  we 
have  shantytowns,  crime  and 
poverty.”  (Thirty-two  per  cent  of 
the  Inhabitants  earn  less  than 
$200  a month;  tile  population 
has  grown  200  per  cent  in  20 
years.)  "The  difference  Is  In  the 
respect  for  people,  the  quality  of 
service  provided.  People  feel 
part  of  die  city,  they  belong  to 
the  city,  they  are  proud  of  it  and 
responsible  for  what  happens.” 

Lerneris  creed  Is  revolution- 
ary: "The  poorer  you  are,  the 
better  the  services  you  should 
have.” 

When  he  first  became  mayor, 
Curitiba  was  mushrooming  as 
the  rural  exodus  of  the  1970s 
sent  people  Into  the  cities  and 
the  transport  system  was  head- 
ing for  chaos:  50  bus  companies 
competed  In  the  city  centre,  the 
Jams  worsening  every  d«y. 


Something  drastic  had  to  be 
done.  A subway  system  cost  too 
much,  and  would  have  taken  too 
longto  build.  So  Lemer’s  plan- 
ner Identified  what  made  an  un- 
derground system  fast  and 
applied  it  to  the  bus  service. 
Huge  red  articulated  buses  purr 
speedily  up  special  lanes,  stop- 
ping at  tubular  steel  and  glass 
stations  where  passengers  buy 
tickets  before  boarding.  As  they 
stop,  ramps  descend  from  their 
doors  and  boarding  time  is  mini- 
mal. Neat  little  lifts  In  the  pave- 
ment raise  handicapped 
passengers  to  die  platform. 
Lerner  has  produced  an  effi- 
cient, passenger-friendly  service 
that  makes  London  seem  ante- 
diluvian. Bus  Jams  never  hap- 
pen, vandalism  Is  unknown. 

. "People  don't  vandalise  it  be- 
cause they  like  Jt  They  feel  re- 
spected, they  show  reapect,”  . 
says  Carlos  Ceneviva,  president 
of  tiie  municipal  company  Urbs, 
which  collects  fares  and  regu-  ■* 
fates  10  private  companies.  No 


subsidies  are  paid:  80  per  cent 
of  people  go  to  work  by  bus;  28 
per  cent  of  car  owners  take  the 
bus  instead,  which  has  led  to  a 
20  per  cent  drop  In  fuel  con- 
sumption. Lerner  says:  "The 
less  Importance  you  give  to  care, 
tiie  better  it  is  for  people.  When 
you  widen  streets  for  cars  you 
throw  away  Identity  and 
memory.” 

Curitiba  has  also  revolu- 
tionised the  concept  of  waste:  It 
can  mean  food,  books  or  even 
Shakespeare,  Last  month  700 
schoolchildren  each  paid  4kg  of 
recyclable  rubbish  to  watch  King 
Lear,  performed  by  one  of 
Brazil's  best  theatre  companies. 
They  came  from  the  city's  poor- 
est areas  and  It  was  the  first  time 
they  had  been  to  the  theatre. 

1 And  35,000  low-income  fami- 
lies exchange  recyclable  waste 
for  food  once  a fortnight  At  the 
Barque  Mane  Garrihcha,  a town- 
ship named  after  a footballer,  1 

saw  people  trundling  wheelbar- 
rows and  carrying  bags  with 


tins,  old  toys,  paper,  plastic  and 
bottles.  One  woman  brought  ® 
broken  window,  another  an  oW  ( 
gas  cooker.  Council  workers 
weighed  the  waBte  and  loaded  » 
in  a lorry.  Each  4kg  meant  1 W 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  an- 
other lorry.  That  day  It  was  pot* 
toes,  bananas  — and  cake.  In . 
one  month,  the  54  exchange 
points  collected  282  tonnes  of 
waste  at  a cost  of  $ 1 10,000  . 

lower  than  before;  the 
vegetables  are  bought  at  mante* 
prices  from  small  farmers, 
Benefits  include  a better  diet  w 
citizens  and  less  risk  of  flooding 
from  rubbish  in  streams  ana  t 
canals.  Nearly  70  per  cebt  of 
waste  fa  now  recycled  andsoia*, 
Lerner  dismisses  the  critltf 
who  Bay  that  these  schemes  ; 

not  work  In  bigger  cities:  "l"* 
nothing  to  do  with  scale  or 1 . ;■ 
money.  Every  city  could  do  tb« 
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because  It  has  made  itself 
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Symbols  of  the  modern  age  take  their place  in  history 


Dan  GlaEster  on  a 

strong  showing  in  the 
latest  list  of  the  best 
post-war  architecture 

rHE  Lawn  is  not  what  its  name 
suggests.  Built  from  1950  to 
1952,  it  has  the  dubious  honour  of 
being  England's  first  domestic 
tower  block,  conceived  by  its  archi- 
tect to  preserve  some  oak  trees.  But 
this  symbol  of  the  modern  age  in 
Harlow,  Essex,  became  a part  of  the 
nation's  heritage  when  it  was  in- 
cluded last  week  on  a list  of  recom- 
mendations for  listing  from  English 
Heritage.  It  was  joined  on  the  list  by 
some  of  the  nation’s  best-known 
sculptors,  including  Henry  Moore, 
Barbara  Hepworth  and  Elisabeth 
Frink. 

The  latest  attempt  to  bring  heri- 
tage a little  more  up  to  date  came 
with  the  release  of  the  recommen- 
dations and  the  accompanying 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
exhibition.  Something  Worth  Keep- 
ing?, in  central  London.  Both  focus 
on  post-war  architecture  in  England, 
featuring  five  areas:  town  centres, 
New  Town  housing,  entertainment 
buildings,  rural  housing,  and  sculp- 
ture. It  is  the  second  sucli  English 
Heritage  list  this  year.  A third  is  due 
in  September. 

Martin  Cherry,  head  of  listing  for 
English  Heritage,  said:  “We  tried  to 
get  the  full  range  of  English  archi- 
tecture since  the  war.  We  tend  lo 
forget  how  amazingly  innovative 
Britisli  art  and  architecture  were  in 
the  post-war  years.” 

Innovative  designs  on  show  in- 
cluded well-known  structures  such 
as  the  Elephant  House  at  London 
Zoo  and  the  Chichester  Festival 


A Country 
Diary 


Ray  Collier 


HIGHLANDS:  Not  a week 
goes  by  without  me  hearing 
of  predators  attacking  poultry. 
The  latest  Incident  happened  to 
my  nearest  neighbour  half  a mile 
away.  Sometime  between  5.30 
and  seven  in  the  evening,  a 
predator  killed  two  small  hens, 
leaving  one  headless  corpse  in 
die  garden  and  taking  the  other 
away.  The  blame  was  laid 
squarely  at  the  door  of  a pine 
marten  although  the  animal  was 
not  seen.  Other  birds  have  been 
taken  in  the  past  and  on  at  least; 
one  occasion  a pine  marten  was 
caught  in  a hutch  for  cockerels, 
most  ofwhjch  were  dead  or  < 
dying.  In  the  Highlands  such  a : 
situation  is  normal  these  days  1 
and  many  people  have  stopped  i 
keeping  poultry  because  of  such 
predation.  So  the  pine  marten  is 
getting  a bad  press.  But  there  ; 
are  plenty  of  other  predators.  . ) 
Mink,  for  example,  are  now.  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Highlands  • 
and  they  are  aserlous  problem  ; 
on  some  of  die  outer  Isles — pot? 
only  to  poultry  but  also  to  wild 
birds  such  as  ground  nesting,) 
waders  and  terns.  Polecat  far-, 
rets  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  j 
along  with  stoats.  Despite  perse-, 
cution,  fox  numbers  are.  thriving. 
Feral  cafe  and  wildcats  can  also  : 
be  a problem.  Meanwhile  pine 
martens  continue  their  spread  i 
south  and  east 


Listed:  the  rhino  and  elephant  enclosures  at  London  Zoo  and 
(right)  tiie  Landsbury  Estate  in  Tower  Hamlets,  east  London 


Theatre,  as  well  as  more  ordinary 
buildings  including  rural  housing 
designed  by  the  architects  Taylor 
and  Green  in  the  mid-1950s. 

Taylor  and  Green’s  buildings 
were  innovative  for  their  time.  “It 
was  a fusion  of  the  vernacular  and  a 
more  modern  style,"  said  Karen 
Kelly,  director  of  a BBC  documen- 
tary on  the  architects.  'They  were 
thrilled  at  the  idea  that  their  houses 
could  have  more  impact  on  the  way 
people  lived  than  cathedrals  could." 

Dr  Cherry  said  it  was  difficult  to 
know  what  age  limit  to  set  in 
drawing  up  the  recommendations. 
"Many  of  these  buildings  were  well- 
known  at  the  time  but  have  since 
been  forgotten.  The  criteria  are  that 
it  has  to  be  of  special  interest  and  it 
has  to  be  of  high  quality." 


Although  none  of  the  recommen- 
dations are  likely  to  excite  the 
response  aroused  by  the  inclusion 
of  London's  Centrepoint  last  year, 
several  of  tile  buildings  on  the  list 
have  not  always  been  recognised  for 
their  beauty.  The  Belgrade  Theatre 
in  Coventry  and  the  Eastbourne 
Convention  Centre  would  not  typi- 
cally be  associated  with  the  finer 
parts  of  die  nation’s  heritage. 

“I  don’t  think  the  centre’s  ugly," 
said  Dr  Cherry.  "Actually  it’s  quite 
popular  in  Eastbourne.  You  could  say 
that  much  of  Eastbourne's  prosper- 
ity is  dependent  on  its  versatility." 

Many  of  the  sculptures  in  the  list 
had  originally  been  commissioned 
by  the  London  County  Council, 
which  had  a commitment  to  placing 
contemporary  art  in  public  places. 


London  schools  feature  heavily  in 
the  list  of  57  sculptures,  as  do  shop- 
ping centres  and  New  Town  squares. 

"It’s  fantastic  to  come  across  clas- 
sical, Greek-inspired  objects  in  such 
a setting,”  said  Suzanne  Marstnn.  n 
sculpture  consuitnnl  for  English 
Heritage,  of  Henry  Moore’s  t>ecp 
Seated  Woman,  installed  in  Jamaica 
Street  in  east  London.  “In  a sense 
the  incongruity  makes  it  fantastic.” 

The  listing  will  protect  the  sculp- 
tures by  making  it  difficult  for  any  of 
them  to  be  moved  from  the  position 
for  which  they  were  commissioned. 


Letter  from  Afghanistan  Mary  Dunlop 


The  sound  and  the  fury 


/AM  watching  an  equestrian 
rugby  scrum.  Dozens  of  horses 
are  urged,  kicked  and  whipped 
Into  a position  from  which  their 
ridero,  by  leaning  at  gravity-defying 
angles  from  their  saddles,  can  grab 
possession  of  die  ghiuala  or  "ball" 
— in  this  case  a headless  calf.  Al- 
though the  name  of  the  game  — 
buzkaahl  — is  literally  translated  as 
goat  grabbing,  nowadays  in  north- 
em  Afghanistan  a calf  carcass  fa 
usually  used. 

In  less  civilised  times  when  the 
plains  of  Mongolia  and  Central  Asia 
were  perpetually  awash  with  blood, 
It  was  customary  to  play  with  pris- 
oners of  war.  Rumour  likes  to  have 
it  that  during  the  Soviet  invasion  the 
Russian  prisoners  of  war  proved  a 
fitting  substitute  for  goat  or  calf. 

The  battle  for  possession  Is  fierce 
as  horses,  snorting  and  baring  their 
teeth,  rear  up,  hooves  lashing  out  in 
aH  directions  as  they  are  forced  into 
the  centre  of  the  fray,  When  finally  a 
chapanda i (an  experienced  buzkaahi 
rider  Who,  as  with  western  Jockeys, 
usually  rides  for.  an  owner)  manages 
to  haul  the  carcass  on  to  his  saddle 
and  break,  free  of  the  mGfae  he  is 
hotly  pursued  by  a hundred  horses,  j 
Either  tiie; . 40kg carcass  wab 
iwrested  from,  his  grasp  by  one  of 
the -other  riders  or  be  dropped  it  in 
sheer  terror  as  the  pack  closed  in 
ion  him,  but  . now  another  scrum  fa 
taking  place.  I hear  my  companion^ 
.murmur  appreciatively  to  each 
other  that  today  they  are  playing 
properly,  and  ask  for  an  explanation. 


“Well",  says  Sultan,  “today  there  are 
not  so  many  hones  belonging  to  big 
commanders,  or  pahlwan,  so  no  one 
is  afraid  to  try  and  get  \htghutala.’’ 

Before  I can  ask  more  questions, 
the  thunder  of  hooves  pulls  my  at- 
tention back  to  tiie  game  as  the  two 
lead  riders  seem  to  be  trying  to  split 
the  calf  down  the  middle. 

Now  two  separate  scrums  take 
place  — one  around  the  calf,  the 
other  under  my  nose,  directly  in 
front  of  the  sponsor  of  this  week’s 
game,  who  is  clutching  a wad  of 
money.  He  is  surrounded  by  armed 
body  guards,  who  even  carry  roc- 
kets on  their  backs  as  well  as  the  in- 
evitable AK-47  rifle.  I feel  the  hqt 
steaming  breath  of  the  horses  as 
they  threaten  to  bite  each  other.  My 
companion  tells  me:  The  riders 
have  come  to  collect  their  winnings 
but  they  do  not  agree  until  the 
referee's  decision."  • i 

■ • ••  [ 

SOMEONE  actually  referees? 
There  are  rules?  I am  as- 
tounded. "Oh,  yes,  they  havb 
to  go  round  the  outside  of  the  green 
flag  on  the 'other  side  of  the  field 
and  at  thls:  end  ‘tiie  calf  has'  to  be 
dropped  right  in  the  circle.”  • 

As  the  calf  nears  total  disintegra- 
tion the  sponsor  is  urged  by  a man 
who  gallops  up  and  down  tiie  field 
yelling  out  the  names  of  the  ridfcrp 
and  their  horse  owners  and:  the 
stated  prize  money,  to  raise  tiie  Ante 
for  the  final  game,  As  the  icdsh  fa 
handed  over,  the  rider  Is  besieged 
by  demands  for  baksheesh,  or  a tip, 


by  itinerant  beggars,  by  the  town 
crier  and  by  the  man  in  a tattered 
overcoat  carrying  a shovel  with 
which  to  scoop  up  deposits  left  by 
over-  excited  horses. 

Now  a madman  sits  himself  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  allowing 
the  horses  to  thunder  past  without  a 
hoof  touching  him,  to  the  vocal  de- 
light of  the  crowd.  Accidents  are 
relatively  few,  thanks  to  the  superb 
horsemanship  of  the  chapandazan 
and  intelligence  of  the  horses.  Still, 
it  is  not  quite  polo. 

Buzkashi  is  not  always  all  that  it 
seems.  In  that  crowded  stadium 
thousands  of  Mazar-i-Sharifs  citi- 
zens — all  male  — witness  overt 
political  gamesmanship.  The  kalash- 
nlkov  culture  has1  Invaded  even 
sporfa  In  Afghanistan.  If  the  chapan- 
dax  who  emerges  from  the  swirling 
masB  of  horses  is  riding  for  a power- 
ful pahlwan  he  can  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing a clear  field  — no  one  will 
attempt  to  stop  his  headlong  gallop 
to  victory.  It  also  shows  who  Is  cur- 
rently wielding' the  most  power  In 
the  local  political  arena. 

When  the  big  boys  are  playing 
away,  the  Mazar  spectators  -can 
enjoy  real  buiknshi,  their  cheers 
and ' spontaneous  applause  for1  a 
spectacular  goal  In  marked  contrast 
'to  the  silence  that  meets  a solitary 
ride  to  victory.  Buzkaahl  used  to  be 
a team  event  but  now  a hundred  In- 
dividuals look  out  for  themselves  — 
what  could  be  a better  Indication  of 
today’s  political  situation  in  this  riea- 
perately  divided  country? 
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Notes  & Queries 


Joseph  Harker 


HOW  should  we  define  work- 
ing class,  middle  clpsa  and 
upper  class? 

1 A /HEN  you  go  to  work  in  the 
V V morning,  if  your  name  is  on 
the  front  of  the  building,  you're 
upper  class;  If  your  name  is  on  your 
deBlc,  you're  middle  class;  and  if 
your  name  is  on  your  shirt,  you're 
working  class.  — Rachel  Goldeen. 
Palo  Alto,  California,  USA 


/SIT  better  to  live  In  an  ugly 
house  opposite  a beautiful  one 
or  in  n beaudful  house  opposite 
an  ugly  one? 

/F  THE  ugly  house  can  be  made 
into  one’s  dream  house  inside, 
give  me  the  ugly  house  any  time. 
But  if  the  inside  Is  as  offensive  as 
tiie  outside,  and  is  not  amenable  to 
transformations,  1 would  plump  for 
the  beautiful  house  and  put  up  thick 
net  curtains.  — Nicole  Jetter,  London 

/F  YOU  have  an  altruistic  nature,  it 
is  better  lo  live  in  an  ugly  house 
opposite  a beautiful  one.  You  can 
then  make  the  exterior  of  your 
"ugly"  house  more  beautiful  by 
growing  climbing  plant*  up  the  fa- 
cade. and  cultivating  nn  attractive 
front  garden.  If  you  live  opposite  nn 
ugly  house,  there  is  little  you  can  ik» 
lo  increase  the  beauty  in  the  stri  ct, 
beyond  offering  your  neighbour 
some  advice,  — Simon  Green.  Hull 


DOES  the  European  flag  have 
a nickname? 

7 HE  Euroflap  — Ben  Lovell, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  USA 

rHE  star-spangled  banner.  — E 
Slack,  Castanet,  France 

~I~HE  Irish  Gormtoirt  rialtaciorcal 
/ can  be  roughly  translated  as  the 
blue  mass  of  starry  roundness.  — 
Conor  DonnsrdH-McKeawH.  Donagh- 
more,  Co  Tyrone,  Ireland 


Supermarkets  Seu  own- 
brand  products  which  are 
manufactured  by  well-known 
companies.  How  can  I find  out 
their  identities? 

COMPARE  sell-by  dates.'  If  they 
have  been  inkjet-coded  on  (he 
package  you  can  often  tell  by  look- 
ing for  similar  colours  or  typefaces. 
Sometimes  however,  they  remove 
all  doubt  by  incorporating  the  same 
batch  codes/product  numbers  in 
the  sell-by  Information.  — Rohan 
Geary,  London  1 


Any  answers? 

■ r 

j S THERE  any  currency  which 
/ has  a higher  unit  value  than 
sterling?  Which  currency  has  tiie 
lowest  unit  value,  and  how  many 
of  them  are  there  to  the  pound? 
— Neil  Maynard,  Lantau  Island, ' ; 
Hong  Kong 

1 l A /HIGH  way  does  water  go;  j 
V V down  the  plug-hole  in  . 
space?  — William  Barrett,  London 


Answers  should  be  e-malled  to  ' • 

Vveekly®gUardlan.co:uki  faxed  to 
01 71/441 71 -242iO0|85.  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farrlng- 
dbn  Road,  London  EC1 M 3HQ 
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Spit  and 
polish 

MUSIC 

Robert  Yates 

can  tell  Patti  Smith  is  an 
W outlaw,  the  way  she  spits  on 
stage.  "She's  not  very  ladylike,  is 
she,”  says  somebody  behind  me 
which,  as  insights  go,  is  akin  to  not- 
ing that  Vlad  the  Impaler  was  not 
very  nice.  Patti  Smith  may  be  many 
things  — equal  parts  Egyptian 
goddess,  celibate  Shaker  and  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis  is  her  .own  preferred 
analysis  — but  a lady  is  not  one  of 
them.  At  least  she  did  not  direct  her 
phlegm  at  the  audience,  punk  Btyle, 
which  would  have  been  doubly 
cruel  since  the  audience  had  come 
in  reverence. 

The  New  York  singer  who  made 
her  name  in  the  mid-1970s  had  not 
played  in  Britain  in  more  than  10 
years,  and  just  before  she  arrived  on 
stage,  the  London  ICA's  theatre  had 
the  hush  of  a church  about  it.  You 
half  expected  a prefab  altar  to  be 
whisked  on,  and  the  venerated  Patti 
to  arrive  with  a pile  of  hosts  and 
communion  wine. 

Instead,  she  appears  with  o cou- 
ple of  likely-lad  musicians.  One  is 
long-term  colleague  Lenny  Kaye, 
part  of  Smith's  band  when  she 
recorded  Horses,  her  1975  debut 
album,  a kind  of  punk  rock  with  A 
levels,  and  still  Liu-  record  most 
cited  by  women  in  pop  who  never 
much  fancied  Doris  Day  as  a role 
model,  Patti  Smith  deserves  a prize 
for  suggesting  that  women  perform- 
ers did  not  have  to  wear  paisley  leg- 
gings and  commune  with  an 
acoustic  guitar.  The  second  musi- 
cian is  Oliver  Ray  who,  along  with 
Kaye,  lias  collaborated  with  Smith 
on  her  forthcoming  album,  Gone 
Again,  her  first  in  eight  years,  and 
whose  songs  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
set's  material. 

The  songs  are  largely  contempla- 
tive, but  from  the  opening  beat, 
Smith  is  in  exuberant  form.  Her 
clothes  are,  ns  ever,  distressed  — 
she  must  buy  jacket*  with  the  el- 
bows already  worn  through  — 
though  she  is  anything  but  and,  as 
the  acoustic  show  progresses,  she 
becomes  so  animated  that  Kaye  and 
Ray  have  to  duck  from  her  swirling 
arms.  Death  suffuses  the  new  mate- 
rial — the  album  was  recorded  less 
than  a year  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  musician  Fred  "Some" 
Smith,  while  About  A Boy  is  appar- 
ently a tribute  to  the  late  Kurt 
Cobain. 

It  is  not  Smith's  way  to  play  the 
helpless  widow,  and  it's  to  her  credit 
that  she  resists  sentimentality.  She 
has  a useful  deflationary  trick — the 
more  charged  the  material,  the 
more  aggressive  her  between-song 
patter.  Although  she  has  spent  the 
best  part  of  the  past  15  years  retired 
in  the  Detroit  suburbs,  taking  care 
of  her  kids,  Bhe  retains  the  manner 
of  a bar-room  fighter." 

Despite  plenty  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  Smith  has  gained  a reputa- 
tion as  a fine  wordsmlth  who  hap- 
pens to  work  in  rock.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  although  a great 
songwriter  and  performer,  many  of 
her  words,  naked  on  the  page,  have 
the  gauche  insistence  of  a fourth- 
former  discovering  self-expression. 
Which  is  fine,  because  they  sound 
just,  right  when  her  one-off  voice  ~ 
part  Bob  Dylan  with  a decent  range, 
part  keening  banshee  — gets  to 
work  on  them.  She  could  sing  the 
telephone  directory  and  transform 
it  into  a grand  drama. 


Action  men’s  lore  of  the  jungle 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks  Smith 


I / NLE8S  It  was  a subtle 
/ / satire  on  the  military 

w mind  — and  that  I doubt 
— SAS:  The  Soldiers1  Story 
(Carlton)  was  brutal  viewing  and 
damn  near  unforgivable  during 
the  Dunblane  inquiry. 

It  was  the  story  of  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Iranian  embassy  in 
London  In  1980,  told  by  some  of 
the  soldiers.  Newsreel  and  re- 
construction were  so  seamlessly 
interwoven  that  you  could  not 
even  see  a change  in  the  light 

This  is  the  thing  Iteelf.  Ibis  is 
how  it  feels  to  go  through  a 
house  like  shit  through  a goose, 
taking  no  prisoners.  It  feds 
good.  "Ids  the  ultimate  high.  I 
can  strongly  recommend  lt.H  You 


would  be  looking  at  the  SAS  for 
some  time  before  you  were  re- 
minded of  a violet  by  a mossy 
stone  (“We  went  In  to  do  die  Im- 
possible because  we  knew  we 
could*)  but  they  hid  their  feces 
and  their  names. 

The  SAS  were  braining  in  what 
they  call — well,  they  would  — 
The  Wiling  House  when  the 
news  of  the  siege  reached  them 
in  Hereford.  Everyone  went 
“Bollocks!*  Then  everyone  went 
“Whoopee!*  Language  Is  not  one 
of  their  weapons.  They  haw 
others. 

After  the  bollocks  of  negotia- 
tion, the  whoopee  of  action.  “We 
were  not  part  of  society  at  that 
moment  In  time.  We  had  created 
our  own  society.  The  law  of  the 
jungle.  Kill  or  be  killed.  And  for 
that  moment  In  time  we  could 
have  been  on  a different  planet. 


Forms  of  terror 


ART 

Adrian  Searle 

THE  stereotypical  image  of  Al- 
berto Giacometti  is  that  of 
the  troubled  artist  toiling  all 
night  in  his  tiny,  filthy  studio  at  his 
heavy-footed  figures,  with  their 
shrunken  heads  and  attenuated 
limbs.  The  artist  ni  work  through 
the  small  hours,  fashioning  an  army 
of  anorexic  solitaries,  coagulated 
from  little  lumps  of  plaster  or  clay, 
pressed  on  to  their  barely-hidden  ar- 
matures, in  an  atmosphere  clouded 
by  plaster  dust,  fag  nsh  and  perva- 
sive, Existentialist  gloom. 

Or  Giacometti  painting  and  at  the 
drawing  board,  dealing  with  the  im- 
possibility of  describing  the  reality 
of  n tablecloth  on  a table,  a glass,  a 
moment,  the  world  collapsed  down 
to  the  smallest  thing,  tile  near  at 
hand.  Giacometti  painting  Jean 
Genet  or  Sartre,  or  his  wife,  his 
lover,  his  wife's  lover  — and  record- 
ing his  necessarily  failed  attempt  in 
the  grim  washes,  rubbed-out  con- 
tours and  wrisly,  hysterical  stabs  of 
black  through  whicli  a face  finally, 
fitfully  emerges.  Faces  which  gaze 
back  at  us,  as  knotted,  juddering, 
over-drawn  spiders'  webs  on  die 
soiled  canvas:  faces  which  have  the 
look,  of  having  been  abandoned, 
after  many  sittings.  In  a state  of  near 
annihilation. 

Two  further  images:  first,  a self- 
portrait  of  the  artist,  aged  16.  A 
wide,  toothy,  mocking  grin,  a cloud 
of  thick  brown  hair,  a quizzical 
expression,  eyes  like  black  coins.  A 
second  portrait^  this  time  by 
Cartier-Bresson,  capturing  the  artist 
at  60,  crossing  a Paris  street  in  the 
rain;  Giacometti  with  his  raincoat 
hunched  up  over  his  head  (the  way 
kids  do,  when  they're  playing  at 
being  monsters)  aB  he  walks 
towards  us,  his  baggy-eyed  ruin  of  a 
face  peering  out  from  beneath  the 
coat. 

Between  the  image  of  the  artist  in 
his  youth  and  the  man  in  the  wet 
Paris  street  lies  a complicated  life, 
and  the.  complexity  of  a lifetime’s 
work.  The  Giacometti  retrospective 
at  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art  (until  September  22) 
gives  us  the  Giacometti  we  know, 
and  glimpses  of  a Giacometti  we 
don’t  — and  perhaps  never  can  — 
entirely  understand. 

Giacometti  was  a complicated, 
dangerous  artist,  who  began  as  a 


dutiful  son,  aping  his  father's  lurid 
pointillist  painting  style.  He 
sculpted  nnd  drew  his  parents,  sili- 
lings  and  schoolfriends;  he  went  to 
Paris  and.  from  making  cubist-like  1 
sculptures  of  heads,  went  on  to  cre- 
ate a number  of  anxious,  sexually 
provocative  and  implicitly  violent 
object-sculptures,  odd  plaqui-li be- 
heads and  flattened  torsos. 

He  later  turned  his  back  on  his 
work  of  the  192Us  and  '30s.  when  he 
was  affiliated  first  with  Andre  Bre- 
ton's Surrealist  pack,  then  with  the 
group  around  George  Uatoille  ami 
his  short-lived  journal  Documents. 
He  claimed  to  have  dismissed  the 
work  of  this  period  as  niasturbntorv 
shit,  even  though  he  frequently 
showed  it  alongside  his  Inter  work, 
which  focused  almost  entirely  on 
the  rendition  of  the  figure,  modelled 
and  painted  from  life. 

Thirty  years  after  hiB  death,  Gia- 
cometti is  still  a compelling  artist, 
and  his  work  continues  to  exert  its 
presence  on  figurative  sculptors. 

Although  it  contains  more  than 
200  works,  including  one  of  the  most 
substantial  groupings  of  the  artist’s 
drawings  ever  assembled,  the  Edin- 
burgh show  (which  hns  travelled 
from  Vienna,  and  may  or  may  not 
come  to  London)  has  too  much 
missing  — firstly  from  his  so-called 
‘‘Surrealist”  period  in  the  1930s,  and 
from  the  late  1940s  — ■ to  be  com- 
mended as  a definitive  exhibition. 


BUT  IT  is  the  arrangement  of  | 
much  of  the  sculpture  in  Ed- 
inburgh that  finally  frus- 
trates. The  heads  of  Giacometti's 
father,  from  1927,  lined  up  against 
the  wall  as  though  they  were  in  a 
shooting  gallery,  the  plaque-like 
heads  and  torsos,  again  from  the 
late  1920s,  similarly  flattened 
against  the  wall,  as  if  they  were 
merely  examples  of  sculpture. 

Worse  still,  the  tiny  figures  and 
heads  Giacometti -made  during  the 
second  world  war.  holed  up  in  a 
room  in  Zurich,  have  been  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  - a little  glass- 
fronted  cabinet  set  into  the  wall  on  k 
'landing.  Even  though  just  one  of 
these  works  — small  enough  to  fit 
in  a pocket  or  the  palm  of  the  ham) 
— could  fill  a room  with  its  pres- 
ence, here  they  are  reduced  to  'arti- 
facts, or  mantelpiece  gewgaws. 
These  mesmerising.  Strange  pieces 
almost  have  tiie  appearance  of  snot, 
or  little  gobbets  of  shit;  or  burnt-out 
matches,  dwarfed  by  the  rough 


It  wouldn't  matter  who  was  in 
there,  what  weapons  they  had. 
They  couldn’t  stop  us."  People 
who  make  TV  watch  it  In  viewing 
theatres.  They  forget  that  every- 
thing Is  more  Intense  in  your 
own  home. 

Mack  said:  ’This  bloke,  he’s 
lying  on  a chaise  longue  as  such. 
Yeah?  And  he's  sort  of  sprawled 
there  like  you’ve  seen  old-fash- 
ioned films  and  brrnmmm!  I 
don’t  know  how  many  rounds 
each  person  fired  but  it  put  him 
on  his  arse  and  that  was  the 
name  of  toe  game.” 

The  body  jerked  bb  If  electro- 
cuted. The  room  was  on  fire. 

“He  actually  got  roasted.  You 
could  smell  it  You  could  smell 
toe  flesh  burning.” 

As  hostages  were  manhandled 
down  the  stairs,  Snapper  saw 
one  was  carrying  a grenade.  “He 


Standing  Woman;  1948  ■ 

cubes  and  slabs  from  which  they 
emerge.  These  abject  dramas  of 
concentration  and  reduction  de- 
pend,, as  do  all  Glacometti’9  sculp- 
tures, on  their  ability  to  command 
the  spac^  around  them,  and  to  focup 
our  attention:  Giacometti's  sculp- 
ture, even  reduced  to  a kind  of 
residue,  still  maintains  some  trace 
of  the  human  presence  and  its 


GUARDIAN  WES^  I 
Jure  18 1& 


was  coming  down  in  a crouched 
position.  Ho  knew  he  didn't  \m 
long  to  live.  I thought  'Gotta  do 
something!  Gotta  neutralise  the 
threat’  1 brought  the  MP6  up  1 
and  I blotted  the  guy  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Two  or  three  maga- 
zines were  then  emptied  Into 
him  and  he  twitched  and  vom- 
ited his  life  fiwuy  on  the  carpet,1 
The  grenade  rolled  out  of  hls 
hand  like  an  apple  In  Eden, 

The  Government  was  gratefaL 
“Old  Whitelnw  turned  up  to  say 
thank  you  to  the  blokes.  He  ms 
actually  crying.  But,  then  again, 

If  your  job  wus  on  the  line ...  If 
we  hadn't  done  ours,  he  would 
have  been  sacked.  No  great 
loss.” 

The  terror!  sis’  lender  lay  with 
his  eyes  half  closed  as  if  drows- 
ing in  the  sun.  He  was  26. 

The  embassy  was  gutted  but,  i 
a9  their  cover  run  out  on  the  first 
day  of  the  siege,  the  insurance 
company  refused  to  pay  up.  Now 
they’re  really  tough. 


enigma.  His  object-sculptures  and.  , 
little  hi iscs-ni-fr cues  — the  odd  ' 
1lirtiMliiiu-nsinii:il  board  games,  the 
fearsome  ;mri  Mishistic  spiked 
dilrin  titled  Disugri-iMhlc  Object, the 
body,  crackiil  open  lik«-  a crab,  with 
its  (lismeinbi'ri'd  limbs  and  broker 
rib  cage,  nf  Woman  With  Htf 
Throat  Cut.  similarly  but  in  a ven 
different  way.  are  :i  confrontation 
between  the  miiul  and  its  object*, 
the  uiicunscirHii  and  the  world. 

An  enormous  disembodied  Iff 
which  seems  to  stand  tin  wry 
sense)  for  ait  entire,  gigantic  figure: 
minute  figures  crossing  a square; i 
man  walking  in  tin-  ruin:  figures 
standing  forever  immobilised  in  (he 
changing  light  and  ;i  forest  of  fe 
male  figures  watrhed  bv  a mao 
buried  up  to  his  chest  in  thr 
ground;  these,  ns  much  as  they dri 
with  the  self  ami  the  world  in  * 
purely  sculptural  sense,  arc  ifr 
tensely  poetic  as  images 
What  claims  does  Alberto  GU  ^ 
eomelti  have  on  our  attention  no*  « 
why  is  he  still  so  compelling?  life 
not  because  of  a fashionable  nostii( 
gia  for  iiiid-cenlury  Holiendia 
Paris,  but  more  In-cause  of  H>| 
preoccupation  with  the  terror  d I 
twins  and  of  formlessness,  IW 
space  between  ourselves  anti  lh* 
things  around  us. 

lit  the  exhibiliun  catalogs  | 
Reinltold  Ilnh!  makes  the  claim  IM* 
Giacometti  was  a truly  P*11 
draughtsman,  better  even  thm 
Picasso.  To  my  mind  this 
preposterous  claim,  mid  claims  ro 
general  fur  the  artist's  (ImugM*®* 
ship  arc  frequently  overstated.  Hjj 
drawings,  with  all  their  rubbing 
out.  their  transitional  strokes,  utsf 
drawn  and  redrawn  contour*  th® 
endless  equivocations  — as  tiw  ^ 
he  couldn’t  ncunlly  find  the  . 
front  of  him,  or  where  the 
ended  anil  the  apace  around  Itwff 
— 9trlke  me  as  entirely  sebojtJJT 
however  much  they  are  a 
the  fleetingness  of  PerrtS 
Worse,  they  seem  terribly 
and  theatrical.  The 
Giacometti’s  drawing  is  In  tWJ* 
files  and  contours  of  the  sduljrttJF  ► 
themselves.  : I, .. 

His  paintings,  while  draidj1®  ■ 
the  Impossibility  of  capturing  fa*,  • 
Ing  presence  of  another 
being,  are  often  horribly  ■ 

and  a bit  mad;  By  and  lai#- . 
are  just  mucklly  colodred  drawjg 
It  Is  as  a sculptor  that  i 

should  be  remembered-':  £jj»  j J ; 
sculpture  Is  not  a'pei^^v^u  j. 
memorial  to  tiie  figure’s  L 
and  the  enduring  presence  ® rj  t 
one  who  made  it.  ?■' 
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Talk  on  the 
wild  side 

CINEMA  ™ 

Derek  Malcolm 


SPIKE  LEE'S  Girl  6 looks  ter- ' 
rifle.  This  has  something  to 
do  with  Theresa  Randle,  its 
star,  but  rather  more  to  do  with  a 
style  that  manages  to  suggest  both 
an  increasing  maturity  and  the  ad- 
venturousness of  his  first  film,  She's 
Gotta  Have  It. 

But  looks  aren't  everything,  and 
however  much  accomplishment, 
there  seems  to  be  a hole  in  tiie  mid- 
dle of  Girl  6 where  the  Content 
ought  to  have  been.  Lee's  aspiring 
8Cires9,  a virtuoso  at  phone  sex,  re- 
fuses to  bare  herself  for  a predatory 
film-maker  (a  well-cast  Quentin 
Tarantino)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
film,  but  in  the  end  finds  that  she  is 
getting  too  close  to  the  clients  she 
so  excites  in  the  phone-sex  busi- 
ness. It  may  be  a way  of  dominating 
men,  but  there  are  too  many  psy- 
chopaths around  to  maintain  her 
small  triumph  for  long.  The  film  al- 
lows us  to  wallow  in  the  spurious 
thrills  of  the  business  while  trying 
to  persuade  us  that  it  has  a serious 
point  to  make. 

That  point,  at  least  in  part,  seems 
to  be  that  Girl  6 i9  not  a victim,  even 
while  allowing  (mostly  white)  men 
to  act  out  their  fantasies  down  the 
line.  She  is  powerfully  in  command 
of  both  herself  and  them.  Unlike  her 
colleagues  in  the  “office",  she’s 
doing  it  for  more  than  money  but  is 
detached  enough  to  know  that  she’s 
better  than  anyone  else  at  the  job. 
Perhap9.  But  the  film  protests  too 
much  at  times  and  in  the  end  dou- 
bles back  on  itself. 

What  is  evident  is  die  excellence 
of  Randle's  performance  and  the 
skill  with  which  Lee  disguises  what 
looks  like  a lack  of  conviction.  His 
point  seems  to  be  that  she  thinks 
she  is  in  control,  looks  as  if  she  Is, 
but  the  job  is  actually  destroying 
her. 

The  film  certainly  has  a saving 
sense  of  humour,  often  expressed 
with  cinematic  references.  But  it 
still  doesn't  truly  convince.  In  She’s 
Gotta  Have  It,  the  protagonist  re- 
fuses to  knuckle  under  to  the  usual 
demands  of  black  men.  In  Girl  6,  the 
central  character  seems,  even  in  her1 
hours  of  delirium  as  the  most  de- 
sired operator,  to  have  been  de- 
feated by  tiie  white  callers  who 
crave  for  her.  It's  a peculiar  treatise, 
often  brilliantly  engineered.  But 
there’s  surely’ a crossed  line  some- 
where along  the  way. 


No  cleverer  film  than  The  Con- 
fessional has  come  London’s  way 
for  some  time,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Brynn  Singer's  intricately 
plotted  The  Usual  Suspects.  How- 
ever, the  former  isn’t  so  much  of  a 
complicated  thriller  as  an  authenti- 
cally Hitchcockian  mystery  which 
uses  the  Master  himself  as  a contrib- 
utory character. 

Robert  Lepage,  the  writer/direc- 
tor from  Quebec,  makes  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  shooting  of  Hitchcock's 
I Confess  in  Quebec  In  1952  an  inte- 
gral part  of  his  story  but  starts  it  in 
1989  when  a painter  (Lothalre 
Biuteau)  arrives  home  in  the  city  to 
bury  his  father.  He  searches  for  his 
half-brother  who  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared. Eventually  finding  him  in 
a gay  cruising  haunt,  he  discovers  a 
few  guilty  secrets,  including  the  fact 
that  the  half-brother  wsb  possibly  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a priest  The  mys- 
tery deepens  when  a family  tragedy 
is  uncovered. 

Lepage  orchestrates  this  with  for- 
midable skill,  moving  from  one  pe- 
riod to  the  other,  often  by  switching 
time,  frames  within  the  same  se- 
quence And  using  every  cinematic 
device  he  can,  including  tributes  to 
other  Hitchcock  films,  to  sustain  its 
interest.  Sometimes  he  goes  too  far, 
creating  more  atmosphere  than 
emotion,  and  the  film’s  slightly  chilly 
brilliance  does  work  against  as  well 


as  for  it  But  its  general  idea  — (hat 
from  one  fatal  transgression  a whole 
history  of  despair  has  erupted  — is 
formidably  laid  out  before  us. 

Jon  Avnei’s  Up  Close  and  Per- 
sonal Has  two  of  the  most  potent 
Hollywood  stars  as  leads,  but  can't 
find  the  chemistry  to  profit  by  it. 
Michelle  Pfeiffer  appears  as  a 
famous  anchorperson  recalling  her 
career,  which  begins  when  she  per- 
suades Robert  Redford's  veteran 
newsman  to  give  her  a job.  From  a 
menial  office  worker,  she  becomes 
a weather  girl  and  then,  thanks  both 
to  her  all-consuming  ambition  and 
the  newsman's  gradual  attraction  to 
her.  a reporter.  She  marries  him, 
but  as  her  star  ascends,  his  wanes. 
And  she  can't  help  him  as  he  helped 
her.  This  is  the  stuff  of  true  ro- 
mance and,  as  such,  just  about 
passes  muster.  But  it  also  purports 
to  be  an  inside  story  about  the 
American  media,  complete  with 
naked  ambition,  jealousies  and  pro- 
prietorial perfidies. 

This  is  where  the  film  falls  down, 
though  any  melodramatic  fiction 
Hollywood  cares  to  produce  about 
American  television  is  more  than 
balanced  by  actual  fact  Even  so,  the 
film  hasn't  the  .conviction  of  The 
China  Syndrome  or  Network,  nor 
tiie  entertainment  value  of  Broad- 
cast News  and  To  Die  For.  It  lacks 
both  substance  and  wit 


ARTS  27 

Pleasures  of  the  flesh 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

SEX  and  death  are  the  themes. 

that  reverberate  through  Alan 
Bennett's  joyous  farce,  Habeas 
Corpus.  Unseen  in  London  since 
1973,  it  gets  a magnificent  revival  by 
Sam  Mendes  at  the  Donmar  Ware- 
house arid  does  a lot  to  light  up  toe 
Increasingly  dingy  West  End  the- 
atre. 

As  in  all  the  best  farces,  the  char- 
acters are  in  the  grip  of  some 
overwhelming  obsession.  Arthur 
Wieksteed,  a Hove  GP,  pursues  all 
the  sex  he  can  get.  His  neglected 
wife  craves  the  sensual  fon  that  life 
lias  denied  her,  his  flat-chested  sis- 
ter yearns  for  mountainous  breasts, 
a celibate  canon  aches  to  lose  his 
virginity,  a falsie-mcrchant  from 
Leatherhead  longs  to  sec  the  per- 
fect fit.  Identities  are  mistaken  and 
wires  crossed  as  these  characters 
seek  in  various  ways  to  indulge 
their  long-felt  wants. 

The  play  has  a Latin  title.  It  could 
equally  well  have  another  carpe 
diem  or  seize  the  day.  For  Bennett's 
point  is  that  we  suspend  our  fear  of 
death,  of  the  body’s  decay,  of  nur 
knowledge  that  all  flesh  is  as  grass 
by  our  constant  urge  for  sex. 

To  the  randy  GP,  the  human  body 
is  both  a cesspit  and  a source  of 
endless  pleasure,  and  it  is  he  who  fi- 
nally states  the  play's  governing 
theme:  "He  whose  lust  lasts,  lasts 
longest." 

What  makes  the  play  so  beguil- 
ing, however,  is  its  mixture  of  the 
sensual  and  the  stylish:  it  is  like  a 
Magill  postcard  crossed  with 
Magritte,  a Cooney  and  Chapman 
farce  rewritten  in  the  manner  of 
Orton  or  Wilde. 

The  mechanism  is  deft  and  inge- 
nious. But  when  Wicksteed’s  ne- 
glected wife  talks  of  “my  body  lying 
there  night  after  night  In  the  wasted 
moonlight:  I know  now  how  the  Tqj 
Mahal  must  feel,"  the  writing  skil- 
fully mixes  the  poignant  with  a 
comic  pay-off. 

Mendes's  production  may  not  be 
quite  as  cartoonish  as  Ronald  Eyre’s 
original  but  it  gets  even  closer  to  the 
play’s  mix  of  tumescence  and  mor- 
tality. Rob  Howell's  spartan  set  com- 
prises a painted  background  of 
fleecy  clouds.  And  the  perfor- 
mances combine  humanity  with  a 
hard-driving  farcical  style. 

Jim  Broadberit’s  Wieksteed 
moves  marvellously  from  sly  perki- 
ness to  hang-dog  sadness  as  he 
prowls  the  West  Pier  waiting  for  a 
non-arriving  date.  Brenda  Blethyn 
as  his  wife  makes  something  touch- 
ing as  well  as  fanny  out  of  the  scene 
where  the  falsie-fitter  probes  her 


unclaimed  breasts.  Nicholas  Wood-' 
eson  hints  at  the  Arturo  Ui-like 
tnania  lurking  within  the  formal 
breast  of  a BMA  bigshoL  And  there 
is  firm  support,  in  every  sense, 
from  Sarah  Woodward  as  toe  would- 
be  pneumatic  sister  and  Natalie 
Walter  as  a cantilevered  sexpot 
much  possessed  by  death. 

A dirty  mind,  someone  said,  is  a 
joy  for  ever.  But  the  great  thing 
about  Bennett  is  that  he  combines  a 
juvenile  delight  in  sex  with  a mid- 
dle-aged man's  pwareness  of  mortal- 
ity. And  what  makes  his  play  so 
appealing  is  its  sense  that,  even  if 
death  claims  us  all,  we  might  as  well 
make  tiie  most  of  our  slowly  decay- 
ing bodies. 

Most  great  theatre  has  stemmed 
from  a collaborative  interpretation 
of  a written  text.  The  Maly  11)  eat  re 
of  SI  Peterburg's  Claustrophobia, 
gelling  its  British  premiere  nt  live 
cosmopolitan  Nottingham  Play- 
house before  moving  on  to  Glas- 
gow and  London,  derives,  however, 
from  actors'  improvisations.  Which 
may  explain  why  it  combines  stun- 
ning ensemble  vivacity  with  struc- 
tural amorphousness. 

The  Maly,  under  Lev  Dodin's  di- 
rection, are  an  amazing  troupe.  And. 
over  the  Inst  decade,  they  have  built 
up  a loyal  following  in  Britain 
through  such  productions  as  Stars 
In  Die  Morning  Sky,  Brothers  And 
Sisters,  and  Gaudenmus.  But  in  the 
past  their  physical  inventiveness 
has  been  anchored  in  the  work  of 
existing  texts  nr  adapted  novels. 
Here  they  have  no  such  safcly-nei, 
and  it  shows. 

CLAUSTKOPHOniA  started  from 
the  actors'  responses  to  their  na- 
tive Russia  on  returning  from  foreign 
travels:  what  it  records  is  the  confu- 
sion of  a young  generation  caught  be- 
tween tiie  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
system  and  the  uncertainties  of  free- 
dom. They  seem  to  be  searching  for 
an  identity  In  an  ideological  vacuum. 
But  while  the  broad  thrust  is  dear, 
toe  details  are  often  puzzling. 

Physically,  the  show  is  an  aston- 
ishing Meyerholdian  display:  toe  ac- 
tors kick  and  high-step  to  bursts  of 
Rossini,  Mozart,  Piaf.  But  what  1 
miss  is  the  kind  of  narrative  frame 
work  that  in  Gaudeamus  gave  a 
structure  to  the  ensemble  virtuos- 
ity. Even  judged  as  a spectacle,  this 
two-year-old  show  has  been  over- 
taken by  recent  events,  with  the 
Communists  edging  closer  towards 
the  middle-ground.  As  a showcase 
for  Dodin’s  multi-talented  company, 
Claustrophobia  is  eminently  worth 
seeing.  As  a guide  to  the  new  Rus- 
sia, it  Is  a sketchily  impressionistic 
piece  crying  out  for  ah  authorial 
vision. 


Accompanist  to  the  stars 


OBITUARY  . 

Jimmy  Rowles 

I IMMY  ROWLE8,  who  has 
U died  aged  77,  Was  a subtle,  '. ' 
laconic  and  all-but-psychlc 
Pianist  who  elevated  toe  art  of  i:  | 
creative  jazz  accompaniment  to  1 
the  status  of  a miniaturist 
wonder  of  the  world. 

Hls  reputation  spread  beyond 
toe  cognoscenti  late  in  his  long  ! 
playing  life.  Supporting  mush  ! 
clans  In  the  shadows  behind  the  ! 
soloist  don’t  usually  Inspire 
muth  more  than  shop-talk 
among  knowledgeable  fans.  But  < 
Rnwles  was  different  The  city.of  • 


Los  Afagoidf  even  declared 
September  14  Jimmy  Romes 
pay,  He  was  toe  kind  of  accom- 
panist who  made  every  kind  of 
soloist  t-  usually  singers,  In  his 
case' sound  better;  even  toe 
great  ones.  , 

i This  conclusion  was  easy  to 
establish  In  Rowles’s  case,  as  he 
worked  with  almost  all  toe  great 
ones.  Billie  Holiday,  Peggy  tee,  . 
Sarah  Vaughan  arid  Ella 
Fitzgerald  were  devoted  to  hls 
playing  arid  sought  him  otifc 
: Rowies’s  magic  surfaced, 
bbUquefy,  6n  toe  British  jazz 
scene  last  year.  London  singer 
Norma  Wlnstone  had  written  her 
own  lyrics  to  Rnwles’s  composi- 


tion Thq  Peacocks  and  sent 
them  on  4pec  to  toe  veteran . , 
pianist  Rowles  liked  her  yerSldri 
but  negotiating  a recording  date  ‘ 
wasn’t  easy.  Rowles’s  emphy- 
sema prohibited  him  leaving  toe 
California  suit  but  the  singer 
responded,  “All  right,  PU  dome 
to  you”  arid  covered  toe  costs  ,' 
herself. 

Rowles’s  inspirations  were  the 
playing  of  toe  great  swing  pianist 
Teddy  Wilson  sod  toe  writing  of 
Duke  Ellington  and  Billy 
Strayhorn.  j,'  ■ /, 

He  began  playing  as  a college 
freshman  arid  in  1940  joined 
vaudevillian  jazzman  SUm 
GaiUard’s  group  and  later 
became  part  of  a group  led  by:.' 
Letter  Young  arid  pis'  brother  ' " 
Lee.  In  194^  he  Worked  with'  ; ' 1 , 


Billie  Holiday  and  Ben  Webster, 
and  over.toe  next  two  yriare  with  : 
toe  orchestras  of  Benny 
Goodman  and  Woody  Herman, 
joining  Tommy  Dorsey  and  ‘ 
eventually  Bob  Cropby  after' 
military  service.  . 

; lit  the  1950s,  Rowleys 
Increasingly  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  and  apparently 
Infallible  memory  for  the 
harmonies,  of  son^  fed  hbq  to  , 
more  lucrative  stttdlo  wriiic  for 
film  and  TV,  and' he  joined  ' . 
Henry  Man clnl’e  successful. Jazz- ! 
tinged  orchestra,  which  he 
stayed  with  for  2Q  years. ;,  . ! 

' Hb  moved  to  NeW.  York  in 
1973  and  perfortried  regularly  , , 
with  saxophonists  Al  Cohh  nnd 
Zoot  Sims,  becoming  a regular 1 
ontoe  New  York  jazz  scene  rind 


recording  occasionally,  making  a 
highly  regarded  ttiburii  with  Stop 
Getz  featuring  hls  classic  The 
Peacocks  In  1977.'  Further 
album's  In  Hie  1980s  Showed 
that  his  powers  weren't  waning. 
They  also  introduced  toe  excel- 
lent boppigh  trumpet  playing  of 
hls  daughter  Stacy. 

Rowlea'a  art  isn’t  one  that  . 
many  Jazz  pianists  today  would 
find  the  n,eed  to  .leant  witli  the 
same  relish  for  understatement 
and  self-effacement  that  he  did, 
jmthe  exuded  musicianship  . 
with  every  barely-struck  note. 


tlohn  Ford  ham.  - . 

dlmrny.Bowfap.  'musician,  'bom 
August  1 9, 1918;  died  May  28, 
1996  ., 


Bra 


28  BOOKS 

Paperbacks 

Nicholas  Lezard 

Gagarin  and  I,  by  Stephen 
Blanc  hard  (Vintage,  £8.99) 

A DEBUT  novel,  but  one  written 
with  such  expert  control  that 
you  can  hardly  believe  it.  Narrated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Leonard,  a 
14-year-old  boy  growing  up  in  his 
mother's  boarding  house  in  1960s 
Hull  (1  assume;  the  town  is 
unnamed),  it  is  a masterpiece  of 
evasion,  reticence,  and  recording. 
The  dialogue,  especially  that  be- 
tween his  mother  and  aunt,  is 
perfectly  poised  between  fatuity 
and  insight  ("  Tea  won’t  bring  him 
back,’  my  mother  said.  ’He’s  too  far 
gone  for  that!’”),  and  the  story  pro- 
gresses as  much  through  what  is 
left  out  as  what  is  put  in.  The  vocab- 
ulary is  fittingly  simple,  but  the 
descriptive  gift  is  awesome,  subtle 
and  penetrating.  It’s  a novel  of 
immense  intelligence  and  deft 
moral  legerdemain. 

The  Trouble  with  Science,  by 
Robin  Dunbar  (Faber,  £7.99) 

HOW  dare  anti-brains  like  Brian 
Appleynrd  and  Mary  Kenny 
build  their  miserable  careers  on  the 
cornerstone  of  hatred  of  science? 
This  is  the  question  (although  he 
doesn’t  quite  put  it  like  that)  that 
Prof  Dunbar  hopes  to  answer  in  this 
thoughtful,  highly  readable  defence 
of  enlightenment  and  rational 
inquiry.  Incredibly  important  given 
tiie  anti-intellectual  tenor  of  (lie 
times  and  the  plummeting  stan- 
dards of  science  teaching  in  British 
schools  and  universities. 

The  Red  King's  Dream,  or 
Lewie  Carroll  In  Wonderland, 
by  Jo  Elwyn  Jones  and  J 
Francis  Gladstone 
(Pimlico,  EtO)  

MF  THE  Alice  books  are  romans-h- 
■ clef,  then  this  book  makes  a very 
good  case  for  providing  the  lull  cast 
list  — which  turnB  the  books  from 
being  either  (tick  preference)  pure 
surrealist  whimsy  or  the  fantasies  of 
a dirty  old  man  into  a series  of  digs 
at  the  political  and  scientific  institu- 
tions of  the  day.  Apart  from  the  odd 
twee  intrusion  (“we  were  nearing 
the  end  of  our  quest . . ."  and  so  on), 
this  is  an  enthralling  piece  of  liter- 
ary detective  work.  Should  be  read 
in  conjunction  with ... 


Rediscovered  Lewis  Carroll  . 
Puzzles,  ed  Edward  Wakeling 
(Dover,  £4.98) 


FORTY-TWO  puzzles  devised  by 
Carroll,  all  frighteningly  diffi- 
cult, almost  totally  impossible  in 
fact  but  will  help  while  away  an 
entire  rainy  spring,  let  alone  a day, 
and  also,  in  pointing  out  the  inven- 
tively tortuous  nature  of  his  mind, 
make  the  idea  of  Carroll-as-trickster 
propounded  In  the,  above  book  all 
the  more  plausible. 


Books  ,""  / < ’ Guardian  Weekly 


To  order  any  of  the  books  reviewed  or 
in  print,  over  100,000  titles  available: 

Phone:  (+44)  181  984'  IflBI  1 ' 

Fas'  - * (+44)  1B1  064  12B4 
Email:  • bld9fniill.bogo.oo.uk 

Payment1!#  credit  card  or  UK/Bjrocheque 
payable  to:' Guardian  Weekly  Bobk*  " 
Postal  address:  29  Pell  Mall  Deposit, 
jBarfby  Road,  London  W10  8BL/UK. 
Airmail  postage  oosta  (per  bootyi 
feu  rope  1 Best  of  World 
[Hardback  — £335  ' £7.60  J ’■' 

I Paperback  — £1 .95  £2.05  11  ' 


The  lone  wolf  of  Hackney 


Nloholas  do  Jongh 

Free  Association 

by  Steven  Berkoff 

Faber  & Faber  410pp  £1 5.99 


EVER  since  Edward  VII 
started  dining  with  actors 
and  bedding  actresses,  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  theatrical 
profession  have  liked  to  pride  them- 
selves upon  respectability  and  deco- 
rum. They  wear  their  knighthoods 
and  dameries  to  the  manner  born. 

The  modem  wave  of  1950a  ao 
tors,  when  the  working-class  likes  of 
Albert  Finney,  Alan  Bates,  Terence 
Stamp,  Michael  Caine  and  Tom 
Courtenay  took  on  the  new  cinema 
and  theatre,  were  smoothly  ab- 
sorbed into  the  show-business  es- 
tablishment They  rocked  no  boats. 
They  sailed  in  all  the  right  waters. 

To  this  rule  of  conformity  Steven 
Berkoff,  who  belongs  to  the  Finney 
generation  but  found  fame  and  influ- 
ence only  in  the  1970s,  is  a delight- 
ful exception.  His  vivid  book  of 
memoirs  helps  explain  why.  indeed 
it  casts  Berkoff  in  such  a vulnerable 
and  revealing  light  that  I wonder 
whether  he  realises  how  far  he  has 
succumbed  to  the  Salome  tendency 
and  removed  a protective  veil  too 
many.  None  of  us  looks  that  brave 
when  our  fears  and  dreams  are 
exposed  in  confession's  glare.  And 
which  other  heterosexual  man 
would  have  dared  confess  that  he 
identified  with  Tennessee  Williams’s 
tragic,  man-hungry  heroines? 

Perhaps  Berkoff  mil  not  care  un- 
duly. Despite  h'm  ample  insecurities 
and  existential  unease,  he  has  a 
protective  cover  — a sort  of  spiritual 
contraceptive  which  has  stopped 
him  succumbing  to  any  serious  neu- 
rotic malaise.  The  revealing  moment 
came  when  he  was  15  and  having  his 
hair  “styled",  with  a wave  on  both 
sides,  at  Maxies,  a Stoke  Newington 
barber.  He  looked  in  the  mirror  “and 
like  Narcissus  fell  in  love  with  my- 
self and  saw  myself  destined". 


Angry  old  man  . . . Steven  Berkoff  nt  his  narcissistic  best 


A Narcissus  tendency  has  been 
the  making  — and  sometimes  the 
marring  — of  this  unusual  actor/di- 
rector and  author.  He  blows  his  own 
trumpet  loud  and,  well,  louder  — 
concluding  that  in  a hundred  years’ 
time  only  his  own  plays  will  survive. 
He  has  never  quite  lost  his  adoles- 
cent sense  of  being  the  working- 
class  outsider  in  a world  inclined  to 
do  him  down. 

His  swaggering  machismo,  and 
the  menacing  aspect  that  he  wears 
like  a badge  of  honour  whether  on 
stage,  film  or  m real  life,  turn  out  to 


be  all  an  act.  He  explains  that  in  the 
1980s  when  he  confronted  a theatre 
critic  (me  — it  so  liap]x.-ns)  and 
threatened  murder,  nothing  serious 
was  intended.  It  was  just  a demon- 
stration of  performance-art  which  left 
him  understandably  feeling  elated. 

By  comparison  the  young  Berkoff 
sounds  wiinpily  ineffectual.  He  was 
ail  East  End  boy,  sou  of  a Jewish 
tailor  who  showed  no  interest  in  him. 
He  grew  up  lonely  and  bullied,  col- 
lecting stray  cats  for  conijiany,  “bond- 
ins  with  teachers  and  older  men". 
His  recollections  of  growing  up  iu 


Travel’s  essential  futility 


Ian  8ansom 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Travel  Stories  1 

ed  Patricia  Craig  '' 

Oxford  University  Press  441  p'p 
£17,99 

THOMAS  COOK  set  up 'a  small 
printing  works,  the  Midland 
Temperance  Press,  in  1841,  tjije 
same  year  in  which  he  organised 
his  first  railway  excursion  — to  a 
temperance  meeting  — from 
Leicester  to  Loughborough.  The 
press  published,  pamphlets,  al- 
manacs and  street  directories,  as 
well  as  the  campaigning  Temper- 
ance Messenger  and; its  compan- 
ions The . Children’s  Temperance 
Magazine  and  The  Anti-Smoker  and 
Progressive  Reformer.  It  seems , 
fitting  that  the  world’s  first  travel 
agent  should  also  have  beeq  a pub- , 
Usher,  since  literature  is  perhaps 
{he  most  common  means  of 'trans- 
port to  faraway  places. 

1 Freiid  described  The  Interprets 
tion  Of  Dreams,' for  example,  as'  a| . 
jrind  pf  jaunt  -7  The  whOle  thing  is; 

S fanned  on  fhe  mode!  of  pb  iipagi- 
ary  walk.  First  ,come$ , (he  dark 
Wood  of  die 'authorities' . .. . Then 
(here  isp  cavernous  defile  .through. 


question;  ‘Which  way  do  you  want 


to  go?1  ” Books,  like  plane?,  trains, 
and  automobiles,  bridge  distances; 
they  provide  quick  and  easy  access 
to  exotic  locations,  they  cut  out  the 
legwork,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
brainwork;  they  are,  essentially, 
short  cuts. 

. One  might  be  tempted , there- 
fore, to  assume  that  Patricia  Craig's 
Oxford  Book  Qf  Travel  Stories  is 
the  ultimate  travelling  companion. 

It  fa  certainly  a handy  book  .Pf 
literary  short  cuts,  all  about  cross- 
ing boundaries,  moving  on,  and 
leaving  places.  But  it  is  pot,  at  all, 
tiie  sort  of  book  you'd  want  to  take 
bn  holiday  with  you;  not  the  sort'  of,, 
hook  you'd  want  to  bfe  read  tog 
When  youif,  nasal  hairs  are  freezing 
or  when 'your  chest  is  . sore  from 
fam-strojee.,  When  you’re  abroad 
you  want  books  ahoqt  'nom^  you 
want  a Trollope,  or  an  Irvine 
Welsh,  a reminder  of  life  in.  the 
Hqme  Cqunties  or  op  the  housing 
scheme.  It  fa  the  mas^market. 
middle-brow  paperback  dipt  fa'the 
modern-day  vade-mecum,  flip  es;, 
sential  companion  for  a journey;  ; 
Craig’s  beautifully  profluced  antho- 
logy ip  mefal . definitely  a book  for 
tiie  bedside  table;, 

; As  Craig  points  out,  travel  stripes  • 
are  not  at  •qU  .tke  &me;  thing,  as, 
travel  wriflpg.'.but'  none  .th^Jess  the 
barrator?  of  hef 'atones  heyetoface 
. (he  same  terrible  truth ' that;  ton- 


QUARD1AN  WEEKLY 
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post-war  Hockney,  the  clear  bring™ 
back  of  the  (fays  before  yesterday, 
arc  valuable  period  snap-shots:  girt 
crazy  Saturday  nights  up  west  at  the 
Lyceum  perfecting  the  "cool  jbe 
style”,  listening  to  Frankie  Laine  00 
the  juke-lxix,  learning  "to  strut  your 
gear"  nt  Stamford  Hill  boy's  club. 

Boys  like  Berkoff,  he  says,  set 
(heir  sights  on  becoming  taxi  dri- 
vers or  the  mnnnger  of  a Cedi  Gee 
menswear  shop.  So  after  being  sect 
unjustly  to  borstal  for  stealing  a bicy- 
cle. it  was  no  surprise  that  he,  with 
110  academic  qualifications,  found 
himself  sentenced  to  five  year?1 
hard,  selling  gentlemen's  clothes. 
But  that  streak  of  narcissism  and  a 
(logged  acting  talent  saved  him  from 
a lifetime  of  measuring  gentlemen's 
inside  legs.  He  made  it  to  drams 
school  and  soon  set  out  on  Ihe 
repertory  trail  all  starry-eyed. 


ML  T THIS  point  fas  prose, 
which  does  not  always  avoid 
cliche  and  grammatical 
chaos,  takes  on  the  deadly  lustre  of 
Jennifer's  Diary:  “1  remember  so 
clearly  this  beautiful  town  and  the  :t 
charming  theatre  ami  the  sheer  woo  1 
derful  and  extraordinary  luck  to  have  ! 
digs  inside  the  precinct,"  he  gushes, 
as  he  totters  down  memory  lane. 

There  is  a solipsistic  quality 
about  this  over-extended  reminisc- 
ing. Performers,  wives  and  girl- 
friends are  hardly  permitted  lo 
emerge  as  rounded  human  beings. 
Even  his  mother  — tin*  only  person 
who  inspires  him  to  real  lendernes 
— is  sketchily  described. 

But  when  writing  of  the  gestation 
of  his  own  key  plays  and  perfor- 
mances — anthems  for  disaffected, 
angry  youth  — when  describing 
that  fusion  of  mime  and  choreo- 
graphed movement,  that  expres- 
siunistic  style  in  the  service  of  texts 
speaking  in  tongues  ancient  and 
modern,  you  become  freshly  aware 
of  how  Berkoff  at  his  best  las 
created  a novel,  personal  form  of 
theatre.  It's  one  concerned  with 
aggression,  anger  and  power,  rather) . 
(linn  bleeding  hearts.  He  may  be  a!  \ 
lone  wolf,  but  he  can  pack  an  Inter  1 
eating  snap  and  a real  howl. 


fronts  any  (ravel  writer:  you  can  rim 
but  you  can't  hide;  you  can  pretend 
to  be  someone  else,  but  you  can’t  es- 
cape yourself;  you  tuny  be  moving 
through  a landscape,  but  it  fa  still 
you  who’s  moving  through  it.  Travel 
writing  in  all  Its  forms  is  n horrible 
reminder  that  existence  Isn't  else- 
where. Craig's  stories  suggest  that 
travel  fa  often  a futile  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  oneself. 

Certainly,  many  of  the  narrators 
in  Craig's  choice  of  9tories  — rang- 
ing from  work  by  Evelyn  Waugh  to 
Raymond  Carver,  from  Edith  Whar- 
ton to  Beryl  Balnbridge  — seem  ir- 
ritated by  the  sheer  irredudbillty  of 
tiie  self.  Many  of  the  characters  feel 
restless,  uncomfortable  and  un- 
happy in  their  own  skins  — Dick- 
ens’ narrator  in  The  Holly-Tree”, 
for  example,  harrumphs  that  “I  sup- 
pose that  what  I observe  in  myself 
piust  be  obseryed  by  some  other 
men  of  similar  character  to  them- 
selves; therefore  I,  am  emboldened 
to  mention  that,  when  I travel,  I 
never  arrive  at  a place  bqt  1 immedi- 
ately want  to  go  away  from  , it," 

i And  toany  of  them  are  fed  up  with 

their  travelling  companions:  .wFor 
the  twentieth  . time,"  begins.  Eliza-' 
beth  Bowen's  brilliant  “Human 
Habitation*;,  "as)  the  wet  dusk  be- 
came impenetrably  charged,  with 
darkness,  J^ffrjes  looked  distrust-., 
fully  up  atjampsb”  and  challenged  ' 
him:,  fl  suppose  yqu  are  spr^  we’re 
going  the  right  way?”’. 

Travel  is,  of  course,  ' supposed  to 


broaden  one's  horizons,  to  dispel 
prejudices  and  bigotry  — “A  nun 
who  hus  climbed  the  Mallcrhwfl , 
mny  prefer  Derbyshire  lo  Switzer 
land,  but  lie  won’t  think  the  Peak® 
the  highest  mountain  in  Europe, 
wrote  Ezra  Found  (n  nuw  , ^ 
known  for  his  wide  9ynipfllfaesJ- 
But  it  doesn't,  and  it  ncvqr 
Tlic  Grand  Tourfat",  complains 
Adam  Smiiji  in  the  18tH  centfM 
long  before  back-packers  and  P»~ 
ngc  tours,  "commonly  returns 
more  concoited,  more  unprindp®* 
more  dissipated,  and 
pable  of  any  serious  application,  & 
ther  to  study  or  to  business,  than  ne 
could  well  have  become  io  so 
a time  had  he  lived  at  home f.  } 
There  fa  little  evidence  In 
stories  that  travelling  does  you  wj. 
good  at  all.  Travel,  etymological 
identical  with  “travail";  they  W" 
common  root  In  the  Latin 
meaning  “to  torture  with  tifa  WlTf 
ium,  a-  three-staked  . 
torture".  There's  no 
(ravel,  is  a Rain  — - ■ 

staying  at  home,  readii^-  • ; si' 1 
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Good  night , sweet  dreams  Decent  tales  from  Hollywood 


A Alvarez 

The  Enchanted  World  of  Sleep 
by  Peretz  Lavie  • 

Yale  UP  270pp  £18.95 


■ M M HEN  President  Bush 
■/I#  designated  the  1990s  “the 
W W Decade  of  the  Brain"  he 
was  putting  his  seal  of  approval  on 
the  scientific  community’s  latest 
great  project,  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
consciousness.  It  is  a problem  that 
has  been  around  at  least  since  Plato, 
but  neuroscientists  believe  they 
now  know  so  much  about  the  brain 
and  how  it  works  that  they  may  be 
close  to  an  answer. 

The  brain  has  been  called  "the 
most  complicated  material  object  in 
the  known  universe".  It  contains  as 
many  neurons  as  there  are  stare  in 
tiie  Milky  Way  — about  100  billion  of 
them.  Every  neuron  is  unique,  gener- 
ates its  own  energy,  produces  its  own 
signals  and  communicates  with  other 
neurons  through  chemicals,  called 
I neurolransmittere.  There  are  10  bil- 
lion neurons  in  tile  cerebral  cortex 
alone  and  each  communicates  simul- 
taneously with  at  least  10,000  of  its 
neighbours,  generating  between  100 
and  300  messages  a second.  This 
unimaginable  neuronal  chatter  goes 
on  unceasingly,  day  and  night. 

Repeal,  night.  Until  about  -tO 
years  ago,  people  believed  the  brain 
shut  down  during  sleep.  Scientists 
now  know  that  neuronal  activity  falls 
off  by  n mere*  5 to  10  [»or  cent,  even 
in  deepest  sleep,  'rin*  body,  how- 
ever. is  switched  off;  the  skeletal 
muscles  are  paralysed  and  nothing 
moves  except  the  eyeballs,  which 
swivel  and  rotate  behind  their  closed 
lids.  So  instead  of  gelling  up  and 
moving  around  as  his  brain  tells  him 
to,  the  sleeper  dreams. 

Before  the  discovery  of  rapid  eye 
movement  sleep,  in  1953,  sleep  re- 
search was  a minor  branch  of  physi- 
ology. It  is  now  a full-blown  science 
in  its  own  right.  Like  sex.  sleep  is  a 
universal  preoccupation  and  people 
often  find  it  hard  to  gel  right.  Be- 
tween the  chronic  endB  of  the  scale 
— narcolepsy  and  insomnia,  too 
much  and  too  little  — there  are  end- 
less variations  in  sleep  disorders 


Crime  Lucretia  Stewart 


Ths  Two-Bear  Mambo  by  Joe  R 
Lansdals  (Qollancz  Originals, 
£8.99) 


OAV1D  LYNCH  has  apparently 
bought  the  film  rights  to 
Mucho  Mo-jo,  Joe  Lansdale’s  previ- 
ous novel  featuring  the  crowd-pleas- 
ing combination  of  Hap  Cbllins, 
white  and  straight,  and  Leonard 
Pine,  black  and  gay;  there  is  an 
over-the-top  gotiiic  quality  to  Lans- 
daie’s  work'  that  you  could  See 
would  appeal  to  'tiie  maker  of  Wild 
At  Heart,  Carl  Hiassen  meets  James 
Lee  Burke  time  (Hiassen  realty 
does  have  a, lot  to  answer  for).  But 
The  Two-Bear,  Mambo  Is  so  much 
fan  that  the  initial 1 irritation  trig- 
gered by  its  politically  correct  cast- 
es rapidly  fades.  Hap  and  Leonard 
set  off  on  a kind  of  "road-movie”  trip 
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and  most  of  us  have  experienced 
some  of  them:  jet  lag  makes  you 
sleepy  at  tile  wrong  times,  depres- 
sion and  booze  put  you  to  sleep 
quickly,  then  wake  you  up  too  soon. 
Those  who  suffer  worst  from  them 
often  end  up  in  sleep  laboratories. 

The  primary  [impose  of  a sleep 
laboratory  is  to  diagnose  a sleep 
disorder,  not  to  cure  it.  Tiie  patient’s 
head  is  wired  up  with  electric  lends 
which  plug  into  a |wnil  behind  Ihe 
bed  and  conned  tu  a polygraph  in 
the  observation  room  ul-xi  dunr. 
Tiie  electrodes  measure  electrical 
activity  in  the  brain's  cortex,  m- 
movements  and  muscle  activity 
while  the  patient  sleeps,  ami  the 
polygraph  records  them  alt  on  a 
gianr  stretch  ol  paper  that  unrolls 
steadily  throughout  the  night. 

A good  night's  sleep  seems  un- 
likely with  a Medusa’s  nest  of  wires 
fixed  to  your  head,  an  infra-red  cam- 
era watching  you  and  a microphone 
recording  every  snore.  Yet  when  1 
tried  it  I slept  like  a baby. 

The  Enchanted  World  Of  Sleep  is 
a summary  of  the  current  state  of 
play  in  sleep  research.  Peretz  Lavie, 
head  of  the  sleep  laboratory  at  the 
Technion-Israel  Institute  in  Israel 
knows  the  field  as  well  as  anyone 


in  search  of  Florida  Grange,  Hop’s 
gorgeous  former  lover,  and  find 
themselves  in  serious  redneck 
country  where  the  Ku  Klux  Kfan 
call  the  shots.  Heavy,  nian. 


Evil  Aots  by  Lesley  Grant- 
Adamson  (Hodder  & . 
Stoughton,  £16.99) 


Grace  is  delighted'  Vito 

smart  North  London  house  but 
her  pleasure  sodb  turps  to  Horror 
when  she  discovers  mat  Her  new 
home  was  previously , owned  . by  a se- 
rial killer,  h la  Dennis  Nilsen, 'whose 
spirit  seems  to  be  haipiting  fli? 

Efface.'  Grace’s  boyfriend  unsurp'rfa- 
ngly.  doesn't  feel  at  home  and 
moves  out  just  days  after  moving  in'. 
The  Idea  behind  Evil  Acts,  fa  a good 
one,  blit , Grant-Adamsbti  fails  to 
flring  it  off  and  tiie  book  soon  de- 
generates into  fahclfol  Grand  Giito- 
pol  and  an  unconvincing  and 
unSatlsfytog  denouement 


M FTER  an  unsteady  be^ihnfag, 
Killing  Critics  gathers  pace, 
largely  sustained  by  tiie.  unforget- 


ILLUSTRATTON:  ANN  MORROW 

and  covers  it  scrupulously.  He  de- 
scribes the  intricate  rhythms  of 
sleep  and  its  physiology,  how  the 
body's  clock  is  regulated  by  light 
and  its  temperature  by  a thermostat 
in  the  brain.  He  writes  about  the 
effect  of  trauma  (the  Holocaust  and 
Scud  missile  attacks)  on  steep  and 
dreams,  the  biological  necessity  of 
REM  sleep,  mill  bow  the  blind 
dream  (noises  and  contact  instead 
of  scenes).  He  is  also  fascinating  on 
linn-liuman  sleep:  fish  mu!  insects 
have  quiescent  periods  that  look 
like  sleep;  birds  sleep  with  one  eye 
open  or  in  short  bursts,  for  fear  of 
predators  and  dolphins  swim  in  cir- 
cles with  one  half  of  their  brain 
awake,  the  other  asleep. 

Die  mystery  of  sleep,  the  emo- 
liuiial  intricacy  of  dreams  and  the 
concept  of  mind  interest  Lavie 
hardly  at  all.  But  lie  is  wonderfully 
well-informed  about  sleep  disordere 
— how  to  diagnose  them  and  how 
to  cope  with  them  — and  his  clear, 
authoritative  book  is  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  a complex  subject. 

Night:  An  Exploration  of  Night  Ufa, 
Night  Language,  Sleep  and  Dreams 
by  A Alvarez  is  published  by  Vintage 
(£7.99) 


table  personality  of  its  heroine,  the 
beautiful  but  bizarre  Detective 
Sergeant  Kathy  Mallory,  a police- 
woman with  a heart  of  stone  and  the 
loojcs  of  a auper-modeL  The  setting 
is  die  New  York  art  scene  where  the 
murder  victups  are  arranged  as 
works  of  art.  Performance  art  with  a 
twist.  There  is  a particularly  ftpiny 
manic  depressive  art  critic  whq  sets 
up  camp  on  flie  roof  of  Blooming- 
dale’s  add  berates,  fashion  victims 
through  a Idud-hailfer  (‘You  — in 
tiie-too-mpuye-for-words  pantsuit", 
And:  so  on)'..  Wlty,  'ynuspal  and 
memorable.  ....  , 


Find  My  Way  Home 
by  Mark  Timlin  (Qollancz, 
£16.99) 


FROM  the  East  End  school  of 
brutal  realism.  After  Harry 
Stonehou9e’s  body  turns , ,up  in 
pieces  all  over  London,  his  iftidow 
hires  her  ex-lover,  dodgy  ex-copper 
Nick  Sharman,  to  find  out  whpt  her 
fate  husbiind  was  doing  during  the 
year  he  went , missing-  Sharman 
teams  up  with  the  improbably 
named  Jack  Robber,  another  ex- 
copper, and  lots  of  bloody  fireworks 
ensue. 


Simon  Hattenstone 

With  Nails 

The  Rim  Diaries  of  Richard  E Grant 
Picador  310pp  £16.99 

PEOPLE  tend  to  say  Richard  E 
Grant  made  a perfect  Withnail, 
not  that  he  gave  a great  perfor- 
mance as  the  louche,  dissipated 
actor.  The  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  director  Bruce  Robinson  had 
simply  stood  a camera  in  front  of 
real  life  and  let  it  roll. 

Since  then,  Grant  has  been  given 
many  roles  on  the  strength  of  this 
film — loved  you  ns  Withnail,  plense 
star  fa  my  movie.  For  a few  years  he 
lost  currency,  but  today  has  re- 
established himself.  The  thirty- 
somethings  arc  nostalgic  for 
Withnail  — hence  the  film’s  recent 
re-release  10  years  on  — and,  more 
significantly,  after  flirting  with  char- 
acter acting  (Henry  And  Juno)  and 
action  movies  (the  disastrous  Hud- 
son Hawk)  he  is  back  doing  what  he 
docs  best  ■—  playing  OTT,  manic 
creatives  iu  Robert  Altman's  'Hie 
Player  and  Pr£t  ft  Porter,  and  Den- 
nis Potter’s  Karaoke.  It’s  a cnrica- 
ture  he  lias  created  for  himself. 

Yet  despite  Gary  Oldman’s  nick- 
name for  him.  Outrageous,  (iranl 
emerges  from  bis  diaries  as  Mr  Sen- 
sible: he  becomes  ill  when  lit-  tries 
lo  smoke,  vomits  when  lie  tries  tu 
drink  and  blubs  when  separated 
from  wife  and  child. 

(iranl  acknowledges  the  impor- 
tance uf  Withnail  And  I — hence  Un- 
til le.  But  tuie  would  expect  a book 
called  With  Nails  to  be  spikier. 
Grant  is  no  Kenneth  Anger  «>r  Julia 
Phillip*.  As  an  actor  he  is  insuffi- 
ciently distinguished  to  be  nf  inter- 
est. and  as  a muck-racker  he  is 
insufficiently  forthcoming  lo  titil- 
late. 

(i  rant's  sense  of  decency  verges 


on  the  prudish.  He  talks  of  actors 
who  muff  their  lines,  then  apolo- 
gises for  providing  no  names.  His 
lawyer  must  be  pleased  with  such 
discretion,  but  it  frustrates  the 
reader. 

The  diaries  also  need  a thorough 
editing.  Grant  writes  in  after-dinner 
speech  mode.  His  sentences  are 
packed  with  heightened  italics  and 
wacky  CAPITAL  LETTERS  and  ex- 
clamation marks  to  really  hit  the 
high  notes!!! Tiresome. 

Yet  when  he  controls  himself  the 
diaries  come  to  life.  Grant  provides 
an  insight  into  the  working  methods 
of  three  of  the  greatest  contempo- 
rary film  directoi's:  Altman's  re- 
laxed, easy  chaos;  Coppola's 
generous  but  fraught  chaos;  and  the 
taciturn,  composed  industry  of 
Scorsese  (“I  often  gel  the  sense  that 
the  whole  film  is  a private  affair  con- 
ducted in  Marly’s  hend,  with  the 
filming  a necessary  activity  but 
nothing  like  as  rewarding  for  him  ns 
the  editing  process  that  follows"). 
His  description  of  the  death  of  his 
first  child  aftc-r  half  an  hour's  life  is 
gutting.  (She  is  wnrni  but  dc-ad  . . . 
Ten  toes,  ten  fingers.  Eyes,  mouth, 
all.  Broken,  no  breath.'’). 

At  one  point  lie  prints  the  love 
letter  lie  sent  to  Barb rn  Streisand  as 
a cliilil.  Having  beard  she  was 
suffering  from  exhaustion,  he  offers 
her  respite  in  his  pare nl s'  beautiful 
Swaziland  home. 

lie  wails  for  days,  weeks,  yisirs. 
hill  never  hears  back.  Finally  Grain 
meets  her  at  a parly.  IU-  is  *> 
nervily  garbled  dial  she  ask*  him  it 
lie's  stoned.  Ewnliully.  lie  niuiiugt^ 
20  minutes  of  cmiviMiiiun.  When 
he  gels  home  lie  replays  ihe  night 
"Can't  quite  believe  she  even  n<UI 
me  about  her  cnliug  habils  in  re- 
sponse to  my  asking  how  she  man- 
aged to  slay  the  same  shape.  Oi  vc-y, 
Swaz.  Some  night." 
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philosophy  is  quite 
1850  and  had  ( simple’  lays  Mr. 
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Mk  LOOSE  translation  of  the 
name,  satyr  tragopan,  might 
be  "horned  god  of  the 
woods’*,  and  for  once  I feel  the  early 
naturalists  found  a title  to  match  the 
creature  itself.  It’s  a type  of  pheas- 
ant, but  any  attempt  to  describe  the 
bird  in  terms  of  the  hand-reared 
fowl  that  blunder  doily  into  British 
car  windscreens  is  like  trying  to 
compare  an  Apache  warrior  to  a 
balding,  overweight  businessman. 

Imagine  a bird  the  size  of  a really 
big  cockerel  with  an  electric  blue 
face,  black  feather  horns  that  he  can 
erect  when  excited,  and  a body 
plumage  of  deep  blood  red.  Overlay- 
ing this  magical  colour  are  hun- 
dreds of  white  ocelli,  each  encircled 
by  a crisp  black  margin  and  so 
bright  they  seem  almost  luminous. 

Most  western  ornithologists 
agree  that  it's  the  ultimate  species 
on  any  birdwatching  trip  to  the 
Nepalese  Himalayas.  These  moun- 
tains comprise  most  of  the 
tragopan's  world  distribution,  al- 
though die  Nepalese  bird  atlas 
shows  that  the  species  has  been 
seen  in  just  10  of  the  81  tetrads 
covering  the  country.  Moreover,  its 
highly  restricted  range  on  paper 
only  hints  at  the  exertions  involved 
in  finding  it  on  the  ground. 

Tragopans  are  mainly  recorded 
between  8,500  and  12,500  feet  and 
are  creatures  of  dense  oak  and 
rhododendron  forest  with  thickets 
of  bamboo.  To  add  spice  to  the 
challenge  they  favour  extremely 
steep  slopes.  My  previous  quest 
lasted  about  a fortnight  in  an  area 
sandwiched  between  the  mountains 
of  Annapurna  and  Dhaulagiri. 

Every  morning  we  would  gaze  up 
at  these  five-mile-high  giants  loom- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  Kali 
Gandaki  valley,  the  deepest  in  the 
world,  and  reflect  on  how  they 
seemed  the  perfect  setting  for  the 
ultimate  Himalayan  bird. 

Each  day  then  resolved  into  long 
exhausting  ascents,  frequent  halts 
as  our  lungs  began  to  panic  in  the 
thin  mountain  air,  followed  by  jaded 


I 


descents  during  mid-afternoon.  I 
came  to  understand  why  so  few  or- 
nithologists have  made  the  effort  to 
see  more  than  a handful  of  trago- 
pans. and  why  some  have  settled  for 
the  sight  of  a female,  a subtle  blend 
of  grey  and  brown  sprinkled  with 
dull  spots. 

MT  IS  probably  because  of  these 
m fruitless  memories  that  it 
Jr  seemed  Incredible,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Himalayas,  that  I 
could  be  listening  to  this  mythic 
creature  just  a stone’s  throw  away 
through  the  forest.  So  typical  of  the 
bird,  the  male's  dawn  call  is  an 
unearthly  and  un-avian  wail,  usually 
transliterated  as  "W-a-a-a-a-a*.  Both 
this  and  Us  other  main  call  — a 
repeated  "Ka-ka-ka-ka-ka-ka-ka"  — 
have  a quite  definite  mocking 
quality.  We  crept  towards  the  direc- 
tion of  these  sounds  until  it  was  so 
close  it  seemed  equally  incredible 
I that  we  still  couldn't  actually  see  it. 


ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAY 

There  is  one  further  dimension  to 
my  obsession  with  tragopans,  which 
concerns  the  person  who  accompa- 
nied me  13  years  ago  during  tny 
previous  search.  After  1 had  left 
Nepal  he  made  a final  mountain  trek 
and  reached  a place  called  Thare- 
patl  in  the  Langtang  National  Park, 
to  the  north  of  the  capital.  Kath- 
mandu. Ignoring  the  strains  of  the 
climb  to  this  mist-shrouded  spot,  he 
went  out  in  search  of  the  tragopans 
he  could  hear  calling,  and  has  never 
been  seen  since. 

Suddenly,  almost  casually,  our 
tragopan  wandered  into  view.  For 
one,  perhaps  two  seconds  1 watched 
it  as  it  descended  the  tree  from 
which  it  had  been  calling.  I could 
make  out  Its  large,  full-chested 
shape,  the  dark  face  and  brilliant 
red  plumage. 

The  circumstances  of  my  friend’s 
disappearance  made  this  individual 
bird  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
haunting  I have  seen  in  my  life. 


ters  decide  how  to  combat  their  o|>- 
ponents’  pre-game  homework. 

That's  beenuse  the  cumul  so- 
phisticated databases  enable  piny- 
era  to  survey  their  rivals'  entire 
careers  the  morning  before  a game 
and  during  their  search  for  nn  oiieii- 
ing  weakness. 

However,  this  in-depth  prepara- 
tion can  be  neatly  sidestepped, 
sometimes  to  great  psychological 
effect,  if  you  produce  a variation  you 
have  never  played  before  and  dial. 
Ideally,  had  its  heyday  before  the 
mids-sixties,  when  technical  jour- 
nals and  databases  began  to  collect 
information  on  all  games  played  in 
serious  international  competitions. 

Miguel  Illescas  — who  tied  first 
at  Madrid  last  month,  the  best  re- 
sult of  his  career  — was  up  against 
Alex  Morozevich,  a gifted  Russian 
teenager  heading  for  the  top  of  the 
world.  The  Spanish  No  1 hit  upon  an 
unpretentious  but  solid  system  that 
used  to  be  a favourite  of  the  US 
champion  Reshevsky  in  the  mid- 
fifties,  just  before  the  database  era. 

it  did  the  trick:  Morozevich,  wim 
loves  to  attack,  ignored  or  just  didn't 
know  the  simple  equalising  plan  that 
put  the  Reshevsky  system  out  »f 
business.  Instead,  he  preferred  t«> 
launch  a number  of  reckless  pawn 
advances  that  exposed  his  own  king. 

1 Uescas-Morozevich, 
Nimzo-Indian  Defence 

1 d4  Nf6  2 c4  ofl  3 Nc3  Bli4 
4 e3  0-0  5 Ngo2  !»  NfH  is  (he  main 
line.  tl5  6 a3  Bd6?  Be7  is  an  im- 
provement, but  better  still  is  Itxc3+ 
7 Nxc3  c5  followed  by  cx<14  and 
dxc4  leaving  While  an  isolated  (14 
pawn  — which  discouraged  5 Nge2 
in  the  fifties. 

7 c5I  Bc7  8 b4  efi  9 Ng3  1>0 
10  Bd2  bxc5  11  bxc5  cSSu  that 
if  12  dxe5  Nfd7.  12  H«2  gG?  Too 
many  pawn  moves  with  Black's 
army  still  at  base.  Instead  12  extM 
13  exc!4  Ne8-c7-<:fi  and  Bffi  creates 
counterplny  against  (14. 

13  0-0  h5?  14  dxeft  Ng4  15 
Hxg4  Uxg4  16  13  IU17  17  f4 


k rows,  

a pawn  phalanx  and  pieces  avahftl 
for  attack.  dxc3  20  Rxc3  Na6  21 1 
Nxli5J  Nxc5  If  gxh5  22  Q^i 
threatens  fti.cG.or  Kf3-g3. 

22  Nfii+  llxfij  23  exf6  RxE? 
Desintir:  23 . . . Nxe4  (24  Qclg5)is 
a belter  practical  chance. 

24  cxi5  Ne4  25  Qel  g5  26 
Qdl!  The  third  piece  sacrifice,  ee 
Miring  that  the  Q reaches  the  h file. 
Nxr3  27  Qh5  Nc4  28  QhBNxffi 
29  Qxg5+  Kli7  30  RT3I  Resigns. 
If  30  Qxfli  ( Jd8  Black  could  still  Gghi 
mi,  but  now  Kh3t  is  decisive. 

No  2425 
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While  males  in  two  mow. 
against  any  defence. 

You  can  enter  the  first  stage! 
the  annual  British  Solving  Cham? 
unship  by  sending  While’s  fos 
move  to  BCI*S.  !)  Roydfield  Drw 
Water  lliorpe,  Sheffield  S196ND.I/ 
gellui*  with  an  SAK  ami  a moit: 
order  for  .13  payable  to  BCPS.  Vo. 
will  be  sent  a more  difficult  roundu 
postal  problems.  Please  mark  yo: 
solution  '‘Guardian". 

'Hie  dosing  dale  is  July  31.  Aff 
only  British  residents  arc  eligia 
Tlie  championship  final  in  FetaW 
Hhi7  has  a OX)  first  prize  ando* 
fies  for  the  19117  World  Solti 
Championship.  ^ 

No  2424;  1 Kli2!  e2  2 NltCandi-  * 
. . . Kdl  3 Ng4  i!lU  4 NI2+  W- 
M'to  or  2 . . . Kfl  3 Ng4  dQ  4 
i Kg  l 5 N 13+ wins. 


Quick  crossword  no.  318  Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

~J~HE  Crockford’s  Cup,  the  pre- 
/ mier  team  event  in  England, 
was  won  In  a dramatic  finish  by 
Derek  Patterson,  WilUe  Whittaker, 
Pete  Law  and  Pat  Collins. 

With  a round  to  go,  the  all- 
conquering  Hackett  team  appeared 
to  have  the  event  sewn  up,  but  could 
only  draw  their  final  match,  while 
Patterson  managed  a qiaximum 
victory  to  snatch  the  cup  by  a single 
point  . . • 

Tire  most  dramatic  dpaTofthe 
whole  weekend  emphasised  Bob 
Hamman’s  advice  that  you  should 
never  be  depressed  by  'what1  may 
appear  to  be  a terrible  result.  East- 
West  game,  dealer  East:  ‘ 


Across 

I Insincere 
pledges  (5,8) 

8 CoRectton  — 
ready — 
determined  — 
to  go  down  (3) 

| 9 Promise  — 
to  bury 
someone?  (9) 

10  God  of  sleep  (8) 

II  Expectant  (4) 

.13  Counting 

frame  (6) 

14  Largewaap(6)  - 

18  Den  (4) 

•17  Scented  (8) 

20  Sleeveless  upper 
garment  (9) 

21  Secure  — a 
dead-heat  (3) 

22  Recognised  — 
famousl  (13) 


Down 

1 Derby 

i racecourse  (5) 

2 Mete  head  of 

. family  (13)  . 

. 3 Ybung  (8). 

' 4 Radioactive1 
eiemant(0)  , 


5 Just  — a pool  (4) 

8 Noisy  row  (8,5) 

7 Quickness  of  the 
hand  (7) 

12  Paper  thrown  dri 
festive 
occasions  (8) 

13  Permitted  (7) 

15  Appertain  (6) 

18  Fear  (6)  . 

19  Needle-case  (4) 
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North 

East 

14 

4V» 

44 

54 

No 
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VKJ 10962 

, . ♦ Q 10  9 7,3  ..  . 
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The  bidding  at  one  table  was: 


34 1 

Dble  (I) 
No 


1 Allegedly  an  intermediate  jump 
overcall,  but  it  looks  more  like  a 
weak  jump. 

2 Expecting  to  be  able  to  support 
diamonds  on  the  next  round,  and 
showing1  his  second  suit  to  help 
South  judge  the  situation. 

South's  double  of  four  spades  was 
either  on$  Of  the  most  inspired 
bluffs  of  tt|e  century  or  a piece  of 
complete  lunacy.  He  had  rip  reason 
to  expect  that  Ids  double  would  not 
end  thekicuon,  and  no  reason  to 
expept  that ' jit*  could  beat  seven 
shades,  let  alone  four.  The.  effect 
was  when  North  removed  to 
five  diamonds;  neither  East  nor 
W6st  felt  able' to  bid  any  more,  and 
South  made'  five  diamonds  In 
comfort  '.  ,.  . 

, How  would  yoti  feel  as  East-Weqt, 
having  .'Conceded  400  points  ' when 
yog  had  a cold  slam  ip  spades  for 
the  tailing?.  " 

, Not  tp  worry  At  the  other,  table 


the  bidding  was: 


This  time  three  dkaiwnf 
was  a weak  jump  overcall,  j £ 
other  table.  North  showed  BJP- 
ond  suit,  then  sacrificed  IP  J 
mends  over  the  .MW* 
spades.  He  was  prepared, 
seven  diamonds  oyer,  six 
need  be  (achieving  the 
300  to  East-West  in 
each  opponent  feared  tn? 
might  be  too  many  losers  ip  r* 
for  the  slam  to  succeed- 
West,  on  lead  to  tax 
doubled,  produced  ope 
expensive  wrong  cards 
the  ace  of  hearts!  Soptp 
drew  trumps,  apd  , 
dummy's  heart  suit  for  fo^^ 
from  -his  hand.  Six 
doubled  bid  and 
1,090,  and  Uie  pair 
room,  who  were  wo 
minus  400,  had  the 
discovering  that  :lt 
iMPs  to  their  Side 
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Football  Euro  96  1 

Yellow  30  - Reds  2 . . . r 

t’s  also  a game  of  card 

s 

AFTER  England  had  opened 
Euro  96  last  Saturday  with  the 
traditional  anticlimax  against 
the  modest  opposition  provided  by 
Switzerland,  other  nations  took  over 
on  Sunday  to  proride  a clearer  view 
of  the  kind  of  football  to  come  — as 
well  as  a clear  indication  of  a refer- 
eeing clampdown,  expressed  in  30 
yellow  cards  and  two  sendings-off  in 
the  first  four  matches. 

Two  further  1-1  draws,  between 
Spain  and  Bulgaria  at  Elland  Road 
and  Denmark  and  Portugal  at  Hills- 
borough, resembled  the  Wembley 
affair  only  in  their  scorelines,  while 
tlie  third  match,  at  Old  TYafford, 
resulted  in  an  emphatic  2-0  win  for 
the  tournament  favourites  Germany 
over  the  Czech  Republic. 

Playing  in  the  same  sultry  condi- 
tions that  had  mysteriously  drained 
the  stamina  from  English  legs  after 
barely  an  hour's  play  the  previous 
day,  the  Spaniards  and  tlie  Bulgari- 
ans each  had  a man  sent  off  with 
just  under  20  minutes  to  go.  Yet, 
even  down  to  10  men,  both  sides 
kept  running  right  to  tlie  end  of  a 
contest  that  was  physically  and 
mentally  far  more  competitive. 

Tie  perpetually  scowling  Hristo 
Stoichkov  opened  the  scoring  for 
Bulgaria  with  a penally  in  the  65th 
minute,  shortly  after  an  offside  flag 
had  mistakenly  denied  him  the  re- 
ward for  n wonderful  volley.  Alfonso 
equalised  for  Spain,  deflecting 
Sergi's  low  shot. 

At  Old  TYafford,  Germany  suc- 
ceeded where  England  had  failed  in 
the  task  of  dismissing  modest  oppo- 
sition, over-running  the  Czech  Re- 
public in  the  cooler  conditions  of  late 
afternoon.  First-half  goals  by  Christ- 
ian Ziege  and  Andreas  Mtiller 
turned  the  match  after  an  indifferent 
opening  quarter  by  tlie  favourites, 
who  were  without  the  suspended 
Jiirgen  Klinsmann.  During  the 
match  itself  they  lost  Jilrgen  Kohler, 
their  moBt  experienced  defender, 
who  is  going  home  for  an  operation 
to  repair  torn  ligaments  and  will 
miss  the  rest  of  the  tournament. 


Take  that!  Alan  Shearer  bleats  his  way  out  of  a long,  dark  tunnel  as  he  puts  England  into  the  lead  with 
his  first  international  goal  for  2 1 months  photograph:  ady  kerry 


Ten  players,  six  of  them  German, 
received  yellow  cards  from  the  Eng- 
lish referee  David  Elleray  during  a 
hard  fought  but  unattractive  match, 
compared  with  two  reds  and  seven 
yellows  at  Elland  Road  and  five  yel- 
lows at  Wembley.  Peter  Hubchev, 
the  Bulgarian  centre-back,  and  Juan 
Antonio  Pizzi,  the  Spanish  forward, 
were  the  two  men  sent  off  — the 
first  in  12  years  — and  will  miss 
their  teams'  next  matches. 

Stoichkov  was  highly  critical  of 
tlie  referee,  Piero  Ceccarini  of  Italy. 
"The  man  who  most  erred  was  the 
referee.  You  can't  send  off  two  im- 
portant players  like  that,"  he  said. 
“Neither  had  a prior  caution.  1 don't 
know  what  Uefa  are  after." 

The  impression  of  a crackdown 
was  reinforced  by  eight  yellow 
cards  in  a relatively  mild-mannered 
encounter  on  Sunday  at  Hillsbor- 
ough, where  Denmark  were  begin- 
ning their  defence  of  tlie  trophy. 
Outstanding  saves  by  Peter  Schine- 
Ichel  kept  the  holders  in  the  game 


after  Ricardo  5a  Pinto  had  equalised 
Brian  Laudrup's  goal  in  a game 
memorable  for  Portugal’s  fluent  im- 
provisation. 

England's  complaints  against  the 
refereeing  of  their  match  by  Manuel 
Dic-z  Vega  of  Spain  were  resumed 
on  Sunday  when  Paul  luce  joined 
Terry  Venables  in  publicly  disput- 
ing the  hand-ball  decision  against 
Stuart  Pearce  that  gave  Switzerland 
their  equalising  penally.  But  the  real 
questions  were  being  asked  about 
how  the  coach  could  have  spent  two 
years  preparing  a team  which 
turned  out  to  be  lacking  even  the 
stamina  necessary  to  carry  it 
through  a single  match  against  one 
of  the  tournament's  poorer  sides.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
lengthy  flights  and  over-indulgences 
of  the  recent  Far  East  trip  had  not 
contributed  to  tlie  team's  collapse  in 
the  final  third  of  the  game. 

Even  at  the  start  of  the  match,  in 
the  midst  of  a crowd  of  76,000,  rows 
of  empty  £100  seats  in  the  Olympic 


Gallery  testified  to  a misjudgment 
that  could  be  put  down  to  the  organ- 
isers' greed.  More  worrying  were 
the  attendances  al  Sunday's  games: 
24.000  at  Elland  Road.  37,000  at  Old 
Trnfford  and  35.000  at  Hillsbor- 
ough. respectively  15.000,  13,000 
and  5.000  below  capacity. 

Tlie  most  elevated  moment  of  last 
Saturday's  touchingly  homespun 
opening  ceremony,  which  displayed 
much  nf  the  glamour  of  an  English 
primary  schools'  country  dancing 
exhibition  of  the  early  1950s,  came 
with  the  appearance  on  the  pitch  of 
11  old  England  players,  led  by  Sir 
Stanley  Matthews,  and  the  an- 
nouncement over  the  public  ad- 
dress system  of  tlie  presence  of 
Pele.  The  immortal  Brazilian  was 
welcomed  with  a warmth  that  pro- 
vided a vivid  reminder  of  what  had 
drawn  us  there  in  the  first  place:  the 
shared  love  of  a game  that  can  de- 
liver skill  and  beauty  enough  to 
transcend  greed  or  pngenntry  or 
mere  patriotism. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Sky’s  the  limit  for  live  soccer  on  TV 


THE  BIGGEST  battle  for  televi- 
sion  sports  rights  ever  fought  in 
Britain  was  won  by  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's BSkyB  last  week  when  it 
secured  the  rights  to  show  live  Pre- 
miership football  with  a £670  million 
four-year  deal.  Its  present  five-year 
contract  expires  at  tlie  end  of  the 
next  season.' 

Sky  beat  off  tough  competition 
from  the  MAI  group,  which  offered 
£1-6  billion  for  a 10-year  agreement, 
and  a bid  worth  £650  million  ‘over 
four  years  by  the 1 Carlton-Mirror 
Btoup. 

The  BBC  also  fought  off  ITV  t6 
win  the  highlight  rights  for  £73  mll- 
ll°n,  almost  tripling  what  the  corpo- 
ration  paid  In  1992;  The  contract 
safeguards  the  future  of  Match  of 
the  Day,  its  32-year-old  flagship  soc- 

cer  programme; 

Sky’s  deal  dwarfs  the  £200  million 
11  Mid  to  win'  the  rifehtb  frorttlTV  in' 
It  also  marks  a huge  Increase; 
the  £2.5  million  a year  tqp- 
toght  football  fetched  10  years  ago.1 
fop  live  soccer  is  worth  £185  mil- 
aon  per  year  now. 

Meanwhile  the  Rugby  Football- 


Union  announced  oil  Monday  that  it 
had  signed  an  £87.5  million  deal 
with  BSkyB.  The  exclusive  England 
contract  stretches  over  five  years 
and  will  cover  all  internationals.  It 
was  attacked  by  rugby  officials  from 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland; 


BRITAIN'S  Naseem  Hamed  re- 
tained his  WBO  featherweight 
crown 1 for  the  second  time  with  'a 
second-round  win  over  Daniel  Alicia 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  Newcastle  upon' 
TVne.  Hamed  was  knocked  down  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career,  but 
quickly  bounced  back  against  his 
previously  unbeaten  opponent  He 
turned  on  the  power,  flooring  Alicia 
twice’  and  the  referee  called  a halt 
with  14  seconds  left  in  the  second 
rotind.  ' 


COUN  MqRAE,  reigning,  world 
rallying  champion,  became  the 
first1  Briton  to  win  tlife  Acropolis 
Rally'lft  Greece  since  1968  after  sur- 
viving a nail-biting  drama.  He  was 
nearly'  uhddne,  in  the  'penultimate 


stage  when  his  Subaru  developed  a 
transmission  problem,  but  the  me- 
chanics fixed  it  with  just  three  sec- 
onds to  spare.  The  Scot  finished  50 
seconds  ahead  of  Tommi  Makinen 
of  Finland,  who  had  troubles  of  his 
own  when  the  rocky  surface  shred- 
ded the  tyres  of  his  Mitsubislii. 


THE  gulf  between  Rugby  Union 
at  the  top  level  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  was 
highlighted  once  again  when  Aus- 
tralia cantered  to  :a  58-25  Victory 
over  Wales  In  Brisbane;  The  Walla- 
bies' technique  and  -Bpeed'  of  foot 
and  haqd  left  the  visitors  struggling 
for  ftiodt  of  the  match.  ; ' . • ' 


M'  ICHAEL  DOOHAN  boosted 
his  chances  of  retalnlilg  die 
50Qcc  motorcycling  world  title  wjien 
he  Won  fhe  French. Grand  Prix  in  Le 
Castellet  on  Sunday,  It  wfts  jils  third 
GP  win. in  a.  row  and  fifth  this  bob-! 
son.  ■ The  Australian  led  home'  two' 
other  Honda  riders,  Spaniards  Alex 
Criville  and  Alberto  Piiig.  r : , ,i 


SHAAMIT  won  the  Epsom 
Derby  by  one  and  a quarter 
lengths  on  his  seasonal  debut.  Tlie 
colt,  trained  by  Willie  Haggas,  son- 
in-law  of  Lester  Piggott,  was  having 
only  the  third  race  of  his  career  but 
he  swept  into  the  lead  two  furlongs 
from  home  under  Michael  Hills. 
They  looked  set  for  an  easy  win 
until  the  favourite,  Dushyantor, 
started  to  fly  home  for  Pat  Eddery. 
But  Shaamit  held  on  in  a desperate 
finish  with  Shantou  back  In  third 
place, 


SUPPORTERS  of  Sparta  Prague 
have  been  dealt  a double 
whammy.  Having  finished  a 
wretched  fourth  this  season  dfter 
dominating  the  domestic1  league  for 
10  years,  the  Czech  club  have  been 
sold  fo  a company  from  neighbour- 
ing Slovakia. 


PHILIP  McCAIXEN  became  the 
first  rider  In  Isle  of  Man  XT  his- 
tory tb  Win  four  races  Tn  a week 
when, he  dominated  both  the  Pro- 
duction and  Senior  Events  as  the’fes- 
rival  ended  last  Friday,  whining  the 
six-lap  blue-riband  race  by  72  bec- 
onds  from  tlie  veteran  TF  rider  Joey 
'Durtlpp.  •’  •" ' ’ ■ '■ ' 1 
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England  1 Switzerland  1 

England  run 
out  of  steam 

David  La  pay  at  Wembley 

ENGLAND  began  the 
European  Championship 
with  a 1-1  draw  against 
Switzerland  here  on  Saturday. 

The  most  worrying  aspect  of 
England’s  performance  was  not 
so  much  the  opportunity  for  vic- 
tory that  was  squandered  after 
Alan  Shearer  had  ended  his  in- 
ternational feat  with  on  outstand- 
ing goal,  but  the  way  the  side  fell 
away  so  badly  after  half-time. 

Terry  Venables  blamed  the  hu- 
midity. On  the  freshest  after- 
noon of  the  week  he  must  have 
been  wearing  the  wrong  suit  But 
that  England  tired  mpidly  in  the 
second  half  was  undeniable,  nnd 
serious  questions  are  bound  to 
he  renewed  about  preparations 
that  Involved  flying  the  players 
halfway  round  the  world  only 
days  before  the  tournament 
Too  many  players  were  way 
below  their  best  last  Saturday. 

Ince  was  wandering  once  more, 
Shertngham  Looked  out  of  his 
depth,  and  taking  off  McMan- 
rnnan  instead  of  Andorton  was 
Illogical.  Even  if  the  defence  had 
been  queuing  up  on  McMnn- 
aman’s  right  foot,  once  he  had 
gone  the  1 9 -year-old  Vogel 
moved  forward  and  might  have 
won  Switzerland  the  gnme. 

But  for  die  grace  of  Grassi, 
who  five  minutes  before  half- 
time hit  the  underside  of  the  bar 
from  close  range  after  Tilrk- 
yilmaz  had  outwitted  Pearce, 
and  some  late  heroics  from 
Seaman,  Switzerland  probably 
would  have  won  it. 

At  least  England  began  the 
tournament  with  a goal  of  quality 
after  22  minutes.  As  the  Swiss 
defence  moved  up.  Shearer  ex- 
changed passes  with  Ince  before 
bursting  clear. 

Jeanneret,  arm  raised  in  vain, 
had  kept  Shearer  onslde  and, 
though  the  Blackburn  striker’s 
shot  grazed  the  Inside  of  the 
post,  its  power  still  bulged  both 
the  net  and  English  optimism.  ■ 
The  penalty  through  which 
TUrkyilmaz  brought  tlie  scores  - 
level  whs  somewhat  harsh  but 
was  an  Indirect  consequence  of 
England  defending  too  deeply. 
Southgate  was  back-pedalling  as 
he  met  Henchoz’B  high  ball  and 
his  weak  header  dropped  Ilmply 
to  Grassl. 

- Grass!  tried  to  hook  the  ball 
over  Pearce  and  struck  a protec- 
tive arm,  the  referee  gave  the 
penalty,  and  Tflrkyilmaz  s^nt 
Seaman  the  wrong  way.  England  1 
could  complain  about  the  deci- 
sion, but  not  the  result. 

In  the  other  Group  A match, 
Scotland  held  Holland  to  a 0-0 
draw  at  Villa  Park  on  Monday 
raising  the  stakes  for  the  England 
v Scotland  clash  on  June  15. 
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